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THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH 


A  COMEDY 


CIIAPTPJR  I 

THE  APOLUj  of  TENEA 

Those  who  have  descended  into  the  est  room  at  the 
Bn  ish  Museum  will  be  aware  that  copies  of  the 
world  s  masterpieces  are  there  huddled  together  and 
displayed  to  very  inadequate  advantage.  Space  is 
acking,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  pieces  is  such 
hat  they  otten  rob  each  other  of  their  finest  attri- 
butes. 

On  a  day  in  autumn  it  happened  that  a  young  man 
stepped  bacKwards  in  the  cast  room  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  Apollo  of  Tenea.     The  result  of  his 
action  was  disastrous,  for  he  collided  heavily  witl    a 
girl  behind  him  and  nearly  brought  her  to  the  ground 
fie  Hushed,  bowed,  and  made  abject  apologv;  she 
reatea  the  incident  lightly,  and  took  it  in  good  part 
He    was   a    clean-shorn,    athletic    youth    of   six-and- 
wenty,  wita  a  clear,  broad  forehead,  dark  hair,  and 
keen  grey  eyes;  she  .vas  four  years  younger,  and  dis- 
played unusual   beau.\v  and  distinction  of  carriage 
Her  hair  was  of  a  light  gold,  and  her  eyes  were  brown' 
Siie    was   tall    and    rather  slight,    but   straight    and 
=^trong.     Her  mouth  was  beautiful,  and  her  expres- 
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•sioii  intelligent,  inquirinir,  and  laughter-loving.     She 
laughed  now  at  his  einbarrassinent. 

"  Ten  thousand  apologies,"  he  said.  "  I'm  so 
sorry  —  clumsy  fool. ' ' 

"  Not  your  fault.  There's  no  room  to  turn  round 
here." 

"Exactly!  You  feel  that  too?  It's  like  a  Campo 
.'•'anto,  or  some  such  place  —  where  they  bury  the 
dead  in  one  another's  laps  — .so  .stutfy  for  them.  A 
sin  and  a  shame  to  stick  all  these  things  elbow  to  el- 
bow.    Don't  you  think  so?  " 

She  responded  without  th."  least  self-conscion.snp.ss 
and  rubbed  her  arm. 

' '  So  it  is  —  not  to  be  able  to  get  six  feet  away 
from  the  Xike !  " 

"  Ah!  you've  found  that  out?  Your  arm's  hurt- 
ing. What  a  wretch  I  am,  and  —  forgive  me,  your 
hat's  just  a  thought  too  nuieh  to  the  left." 

Active  emotions  were  running  in  the  hidden  veins 
of  this  pair.  The  boy  was  an  artist ;  the  girl  lived  in 
the  country,  but  vaguely  hungered  for  all  that  art 
meant  and  felt  affinity  with  it.  The  instinct  of  the 
creator  belonged  to  her  —  not  as  a  conquering  fire, 
but  as  a  pleasant  and  abiding  addition.  She  told 
herself  soretiraes  that  she,  too,  might  have  made 
things  had  her  lot  fallen  among  the  makers.  She  was 
well  born  and  accustomed  to  a  society  of  conventional 
sort;  but  her  soul  was  unconventional,  and  .she  hailed 
this  meeting  gladly,  as  a  scrap  of  salt  to  uneventful 
days. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered;  then  she  looked  at 
him  without  concealing  her  interest.  "  You're  an 
artist,  I  expect?  " 
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He  saw  that  she  was  a  lady,  and  felt  mildly  sur- 
prised that  she  should  have  any  more  to  sav.  He  wa. 
also  gratitied,  for  exceedingly  he  admired  her.  But 
she  ittle  guessed  the  amazing  frankness  of  the  per- 
sonality she  had  thi,     -hallenged. 

"  Yes  I'm  an  artist  — any  fool  can  see  that.  My 
eyes  and  my  hands  told  you,  no  doubt  " 

The  other  began  to  wish  herself  away.  But  she 
was  amused. 

"  I  love  art,"  she  said. 

''  1^0  you?  I  love  aprieot  jam,  and  a  girl,  and  sev- 
eral  other  things -not  art.  That's  too  big  a  busi- 
ness for  love.     Art  "s  my  life. " 

;;  Well    you  can  love  your  life,"  she  said  quickly. 

Good!       he  answered.     "  You're  right  and  I'm 

wrong,     lou  can  love  art -in  the  same  large  sense 

that  you   can   love  your  life   or  your  religion  -  if 

you've  got  one." 

"  I'm  an  artist  myself,"  she  .loliberately  declared- 
but  he  regarded  her  doubtfully. 

"You   hardly  fill   the   bill -too   much   the   very 
very  latest  thing  in  clothes.     What  do  you  make?  "' 
i^rawings  in  water-colours  and  short  stories     I 
sold  one  for  three  pounds  once," 

"  A  picture,  or  a  short  story?  " 

"  A  short  story." 

"  They're  fearfully   ditificult, 
It  wasn't  a  short  story  at  all. 
editor  fondly  thought  it  was." 

"  That's  rude,"  she  said. 
"Not  really -y<.u  see,  a  short  story  is  so  rare, 
and -you  re   so  young  and   beautiful.     Xo    vou're 
not  an  artist.     I  don't  see  the  signs -none  ;f  iho 


J   believe.     Probably 
Only  you  and  your 
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pale  cast  of  thought  about  you.  If  you  were  to  look 
very  elosely  at  my  forehead  you'd  find  incipient 
lines  there  —  just  the  first  gossamers  of  that  spider 
of  intellect  who  always  spins  a  pattern  on  the  shop- 
front  of  the  brain  —  to  show  what's  doing  inside. 
Now,  tile  interest  you  take  in  me — " 

She  gasped. 

"  Good  gracious!     I  don't  take  the  least!  " 

"Yes.  you  do  —  I  liappen  to  know  it  —  not  ego- 
tism on  my  part,  but  intuition.  I  feel  enormous  in- 
; crest  in  you,  so,  of  course,  you  feel  enormous  interest 
in  me." 

"  It  doesn't  follow  at  all,"  she  said,  preparing  to 

fly- 

"  We  are  both  rather  fine  things  physically,"  he 
deelared.  "  There  are  some  ripping  lines  about  you, 
and  the  latest  fashion  can't  kill  them,  though  it 
tries  to ;  and  as  for  me,  I  'm  in  the  style  of  the  Canon 
of  Lysippus  —  only  not  so  massive." 

They  were  passing  a  cast  of  the  Canon  at  the  time. 

"  I  got  my  '  blue  '  at  Cambridge,"  he  said. 

"My  brother  got  his  at  Oxford,"  she  an.swered. 
looking  for  the  exit. 

"  Don't  go  yet.  You're  the  very  sort  of  girl  who 
would  have  a  brother  who  was  a  '  blue.'  " 

"  Wliat  did  you  get  yours  for?  "  she  asked,  still 
hesitating. 

"  The  Sprint." 

"  Did  you  win?  " 

"  Xow  you  fail  of  tact,"  he  said.  "  No,  I  didn't 
win.  Just  before  the  racp,  the  Oxfi 'd  man  went  to 
the  photographer  and  said  to  him,  '  Stand  here, 
please,  and  photograph  me  as  I  break  the  tape.'     It 
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was  too  much  for  my  norvcs.     II,.  smotluTod  me.    He 
was  a  very  great  runner,  and  is  at  the  Bar,  I  believe, 
now.     That  man  must  be  a  success  at  the  Bar,  don't 
you  think?     Kather  a  bounch-r,  all  the  same." 
"  Was  he  called  Merton?  "'  she  asked 
"He  was." 

"  Then   he's  my  brother!  " 
"  Oh  my!     Now  you'll  go  away!  " 
But  the  girl  was  not  annoyed.     Her  desire  to  fly 
had  apparently  vanished. 

"  He  is  rather  a  bounder.     He's  doing  great  things 
at  the  Indian  Bar,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  large-minded,"  he  deolpred.  "  How 
can  i.  reward  you  and  prove  that  I'm  forgiven?  " 

She  looked  round  to  note  that  thev  had  the  gallery 
of  casts  to  themselves.  Only  a  caretaker  sat  at  the 
entrance.  His  head  drooped,  and  he  regarded  an 
ompliahc  button  on  his  waistcoat  which  had  hypno- 
tised him  into  a  slumberous  state. 

"  Tell  me  about  the  statues  — if  you  knov/,"  she 
said,  greatly  daring. 
"  I  will,  Miss  Merton  —  proud  to." 
**  I  was  studying  the  Venuses." 
"  Casts  never  give  the  expression.     Here's  a  Ro- 
man copy  of  the  Cnidian   Aphrodite  _  ^vithout   her 
tin   petticoat   from   the    Vatican,    thank   God      That 
head  never  did  belong  to  her  really;  but  it's  a  beau- 
tiful head,  though  rather  fleshy.     I  like  the  Munich 
fopy,  too;  that  one  kept  her  head,  at  any  rate." 
"  Which  is  Venus  Victrix?  " 

"  Here  she  is  _  from  Naples -a  good  oast.  She 
makes  the  Venus  of  Aries  look  homely.  It  is  as 
though  an  ar;.«siocrat  and   her  lady's  maid  had  un- 
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dressed  to^'etlior.  Here's  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  — 
of  course,  you  kuow  that.  Soiiieliow  the  lighting 
makes  the  e.\i)rt'S.sit)u  wrong.  She  looks  sulky.  But 
she  dot^n't  at  the  Louvre." 

"  I  like  the  Cnidian  best,"  declared  his  companion. 

"  But  Praxiteles  comes  oit  badly  in  the  cast,"  iie 
answered.  "  His  subtlety  and  texture  are  lost.  Ilis 
technique  can't  be  copied  in  clay.  Have  you  been 
to  Rome?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  believe  me,  there's  a  gidf  fixed  between 
even  the  copies  of  him  there  and  these  casts  of  the 
copies.  Take  the  ]\larl)l(>  Faun  —  the  inhuman  fas- 
cination of  it,  the  feeling  that  you  are  looking  at 
a  creature  quite  above  good  and  evil,  or  kindness 
and  cnudty  —  just  a  creature  from  another  world 
than  ours  —  that's  utterly  lost  here.  This  is  merely 
dull." 

"  Now  I  want  to  see  the  Esquiline  Venus,"  she 
said,  and  he  took  her  to  it. 

"  What  d'you  think  of  her?  "  he  asked,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  statue. 

"  She's  a  darling." 

"  Well  done,  you!  So  she  is  a  darling:  and  so's 
Botticelli's  Venus  a  darling,  and  so's  Venus  Urania 
at  Florence  a  darling.  D'you  know  why?  Because 
they  are  not  Aphrodite  at  all ;  they  are  .iust  portraits 
of  delicious  women.  You  don't  call  Venus  Vietrix 
a  darling,  or  the  Venus  of  Melos.  You  call  them 
goddesses.  But  this  girl  from  Rome  —  you  feel  she 
could  make  a  man  happy.  T  swear  she  could  mak-,' 
me.  She's  a  co.';y  thin-r.  T  know  soineiiody  jolly 
like  her,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     She's  got  a  dear  little 
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!ie 


but   this   oast   rather   wrecks 


face   at   the  Palatine: 
that." 

"  Not  a  Vemis  at  all,  then?  " 

' '  Not  she  —  a  portrait  —  dost-  —  precious  —  inti- 
mate  and  human.  You  are  nitner  like  Hotiicelli's 
Venus  yourself,  by  the  wa>  •  only  statelier.  Look 
at  the  Corritiiee  over  there  ui  her  little  vest.  That's 
a  copy  of  a  bronze  from  the  fifth  century  — ages 
older  than  t'other  girl,  and  finer  really;  but  a  por- 
trait, too." 

"What  d'you  understand  by  Ruler  Art?"  she 
asked  suddenly. 

"Ila  — ha!  You've  been  reading  Ludovici,  or 
Nietzsche,  or  both.  Ruler  Art  interprets  the  past 
and  present  in  terras  of  the  future." 

The  girl  had  time  to  wonder  to  herself  before  an- 
swering. This  man  already  seemed  to  her  a  familiar 
incident  of  life.  She  felt  absolutely  at  home  in  his 
company. 

"  That  sounds  all  right,"  she  said  calmly.  "  But  I 
winder  if  there  is  anything  in  it?  " 

It  was  his  turn  to  start. 

"By  Jove!  You're  jolly  interesting,"  he  an- 
swered. "Who  ever  would  have  thought  —  just 
passing  through  Tx)ndon  — that  I  should  have  had 
such  a  bit  of  luck  as  you!  " 

"  Don't  waste  time.  I  must  go  very  soon,"  she 
replied.  "  Come  to  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  again,  please, 
r  was  humbly  trying  to  understand  about  it  when 
you—  If  I  were  a  real  modern.  I  ought  to  like  it 
better  than  all  these  Greek  splendours;  but  I  don't." 

"  More  don't  I,"  he  answered.  "  And  there's  not 
the  least  reason  why  you  should.     They  say  it's  not 
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archaic,  you  know;  fhoy  declare  tlmt  it's  th.  expres- 
sion of  a  iriarvellous  instinct  lor  a  new  and  sublime 
pattern  of  the  gihus  homo  —  an  ins})iration  that 
leaves  poor,  pantinjjr  Nature  hopelessly  in  the  rear." 
"  -Men  might  come  to  it  —  if  they  took  to  wearing 
stays,"  she  declared,  flippantly. 

"  Xever  mind  his  poor,  hour-glass  body.     Consider 
his   face.     Now    master   those   eyes   and    that    mouth. 
That's  archaic,  I  tell  you  — if  every  expert  in   the 
world  said  it  wasn't;  and  if  you  doubt,  then  look 
at  this.     Here's  the  '  Hermes  carrying  a  calf,'  from 
the    Acropolis  —  the    same    face  —  the    very    same! 
A    human    lifetime  —  seventy    years  —  separates   the 
works.     The  Apollo  was  by  a  late  sixth-century  artist; 
the  Hermes  came  into  the  world  three-score  and  ten 
years  earlier.     Nobody   will   deny   the  archaicism   of 
the  first,  and,  allowing  for  the  ordinary  passage  of 
evolution,    the    swond    springs    quite    naturally    out 
of  it.     Of  course,  they  are  nearer  Egypt  than  Greece 
—  very  beautiful  and  Ruler  Art  without  a  question; 
but  turn  now  to  the  Lysippus,  and  you'll  see  that 
the  (Irecks  were  quite  as  great  idealists  as  this  si.^th- 
eentury  b.  c.  chap.     Only  the  Greek  idealises  imidc 
Natur-,  and  the  Apollo  artist  idealises  outside.     At 
lea-st,  that's  what  his  friends  say  he  does.     A  Phi- 
listine might  think  that  he  didn't  know  enough  and 
wasn't  idealising  at  all,  but  juercly  trying  to  imitate 
a  human  being  without  the  necessary  power.     Any- 
way, to  tell  me  that  this  conception  is  more  glorious 
than  the  idealisation  of  the  Greek  —  it's  bosh  i     The 
Grerks  jiever  created  a  principle  out  of  a  falsehood. 
Lysippus  and   Phidias  show  what  Nature   might  do 
if  she  were  as  great  an  artist  as  they;  but  the  man 
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who  mndP  this  Apollo  is  toaphing  liis  {grandmother, 
Nature,  to  suck  eggs.  She  can  beat  him  without  try- 
ing; and  what  sort  of  art  must  that  be  that  Nature 
can  beat?  No,  the  great  ones  give  lordship  and  au- 
thority and  divinity  to  human  eyes  an.l  hands  and 
teet.  That's  what  Egypt  never  did.  or  tried  to  do." 
She  gazed  whimsically  at  him,  and  her  expreasion 
fired  him  to  personalities. 

"  Take  yourself,  xMiss  :\Ierton,  what  would  a  Greek 
have  made  of  you?  He  would  have  seen  a  fine  head 
—  spoiled  for  the  moment  by  a  perfectly  grotesque 
head-covering,  like  a  kitchen  utensil;  but  still  very 
beautiful,  and  set  on  a  pretty  neck  and  lifted  above 
good  shoulders.  Then  a  bust,  neat  bu^  not  gaudy, 
as  the  devil  said,  and  breasts  set  low " 

"  Good  heavens!  Do  people  talk  like  this?  "  she 
asked. 

"Not  often  in  England."  he  admitted.  "But 
I'm  not  often  in  England.  I'll  stop  if  it  disagrees 
with  you." 

"la  perfect  stranger  it  may  be  possible,"  she 
•oncedod.  -  Of  course,  if  I  knew  you,  it  would  be 
rnthinkable. " 

He  laughed  at  that. 

''  Doesn't  your  betrothed  talk  to  you  like  this?  " 

"  How  d'you  know  I've  got  a  betrothed?  " 

He  pointed  to  ner  hand.  Rlie  wore  gloves,  but  a 
ring  was  visible  through  the  kid. 

"  No,"  she  declared.  "  He  does  not."  Then  she 
laughed  to  herself. 

The  other  began  talking  again. 

"  So  remembei",  Miss  lAIerton,  that  evolution  makes 
a  perfectlv  natnrnl   tlimurU  ^nr.^^^*^  „ j  i_:j3-.  ..     ._:•■ 
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from  the  flonnes  to  the  Apollo ;  and  then  by  many  a 
toilsome  step  upward  to   Lysippus.     There  is  a  enn- 
ventinn    outside    Nature    that,    speaking    generally, 
means    Egypt  —  a   oi.nvention   that    always   stuck   in 
the  Nile  mud  and  never  got  any  forwarder  for  suf- 
ficient reasons;  but  the  real  thing  keeps  inside  Nature. 
Only  it's  much  <'asier  outside  — so  many  of  the  little 
^'reat  painters  of  to-day  are  keeping  outside.     Come 
and  have  a  bun  and  a  glass  of  milk." 
"  What  a  feeble  ofTer!  "  she  said. 
"  I  saw  you  were  a  country  girl,  an<l  thought  you 
would  feel  on  familiar  ground." 

"  Does  this  frock  look  as  though  it  had  come  from 
the  country?  "  she  asked. 

"No  — the  frock  would  be  up  to  any  devilries; 
but  the  person  in  it—  You  won't  come,  then? 
Doesn't  that  show  you're  a  country  girl?  " 

"  I  certainly  won't  come,  and  I'd  a  million  times 
sooner  be  a  country  girl  than  a  town  one." 

Cjuite  right;  rpiite  right.     You  wouldn't  glow — 
like  a  ripe  filbert  nut  —  and  have  such  a  flash  in  vour 
amber  eyes  if  you  lived  in  London.     .Mav  I  soe'vou 
to  the  gate?  " 
"  No  —  only  to  the  step.s. " 

"  I'll  show  you  a  thing  outside  that  will  interest 
you  —  more  Ruler  Art. ' ' 
"  Outside?  " 

\'  Yes  — bang  outside  in  the  rain  and  cold  —  here 
it  is  — an  idol  or  something  —  New  Zealand  Ruler 
Art  from  Easter  Island.  I  like  it  better  than  the 
Apollo  of  Tenea  — it's  grander.  Don't  vou  think 
so?  " 
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"You  ouffht  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,"  she 
said,  inconsequently. 

"  Thank  God  —  uo  necessity.  I'm  a  creator;  and 
I'm  rich." 

"  So  am  I."  she  declared.  "  How  funnv  that  two 
rich  people  should  meet  like  this  iuul  ix)th  really 
care  for  art!  " 

'•  And  how  horribly  sad  that  they  a'-e  never  going 
to  meet  again." 

.She  looked  at  him. 

"  Where  do  you  live?  "  she  asked. 

"Where  could  an  artist  live?  At  Firenze.  of 
course." 

"  You're  a  painter,  I  exi)eet  " 
"  I  am." 

"  I  live  in  Devonshire,"  she  said. 

"  And  will  marry  a  Devonsliire  man!  " 

"Yes." 

"  When?  " 

"  Oh,  in  a  year  or  two." 
Have  you  ever  been  in  Firenze  ?  ' ' 

''  Xever;  but  I've  often  hungered  fearfullv  to  go." 

"  Well,  go.  Take  him.  I  don't  mean"  for  the 
honeymoon;  but  now  — this  autumn." 

She  laughed. 

"He's  a  sportsman.  He  would  rather  shoot 
a  woodcock  than  see  the  loveliest  picture  in  the 
world." 

"  And  yet  you  call  yourself  an  artist.  You  ridicu- 
lous girl !  " 

I'  Can't  an  artist  marry  a  sportsman?  "  she  asked. 
'  No,"  he  answered  decidedly.     "  It  wouldn't  be 
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marriage;  it  would  he  suici.lc.  Don't  you  bother 
any  more  about  art.  ExtinKuisti  it.  Learu  about 
killing  things;  not  about  making  tlu-m.  What  part 
of  Devonsliire  d'you  come  from'/  '" 

"  Xiar  Chudleigh,  in  South  Uevou." 
The   deuce  you    do !  " 

"  You  know  it  .'  " 

"  Xot  I;  but  I've  got  an  aunt  — an  old  Eli/abetlian 
sort  of  aunt,  who  lives  in  an  Klizabethan  sort  of  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Haldon." 

"  (Jood  gracious!  Then  vou're  iiertram  Danger- 
field?  '• 

"  Hurrah!  —  then  yon  can  eoine  and  liave  luncli?  " 

"  -Most  certaiidy  I  can't."  she  said.  "  Why,  Lady 
Dangerfield  — she  has  never  a  good  word  for  you. 
Mut  she's  most  refreshing  —  (|uite  a  tonic  in  our 
dull,  out-of-the-world  corner." 

"  She's  lived.     When   are   vou   goiu"-  home'?  " 

"  Ne.xt  week." 

"  Go  and  see  her  —  and  you'll  be  surprised;  but 
don't  say  you  know  mo,  or  the  cat  will  be  out  of  the 
Iwg." 

"  I  don't  know  you,  and  I  don't  tiiink  I  want  to 
know  you,"  she  declared. 

He  smiled  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"  I'm  going  back  now  to  study  Croeodile  Art," 
he  said.  "  There  are  very  nutgnificent  things  in 
Croeodile  Art,  you  know.  Bound  to  be  in  a  nation 
that  made  its  beasts  into  per.sonifieations  of  its  gods. 
Why  not  come  back  after  your  bun  and  vour  glass 
of  milk?" 

**  I'm  engaged  this  afternoon." 
"  To-morrow,  then?  " 
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"  No  —  qnite  impossible." 

"  l\l  tfll  you  all  about  tbe  Sekht-ts,  and  show  you 
the  most  weird  and  wonderful  of  them.     Great  eats 
with    woriu-n   lookirifr  „ut  of  llu'ir    faces  —  espeeially 
tlmt   t.Trible  one   deilieated   to   the   goddess   Sekhet 
•Cn.sher    of    IL-arts,'    by    Amen-IIetep    the    Third' 
»•  •om  Karnak  she  .•ame  —  a  grim,  relentless,  awfully 
wise  thin-— far,    far   more   than   a   bla  k   porphvrv 
lioness-h,-ad  set  on  human  shoulders.     She  smihs'  at 
the  hte  and  death  of  man.     She  wears  the  sun  and 
liolds  the  symbol  of  life.     Full   faee  she's  a  lioness 
—  side  face,  she's  a  human  hag  from  eld,  who  hides 
fi'arful  secrets  behind  her  inscrutable  eves  and  lip- 
less  mouth.     She  tells  you  that   it  is  not  woman's 
'••■auty,   but   woman's   serpent   wisdom    thaL    crushes 
the  hearts  of  men.     Then   we'd  compare  the  Greek 
annuals  and  show  how  j-nd  why  they  are  .o  tame  and 
trivial   contrasted    with    the    Egyptian.     We'd    work 
out   the   reason    for   that,    and    have    a    tremendous 
time. 

Her  heart  quickened,  and  she  answered  truly 
"I  should  love  it,  but  I'm  engaged  every  minute 
until  I  go  homo." 

"Good-bye,  then,  and  thank  you;  you've  taught 
me  a  precious  thing." 

"  I  taught  you?  " 

"  Not  didactically -not  deliberately.  I  mean  the 
way  your  mouth  curves  when  you  are  puzzled  — 
heavenly!  You  ought  always  to  be  puzzled.  By  the 
way,  your  direction?  I  don't  ask  for  euriosilv  bu^ 
because  there  are  some  points  that  must  be  cleared 
or  j-ou  If  you  want  art  to  be  a  real  thing  in  your 
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"I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  room." 

"  Let  me  help  you  to  make  room,"  he  said  very 
earnestly.  "  Don't  let  life  crowd  it  out.  There's 
nothing  wears  like  art." 

She  hesitated,  then  granted  his  request ;  whereupon 
he  returned  to  the  Museum,  while  sh(%  feeling  hungry, 
actually  sought  the  fare  he  had  proposed.  And  as 
she  a*e  and  drank,  the  girl  was  filled  with  a  nervous 
enioticn   that  he  inigiit  reappear  and  find  her. 

She  thought  about  the  p;i inter  and  summed  hiin  up. 

"  Young,  horribly  proud,  good  voice,  thinks  noth- 
ing in  the  world  matters  but  art  —  jv.:!/  to  look  at 
—  keen  —  strong  —  not  muoh  soul  —  egotistical. 
Might  be  cruel,  or  might  be  kind.  Probably  both. 
Ilis  ryes  a'-e  lightning  quick  — of  course,  that's  his 
trade.  I  wonder  if  he  can  paint,  or  only  *j.lk  about 
painting?  " 

Another  thought  struck  her. 

"  How  Ralegh  would  hate  him  —  and  yet  he's  not 
really  a  hatcaT)le  man.  Perha])s  they'd  do  each  other 
good.  No,  they  wouldn't.  They're  too  dreadfullv 
different." 
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OK    THK   LOVERS 

LovEDAV  Merton  was  an  orf)lian,  and  lived  with  her 
inothor's  brother.  Her  own  brother  laboured  in 
India,  but  his  wife  and  infant  dwelt  at  home.  To 
them  she  sometimes  went,  but  not  when  Foster  .Mer- 
ton  was  in  England.  The  brother  and  sister  did  not 
suit  (me  another  temperamentally,  and  he  regarded 
Ivovt'day  as  a  girl  of  weak  will  and  uneei'tain  purpose. 
Her  beauty  he  could  not  deny,  and  since,  from  the 
barrister's  standpoint,  it  was  her  sole  asset,  he  felt 
some  satisfaction  when  to  India  came  the  news  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  and  had  made  a  very 
satisfactory  match. 

Sir  Ralegh  Vane  was  the  fifth  baronet,  a  man  of 
thirty,  strong  in  opinions,  established  in  his  values, 
sensible  of  his  obligations,  and  a  supporter  staunch 
of  the  old  order  and  all  pertaining  thereto.  lie  had 
looked  upon  Loveday,  and  fallen  to  her  perfections 
and  vivacity.  The  vivacity  indeed  gave  him  pause 
sometimes;  but  he  pardoned  it  in  a  girl  of  two-and- 
twenty.  It  was  proper  at  that  age,  and  a  certain 
disinclination  to  take  herself  seriously.  Sir  Ralegh 
declared  io  be  a  charm  that  sat  not  ill  on  her  youth. 
That  it  would  vanish  after  marriage  he  was  as.sured. 
Hi-  designed  to  weu  when  Loveday  was  four-and- 
Tv.cnty;  because  in  his  opinion  that  was  the  jisydin- 
I  ,r.o,,i,>vf  f-|.  ;iii  Eiiglishwoman  to  iako  a  hus- 
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l)aud      The   man's  a^ro   was   not   so   importa.it.     IT. 
would  hke  to  h.-.-e  boon  thirty  to  lu-r  twontv-four • 
but  tho  fact  that  he  nuist  be  thirty-two  ,li,l  not  seri- 
ously   trouble    him.     She    had    a    thousand    a    voar- 
would  have  more;  and  was  well  oonneoted      In  addi' 
f ion  to  her  personal  ..harn,.  she  possessed  talent.     She 
<-ould   play  the  piano  and   talk  German  and  French 
reasonably  well;  she  was  fond  of  lileraturo,  and  dis- 
played a  trirting  gift  for  painting.     All  Sir  Ralegh's 
nends  praised  her  water-oolour  drawings,  and  said 
flii't    they  ought   to   be   exhibitwl.     Of  art   he   kp -v 
iH.thing.    but    reeognisod    the    existence    of    it     and 
rvanted  it  a  place  among  minor  human  interests         s 
a  broad-minded  man  he  coul.l  not  do  less;  and  as  one 
who  behoved  himself  concerned  with  the  thiiu^  that 
matter,  ho  tVlt  that  ho  nnist  not  be  asked  to  do^nore. 
Art  might  be  very  well  in  its  place;  but   naturallv 
Its  place  was  not  Vanestowe,  the  seat  of  his  famih- 
In  a  dell  of  beauty  under  Haldon's  western  facing 
downs,  the  first  Vane  to  distinguish  himself  had  lifted 
«    rod    brick    mansion    and    decorated    it    with    white 
stone.     Pour  s.,uaro.  enormous,  uncomnromising,  cm- 
b  ematical   of  the   clan,   it   stood,   and   round   about, 
hanks  .o  the  third  baronet,  who  by  good  ciumee  had 
loved  horticulture,  a  rare  garth  now  spread,  enriched 
by  the   natural    f..aturos  of  the  estate.     First   roiled 
lorest    lamls    along    the     hills,     climbing    by    nar- 
row coombs  to  tho  ragged  heaths  that  crowned  them  ■ 
then   an   undorgi-owth    of   azalea   and    rhododendron 
ran   like  a  tiro    in   spring  along  the   fringes   of  the 
woods;  while  lower  yet,  after  some  acres  of  sloping, 
meaclow    where  the  pheasant  coops  stood  in  sumino; 
began  the  gardens  proper.     Here  wore  a  eollcotion  of 
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Indian  rhododendrons,   tli(>  finest    in    Devonshire;   a 
dell   of   many   waterfalls,    famed    for    its    ferns   and 
A.rieriean    plants;   a   Dutch  garden;   a   rose  garden; 
an  Italian  garden,  with  some  tine  lead  statues  and  a 
historic  cistern  or  two;  jind  a  lily  pond  of  half  an 
acre  fed  by  the  Rattle-brook,  a  Ilaldon  tributary  of 
Teign.     Then  eame  the  mighty  walled  garden  of  ten 
acres,  the  orchard   houses,  the  palm   house,  and  the 
conservatory —  a  little  palace  of  glass  that  rose  beside 
the  dwelling  and  was  entered  from  the  great  draw- 
ing-room.    Twenty-five  farms  were  spread  over  the 
estate,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Immble  families  re- 
volved about  it.     Sir  Ralegh   was  a  generous  land- 
lord; he  gave  liberally  but  exacted  payment  in  respect 
and  reverence.     These  he  demanded,  not  from  vanity, 
but    principle.     He    held    himself   as   a    natural    bul- 
wark and  fortification  of  the   State.     He  had   been 
horn  to  his   position  and   educated   for   it.     Genera- 
tions had  contributed  to  model  his  mind  and  throw 
•lust  in  his  eyes  as  to  the  real  issues  of  life  and  the 
trend  of  human  affairs.     Yet  he  strove  to  be  large- 
minded,  and  often  succeeded.     Justice  was  his  watch- 
word—the justice  of  a  Justice  of  the   Peace.     He 
was  a  clean  liver,  honourable,  highly  sensitive,  and 
absurdly   sentimental   under    his   skin.     Tlis    mother 
still  lived  and  kept  house  for  him.     He   loved  her 
dearly,  and  believed  her  to  be  a  w.man  of  exceptional 
nisight   and   Lrillian.'y.     But   she    was   far  narrower 
than  he,  and  indjued  with  a  class  prejudice  which  she 
concealed  from  him.     She  saw  deeper  into  the  com- 
ing social   changes  than   her   .son,   hated   them,   ami 
used  her  little  mop  secretly  to  stem  the  tide  as  much 
as  possible. 
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To  Sir  R;ilc<r|i  V;inf  \v;is  TiOveday  plighted,  and  her 
affection  greatly  gladdened  his  days.  He  made  a 
stately  lover,  and  she  found  herselJ"  (juite  prepared 
to  take  most  of  the  problems  of  life  at  his  valuation. 
She  felt  very  kin<lly  to  the  poor,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  being  useful  to  them.  To  be  anything  but 
a  Conservative  in  {)oiities,  and  deplore  the  maladmin- 
istration of  tlie  Government,  when  her  side  was  out 
of  otlfice,  had  not  oeeurred  to  lier.  It  was  in  the  air 
she  breathed  at  Vanestowe,  and  at  her  own  home, 
distant  half  a  mile  from  her  lover's.  She  accepted 
Sir  Ralegh's  opinions  on  every  subject  that  did  not 
interest  her;  indeed,  only  in  the  particulars  of  art 
and  horticulture  did  she  rebel.  He  slighted  art,  and 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  she  resented  attitude.     The 

more  he  urged  her  to  keep  paintir  ,  du  '  literature  in 
their  just  subordination  to  the  larger  issiu's  of  politics 
and  religion,  and  the  studies  in  economics  proper  for 
his  future  wife,  the  more  she  found  tha^  art  must 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  her  existence  if  she  were 
to  be  healthy-minded  and  happy.  But  she  kept  these 
convictions  much  to  herself  for  there  was  none  to 
sympathise,  none  to  advise,  none  to  prescribe  an  oc- 
••asional  cliange  of  mental  air,  none  to  feel  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Vanestowe  and  the  stirrounding  country 
required  clarification  and  a  breath  from  without. 

To  Sir  Ralegh  art  was  make-believe  and  no  more  — 
a  decoration  of  life,  a  veneer  — and  of  doubtful 
significance  at  that :  while  his  betrothed,  at  rebellious 
moments  when  her  days  seemed  more  stuflFy  than 
usual,  was  tempted  to  feel  that  not  a/t  but  politics, 
moral.s,  rt-li'^ion.  and  afl  the  interrelations  of  coun- 
try  lif.-  were  make-believe  —  a  mere   lilmy   tissue  of 
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unreality,  agsinst  which  art  and  the  beauty  of  nat- 
ural tilings  stood  as  sweet  and  ordered  and  lovely  as 
a  rainbow  against  dark  clouds.     The  need  for  con- 
trast and  change  existed  as  a  vital  demand  of  her 
life.  ;ind  she  began  to  know  it.     There  is  no  hunger 
like   the   hunger  for  art,   and   Loveday   was   a   good 
deal  starved   in  this  sort.     Kindred  spirits  dwelt  in 
the  county,  but  she  knew  them  not.     No  machinery 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  bring  fellow-feelers 
together;  no  free-masonry  to  discover  other  art-lovers 
was  known   to  Loveday;   she  posses.sed   no  divining 
rod  to  twitch  and  point  when  she  found  herself  amid 
unknown   men   and   women   at  balls  or  dinners    at 
garden-parties,  or  those  cathedral  functions  to  which 
Exeter  occasionally  called  Sir  Ralegh  and  his  friends 
Iherefore  she  imagined  herself  a  phoenix,  and  was 
sorry  for  her  forlorn  distincti^ai. 

Her   future    mother-in-law   doubted    these    aspira- 
tions.    but    told    her    friends    that    the    girl  s    vague 
yearnings   would   soon  vanish  after  marriage.     She 
•lid   not   like  Loveday  very  much,  for  she  discerned 
a  grave  fault  in  her.     Lady  Vane  took  her  class  too 
seriously,  all  other  classes  not  seriously  enough;  but 
Loveday    nevei     committed    this    error     She    had    a 
sense  of  iuimour  that  Sir  Ralegh's  mother  viewed  from 
the    tirst    with   suspicion.     Lady   Vane    held    that    it 
^vas  better  for  women  to   follow  the  rule   and  have 
no  humour  than  be  the  exceptions  to  that  rule      To 
no  an  exception  to  any  rule  is  in   itself  dangerous 
The   portentous  night  of  Lady  Vane's  gravity   was 
seldom    lifted   into   any  dawn   of  laughter      Tnd--d 
sn-  held  that  there  was  little  now  to  laugh  at  in  life.' 
granted  tlipt  \un  had  a   heart  ;,n^   foH  J«+„i7; ^^^ 
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for  the  gathering  sorrows  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand. The  levity  that  Loveday  assumed,  rather  as 
a  shield  than  a  ^rarnu-nt,  caused  Lady  Vane  iineasi- 
uess.  She  argued  witli  iier  son  abou+  it.  directed 
him  to  inspire  his  betrothed  with  more  uistinguished 
opinions;  doubted  when  he  assured  her  that  Love- 
day's  laughter  was  beautiful  to  him. 

"  Let  her  laugh  now,"  he  said.  "  You  us(h1  to 
laugh  when  you  Avcre  her  age,  mother." 

"  But  not  at  the  same  things,  Ralegh.  She  laughs 
at  things  which  not  merely  should  she  not  laugh  at : 
she  oughtn't  even  to  see  them.  Tier  extraordinary 
affection  for  Fry  is  in  itself  a  little  —  well,  stupid. 
There's  a  lack  of  perspective." 

PVy  was  the  head-gardener  at  Vanestowe,  and 
Loveday  found  his  outlook  on  life  a  ceaseless  de- 
light. 

"  Fry  is  rather  a  joy."  confessed  Sir  Ralegh. 
*'  Ilis  ideas  are  wildly  unconstitutional  and  ridicu- 
lous; but  he's  never  vulgar,  like  the  lioard  School 
taught  people." 

"'Vulgar'!  \o.  Vulgarity  at  Vanestov  c!  We 
have  not  sunk  to  that.  Vulgarity  to  me  is  spiritual 
death.  Fry  isn't  vulgar;  but  he's  apt  to  be  coarse. 
I  don't  blame  him:  his  work  on  its  grosser  side  must 
breed  coarseness;  but  Loveday  is  all  too  prone  to 
show  indifference  before  physical  facts,  such  as  the 
needful  enriching  of  the  soil  and  so  forth.  T  would 
rather  see  a  natural  shrinking  from  everything  com- 
mon and  unclean.  At  Ikt  age  I  only  sought  the 
garden  to  cull  f'owcrs,  not  to  dip:,  like  a  gardcner'r 
l)oy." 

*'  Better  that  she  should   garden  than  go  in  for 
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feminino  politics.  Better  that  all  {rirls  should  hunt 
and  shoot  and  tish  than  distort  their  outlook  with  all 
this  modern  trash  and  poison.  There  seems  to  be  no 
alternative  with  a  woman  between  mental  toil  ami 
physical,"  he  said. 

"  Women  never  seem  to  do  anything?  by  halves 
nowadays."  mourned  his  mother.  "  In  ray  youth  it 
was  such  bad  foim  to  be  so  detiuite." 

Here,   then,   was  the   atmosphere   in   which   voun<T 
lioveday  dwelt  and  the  man  to  whom  she  had'giveii 
her   most   heartfelt,    most   cordial,   most   enthusiastic; 
atfection.     A  gentle  home  she  had,  east  among  gentle 
people;  and  they  were  all  -ontent  with  their  environ- 
ment and  desired  its  continuation;  while  she    from 
time  to  time,  felt  a  call  to  escape  for  her  soul's  sake. 
She  kn.>w  that  as  she  grew  older  the  need  for  these 
excursions  and  escapes  would  a.ssuredly  not  lessen- 
and   once  she   wondered   whether  the   circumstances 
would  be  such  that  her  husband  would  share  these 
periodical    migrations,    or    whether    he    would    not 
After   they   had    been    engaged   for  six   months  she 
iliscovered  that  he  would  not. 

She  loved  him  well,  and  he  loved  her  devotedly- 
hut  his  love  would  never  make  him  take  her  round 
tile  world,  or  change  his  own  conviction  that  his 
duties  must  keep  him  at  the  helm  of  his  atfairs. 
^•■oni  time  to  time  he  sat  on  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
i^-xeter  Assizes;  from  time  to  time  he  attended  shoot- 
ing-prrties:  and  that  was  the  extent  of  his  adven- 
tures fnmi  home.  He  had  been  to  Eton  and  Ox- 
101  d.  He  had  subsequently  filled  the  position  of 
private  secretary  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  for  six 
months.     But  by  his  father's  sudden  n.nih  ».;.  .„ 
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was  changed  in  youth.  Tip  inherited;  aecepted  life 
as  it  presented  itself  to  him ;  administered  his  little 
world  to  the  best  of  his  powers  and  eonvietions. 

Loveday  eounted  the  hours  to  her  lover's  kiss,  and 
she  guessed  that  he  would  be  at  Chudleigh  to  meet 
her  train.  In.stead,  he  planned  a  surprise,  and  wel- 
eumed  her  at  PLxeter,  that  he  mifrht  drive  her  home 
from  there.  After  London,  Sir  Ralegh  always  oame 
to  Loveday  like  the  seent  of  lavender  and  the  breath 
of  far-off  things.  His  pale  blue  eyes  were  rather  sad, 
and  chanee  imparted  to  them  an  e.xpression  of 
thoughtfulness  which  was  accidental  rather  than  real. 
They  had  a  supercilious  expression,  which  libelled 
liim,  end  they  looked  down  the  sides  of  his  high, 
aquiline  nose.  He  was  very  tall,  large-boned,  and 
of  a  florid,  fresh  complexion.  lie  wove  his  straw- 
eoloured  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  an'"'  his  straw- 
coloured  moustache  described  an  imposing  curve,  so 
that  the  points  of  it  almost  met  under  his  chin.  He 
also  permitted  a  little,  old-fashioned  patch  of  whisker 
to  grow  forward  of  his  ear.  Loveday  hated  these 
decorations,  had  once  slighted  them  and  begged  him 
to  make  a  sacrifice ;  but  he  pleaded  with  her  for  them 
successfully. 

"  ]My  father  wore  whiskers,  and  my  mother  likes 
them;  perhaps  some  day  —  after  she  has  gone — " 

Whereupon,  of  course,  his  lady  iWh'-  1  that  un- 
der no  circumstanc(«?  must  they  ever  be  mowed  down. 

Sir  Raiegh  moved  slowly  with  a  long  stride,  spoke 
slowly,  and  thought  slowly.  Indeed,  there  was  very 
little  to  think  about,  for  his  life  moved  .:kc  a  ma- 
chine.    He  had  a  good   factor   and   two   assistants. 
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They  respected  him  deeply,  ami  were  always  grum- 
hliutr  iit  him  aiiinng  themselves,  because  he  sided  with 
tile  tenants  —  a  fact  tlie  tenants  aei.ially  a{)preeiated. 
This  course,  however,  played  its  part  in  p()sti)oning 
the  evil  hour,  and  as  Walter  Koss,  the  bailiff,  was 
now  a  man  of  iive-;<nd-lifty,  his  theories  of  ideal  per- 
fection in  a  steward  had  lon<,'  since  perished  under 
the  strain  of  practical  politics.  lie  meant  to  retire 
before  ten  years  were  past,  and  hoped  to  be  dead 
ere  the  revolution  came. 

in  a  somewhat  violent  tweed  suit,  Sir  Rale^'h 
solemnly  jolted  up  and  down  the  arrival  platform 
at  PLxeter  Station,  consulted  his  watch,  and  presently 
told  a  station  inspector  that  the  train  was  tive  min- 
utes late.  The  oflticial  made  no  attem{>t  to  contra- 
dict him,  and  an  announcement,  that  the  sycophant 
had  doubtless  received  with  silent  contempt  from  a 
lessei-  man,  was  humbly  confirmed  and  regretted. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  the  Torquay 
express.  Sir  Ralegh,"  said  the  inspector.  "This  is 
the  third  day  — ah!  she's  signalled.  You  won't 
have  to  wait  any  time  now,  sir." 

Then  came  Loveday,  and  a  footman  appeared  for 
her  parcels  and  her  portmanteaux. 

They  were  seated  in  a  big  Napier  five  minutes  later, 
and,  having  cleared  the  city.  Sir  Ralegh  kissed  Love- 
<lay  on  the  mouth,  pinch.  1  her  ear,  and  asked  her  if 
she  was  glad  to  see  him.  Shf^  awsnred  liini  that  she 
vas.  and  he  talked  oi  foxes. 

"  The  best  news  I've  had  for  many  a  long  dav 
comes  from  Ilaldon,"  he  told  her.  ^'  Three  litter 
within   threp  miles!     It's  good   to   feel,   though   the 
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wcrld's  such   a  difHcult   place  and   puts  such   cease- 
h'ss  pressure  on  a  conscientious  mau.  that  cuh-huut- 
inp  heijins  in  a  month.'' 
"  Hurrah!  "  said   Lovetlay. 


CHAPTER  III 


LUNCH    AT    VANESTOWE 

Three  days  after  her  n'tuni  home  tliore  vas  a  little 
luncheon  at  her  lovci-'s,  and  Loveday  eanio  to  it. 
Sho  arrived  on  her  bicycle,  an  hour  early,  and  Sir 
Kalerth  met  her  at  the  outer  grate  and  walked  with 
her  throujih  the  woods.  Pheasants  cried  round  about 
tiiem,  and  the  baronet  declared  that  he  had  seldom 
known  such  a  successful  year. 

"  The  sprinfir  was  just  rif?ht  and  the  birds  came  on 
wonderfully  and  never  had  a  throw  back,"  he  de- 
dared.  "  There'll  be  too  much  leaf  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  I  shan't  shoot  much  before  the  big 
parties.  Partridges  are  extraordinarily  wild.  It's  a 
horc;  I'm  not  shooting  any  too  well  this  year." 

Perhaps  you're  a  bit  stale,"  she  said,  but  he 
I'Oiild  not  Hatter  himself  it  was  so.  lie  went  into 
the  possible  Treasons  for  his  bad  form  at  great  length, 
while  she  listened  and  nodded  and  walked  with  her 
a!in  in  liis.  Knowing  that  she  loved  them,  he  took 
hei-  into  ;in  oi'chard  house,  where  yellow  figs  grew, 
and  watched  lier  while  she  ate. 

"  Who  are  coming  to  luncheon?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  the  ]\Iisses  Neill-Savage  and  Nina  Spedding 
and  her  brother,  and  you  and  your  uncle." 

Loveday  made  a  face. 

"  I  iiaie  the  iNeili-iSavages." 
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"  They   play   for  flieir  own   li;,„(l   .-,    hit,    I   admit 
but  they're  sound,  and  no\v;id.iy.s  ,„rrolv  to  be  sound 
IS  something      We  shall  soon   lu,ve  our  bn.ks  to  the 
wall;  but  unitrd  we  may  stand  a  little  longer." 
"  In  polities  and  religion'/  " 
"  Another  tig'.'  " 

•'  Xo;  but  th.>y  are  lovely.  (\„ne  into  the  potting- 
sheck  Has  Fry  got  his  autumn  bulhs  yet?  I  love 
to  see  them  and  toueh  them  before  they  go  into  the 
ground." 

Sir  Ralegh  laughed. 

"  What  a  gardener  you  are.  I  believe  when  vou 
come  to  l:ve  here,  you'll  want  everything  turned  up- 
side down." 

"  Xot  I  — everything  is  far  too  lovelv  and  perfect. 
I  adore  things  just  as  they  are,  and  wouldn't  alter 
a  flower  bed.  You  know  that  well  enough.  Hut  I 
shall  spend  all  my  pin-money  on  plants  —  I  warn  you 
there.  In  plants,  this  glorious  garden  is  behind  the 
times,  and  nobody  kuo"  s  that  better  than  Fry." 

"I  can  see  plots  ana   eounterplot.s." 

"No  — only  tons  of  new  plants  — to  bring  the 
garden  up  to  date." 

He  shivered  slightly. 

"  Don't  use  that  phrase,  dearest  heart.  '  T^p  to 
date  '—oh!  the  rich  vulgarity  of  those  throe  words 
They  always  make  nie  shudder,  and  I  see  they  hav,. 
crept  into  the  highest  journalism.  You  mav  find 
Ttiem  in  The  Times  or  Spectator  anv  dav  of  the 
week." 

She  argued  against  him. 

"  Can  you  think  of  better  words  to  say  what  they 
mean?  " 
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"  Certainly,"  he  .inswcnMl.  "You  luean  that  pres- 
ently yo,  \v;iiit  tlicst'  KJ""(litis  to  bt-  an  »'pitoint'  of 
coiitcrniHirary  hurticiiltiirc." 

Tiit'y  Wi'n'  alone  and  slir  kissed  him  at  that. 
"  V(»u'll  nevei'  use  three  words  wlien  you  can  say 
the  saiiii'  thin-j:  in  ten,  you  i)reeiou;.  l)oy!  "  she 
siiid. 

An  old  man  (-ntered  the  orehard  house  as  she  kissed 
Sii-  Kalet,'h;  but  it  was  two  hundred  feet  loniif.  and 
he  saw  not  the  lovers  until  they  had  parted  again. 
'•  There's  Fry.  1  must  go  and  see  the  bulbs." 
The  head-gardener  of  Vanestowe  was  a  Shropshire 
man.  and  thirty  year.,  of  Devonshire  had  not  slacked 
Ills  northern  energy,  or  inspired  in  him  any  sort  of 
resjH'ct  for  west  country  labour.  He  was  broad- 
hrowed  and  broad-shouldered,  and  of  late  he  had 
grown  corpulent.  Still  he  worked  and  made  others 
work.  He  was  not  a  Con.servative,  but  entertained 
;i  iiassionate  regard  for  his  master's  family,  and 
never  permitted  any  underling  to  criticise  the  opin- 
i":;s  of  tile  house  '■i  his  hearing,  even  though  he 
might  agree  with  him.  His  hair  was  white  and  his 
eyebrows  were  black.  He  wore  a  beard,  now  grizzled. 
ind  was  rumoured  to  live  night  and  day  in  a  blue 
haize  apron.  While  a  good  "  all-round  "  gardener. 
and  a  Tuan  more  than  common  skilled  in  most  branches 
of  his  business.  Adam  Fry  regarded  himself  as  a 
specialist  in  two  br-nnobes  of  horticulture  cnlv  on'" 
indoor  and  one  out.  He  claimed  expert  skill  in 
oH'hids,  and  rhododendrons  and  American  plants:  in 
''xpansive  moments  he  would  occasionally  add  apples; 
but  he  did  not  deny  that  there  lived  mer  who  knew 

wli*    .  4s,    where 
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-;^uls   .„d    rho.lo.|,.u,,,.nns    ..n.    .our..rnoa,    he   <H.l 

L«v|^ay  w.]..0MH.d  iHWncnd  whh  .i<,,  b^^^^^^ 

s..n,.H.„t    fnuu   llollancl    w.s  ov.nlu..;   1h/f,.'     In  I 

s.v..raMhi„^s  ,0  show  her.     They  Ml  into  .Kvp  ^ar- 

;Y'*f-7,^';-I^alegh.   rennndinghishe,;.,^...^ 

<t     nl,n...t,he  luneheon  hour,  soon  h^f,  the,.,.     U. 

k<^  to  i<noyhat   his  .^.nle,,s  uen-  i.nportant   and 
shod.Hlendrons  the  finest  in  the  eoun;,.v;  he  al^^^^^ 
Ked  to  hear  tVo.n  those  who  understood  /he  n,at,e 
ha.  h.  ,.„.dener  was  a  pearl  of  ..vat  j-riee.  a  shin- 

"ith_  his  keepers  and  a1  the  kennels:  and  he  felt  a 
P-s.n^  reuret  that  his  hetrothed  eould  not  shar  hit 
•■nfhusiasni  for  sport. 

"  To  Shrewsbury  I  went  "  s-ii,1  \r..   i.\     • 
+     T         1      .  ■        ">'"j     >«ii(i  .\ir.  tvv  in  answer 

"  ''™-'-Kv » '."™.io.,.  ••  y,,.  „„■,,,  „,„r„,.,,. ",  ,, 

seo  a  b..,,er  show      TI,..R.„.s.  ,.„,,,,,,  ■,,,,,,,,; 

TTe  ripv-fn.  fr>''l  , I  jj 

■  'Tivas  to   l,.  ,,   surprise.     Some   m,n,l,.rri,l    fine 
".«-MKlapea,p,,,,,,„r1„.orv,.„,,,,,.,.,If„      .,,," 

r! ::>"""■;■"""'■ '"^ '■""-  ''•"■'■ 

WU      tl,,m  ever    ,el„re.  ,„„1   tl,e   wl,i,e  «,K.   „„„1.   a 

•Stir,  as  you  remember." 

I>id  the  seed  ripen?  " 

I'w  aot  three  pans  eouiinj?  on  brave  " 

thJnlTT  '''r' /''•'"■'''"  ""^  '--'--^  -d 
Tile  peat  lovers  in-,di  the  fern  •.l.,,L,      n  ,.         , 

jiiu  ^i.iue.       Here  rodiferi^i'i 

sm.n,.ra,    a,„i    rbe,„„    sprea „„,    ,,„,,;;,•;: 
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ovorli.'ad  was  a  stir  ..f  }rroy  thrushos  enjoying  the 
rudely  fruits  of  arbutus. 

"How's  the  s'-edlinj,'.'  "  asked  Loveday,  and  Mr. 
Fry's  face  became  aniinatt^l. 

"  Hfautifully  budd.'d  uj),"  he  said. 

"  You've  waited  lou-  Adam ;  I  do  hope  it  will  re- 
ward you." 

"  May  or  uiay  not.  With  a  seedlin-  rhodo  vnu 
ii.'V.T  can  say  nothing,'  sartain  till  after,  or  proph'p.sy 
^itore  you  know.  'Tis  like  a  ehild,  miss;  you  nurse 
It  >var  after  year  and  hope  on  and  hope  ever-  but 
lis  a  brave  long  time  before  the  bov  or  maid  comes 
to  blooming,  so  as  you  eau  tell  the  quality  of  the  bios- 
som. 

I'  Sometimes  they  don't  blossom  at  all.  Adam." 
"-Vay,"    he    said.     "They    always    blossom  —  for 
good  or  bad  Ihey  come,  and  we  nurse   'cm-  but  we 
nin't  always  tell  what  they  be  good  for  in  a  minute 
:""'  fix-  'Hid  that  (b.th  promise  least  will  often  open 
into  a  very  proper  thing." 

'-  ndcr  Ihcir  feet  was  a  gr,.on  carpet  composed  of 
'"•iKlrcds  of  s<'<Hlling  rhododendrons,  and  overhead 
til"  parents  towered  to  noble  specimen  plants,  some 
['>';t.v  foet  high.  Here  were  Clivianum,  Aucklandii 
f'alronen,  Roylei,  arborcum,  Manglesii,  Portunei' 
'•ampanulatum,  eampyh.carpum,  Thomsoni  and  the' 
'•'■St.  with  many  a  -lioice  hybrid  from  the  famous 
(  onush  growers  and  a  treasure  or  two  from  Irish 
collections. 

"  I^  ;>';vays  seems  to  me  a  sin  and  a  shame  that 
t  x'se  ,„,]hnns  of  babies  shr.dd  be  allowt^l  to  peri.sh  " 
<  '•'•I'n-e.l  Loveday,  ue.udaig  and  picking  up  hall  a 
'lozen  seedlings. 
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Ralih    v'    /f"T      '^''    gardenor;    "  .„,)    if    si^ 
Ra  cgh  ^^ants  to  do  a  good  tnvn  to  some  voung  chap 
-Kl   -t    Inm   up   whh  a  store  of  stuff  that   n^vbo 
worn,    hou.,nds,ntu.euty,earsMnn.t^^^^^^ 
h.  dono         h,,v  s  ,-ountioss  young  plants  in  tli.  rhodo 

""ht  tha    out  ol  ev.ry  fifty  seodlu.gs -s..Pn,.  wh.t 

!>o  parents  n,ustb.-you'd  get  a  tn.a.sun.o,-  to 
^  "u  on  V  .ant  twenty  years  to  en„H>  in  to  vour 
mvn.  and  ni  many  cases  no  doubt  tlie  thin-s  would 
flower  in  fifteen  or  less." 

Th.y  inspeeted  a  eertain  nu.iden  seedling  rever- 
^nih  It  promised  well,  and  was  full  of  tiouvr-bud 
for  the  coming  spring. 

"  I  hope  it  s  going  to  he  your  greatest   triumph 
Ada,,,    though    I    don't    see    hou-   it    ea„    l.    ,  ! 

thaaFryVSdverT,..mpet.-orthe'Si.R.,..,|;r.' 
^\a.t  and   sec.,   as  .Af,-.   Asquith   says,"  answered 
the  gar.l.ne,-.     >'  It    -t^s   wo,-thv  of  vou    it   sh-d      , 
called   =Miss  Me,-ion."'  "  "      '  "'^  ''*' 

"  NV)."  she  said.     "  I  should  hate  thof      rru...    _ 
t  ousands  of  .Hss  A,e,.tons  in  the  w,;;:;d.     y.,  \Z 
rail  It— just     Lovedav.'     There's  onlv  „.,.,  T         i 
Morton,  that  T  know  of."  ^       '  ^'''''^'"^' 

Mr.  p^i'y  was  doubtful 

f..,n!iMl';:."''"'-™'"  """'"■ ''"'"^•"" '""""Ud- 

"  Xot  he.     How's  .Mai-tha?  " 

"The   .ni.ssis   is   ve,-y  tidy.     Shi-opshiiv   di.I    her  •, 
P-ver  of  good  this  year.     There's  n;thi„g  like  n  t  v 
.son.^,,es.f  you  are  called  to  live-,  a  fl-^: 
one.     In  tins  here  snug  hole  under  Ilaldon,  we  breathe 
cottonwool  Mislead  of  air  three  parts  o'  the  rear  " 
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"  All  very  well  to  ^rowl,  Adam;  you  know  that, 
after  all,  gardening  is  more  imr— tant  than  whether 
you  breathe  eotton-wool  or  not.  Vou  wouldn't  leave 
\'anestow(>  for  the  greatest  garden  in  Shropshire." 

He  admitted  it.  Tlicn,  far  away,  sunk  t<.  a  mere 
drone   in   the   distance,   a    gong  sounded. 

"  It's  luncheon,"  she  said.  "  I  must  lly.  I'll 
come  and  see  ^lartha  later  if  1  can." 

8he  ran  like  a  child,  descended  to  the  di'ive,  and 
met  a  dog-cart  flashing  u[)  it.  A  woman  drove,  a 
young  man  sat  beside  her,  ,.nd  a  groom  occupied  the 
scat  behind.  They  were  still  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  house,  and   Loveday  begged   for  a  lift. 

"  AVhat  luek,  Xina  !  Li't  me  jump  up  by  .Joseph. 
Xo,  don't  get  down,  Joe.  Then  united  we  can  defy 
l.ady  \'ane.     How  is  it  you're  late,  of  all  peo[)le?  " 

"  Lost  a  shoe  at  Beggars  Bush.     But  am  1  late".'  " 

"  Just  five  seconds,  no  more." 

Miss  Spedding's  famous  trotter  s<»on  bi'ought  them 
to  the  ivy-mantled  door  of  the  house,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Loveday,  the  elder  girl,  anil  her  brother 
.joined  the  luneheon-party. 

Xina  was  a  showy  maiden  of  soven-and-twenty  — 
dark  and  handsome,  but  with  a  virginal  and  cold 
beauty  that  became  her  reputation  of  the  best  woman 
rider  in  the  county.  She  loved  sport,  and  endured 
much  secretly  for  it.  Lumense  trouble  was  involved 
by  a  tendency  to  wealth  of  flesh,  but  she  fought  it, 
starved,  and  led  a  life  of  tremendous  physical  energies. 
Behind  the  scenes,  dumb-bells  and  exercises  tilled  a 
large  part  of  her  time.  Her  brother,  Patrick,  showed 
the  family  failing.  He  was  fat  and  lazy  and  not  a 
s[iortsraaD.     He  made  no  attempt  to  tight  the  scourge. 
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a   iiijiii,  to   whom 


He   had   'onffnituliitc.l   Xina 
sho  was  (iigHorcl,  threw  her  o\    i . 

"  IFombh  (listressius^^  but  a  hl...s.sinj,  in  dis^.,,!...  " 
<"Harni  Patrick  :.p,.,ldinfr.     "  Sh..'!!   worrv  lik,.  the 

<i''vdb...au«,-  she  was  really  l',,n,l  or  hirn,  .-md  it  will 
help  to  keep  her  thin." 

The  Xeill-S.va-e  .sisters   wen-  l!,in  ..nou-h,  as  be- 
'•-■nne    wo.n.n    of    sli^ditly    mptnrial    inslin.-t.s.     Thev 
sn-osted  able,  but   elderly  hawk.s,  who  ,na,le  experi- 
eneo  serve  ,h,.„,  for  th.  vanishe<l  activity  an.l  enter- 
Pnse   of  youth.     TlH.y   ^^,.,,   both    turning   -nvy   re- 
'"'•""'!•>./•-  tell-tale  strands  being  woven   m'with 
asparu.g     ...d.     They  were  very  poor,  but  welMx.rn 
HH.l  related   io  the  Van.s.     ^ludr  lives  tlowed  bv  sub- 
.■n-anean  ehannels,  but  tlaslu.d  out  interndltentlv  in 
h^hplaees      They  p,.a.,is.d  the  art  of  pleasing. 'and 
lued  on  a  huge  .uvle  of  frien.ls.     With  eonsi<!end)!e 
g^'nm.    they  planned  (heir  visits  :n  sueh  a  wav  that 
tfiey  should  nev.T  reappear  too  l^re.p.enflv  in  anv  .«- 
^.ron,nent^     Their     orbits     were     prodigious.     Th.y 
torn  hed  all  manner  of  symptoms  and  contrived  to  do 
■•H     )..;   tlnngs   that   th.ir  social  order  did.     Patrick 
Np«ld,ng   sai<I    of    them    that    they    were    the    wisest 
women  jn  the  world,  and  had  given  all  philosophy  and 
<'th  cs  tl,e  go-by.      -  Thcv  have  discovered  the  art  of 
^v  ting  evervthing  iV,,-  nothing,"  he  said;  "  thev  have 
riehed  nature,  wbh-h  has  always  asserted  that  ihat  is 
Jn;possd.Ie;    and    incidentally    they    have    solved    an- 

"lotion.        The    sisters    were    on    tlie    Kiviera    in    the 
winter,    ,n    T.ondnn    affr    Easte,,    i„    Scotland    after 
•July.      Ihey  varied  th..ir  n„,nds  in  detail,  of  course 
trom  year  to  v,.ar;  but  their  scheme  of  existence  ran 
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on  general  large  prineiples  uhieli  changed  not  At 
times  of  special  stress  they  disappeared,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  they  accepted  temporal  advantages  in 
exchange  for  their  social  signiticance  and  prestige. 
There  was  nr  Monsense  about  them,  and  they  used 
their  connections  and  knowledge  of  good  society  for 
what  it  was  worth.  The  middle-class  was  a  healing 
stream,  into  which  they  occasionally  sank,  and  from 
which  they  emerged  refreshed.  They  were  now  fifty 
and  fifty-three,  and  uo  men  of  their  own  rank  had 
ever  loved  either  of  them.  They  were  plain,  yet 
still  blessed  with  exceedingly  fine  figures.  They  had 
wondered  in  secret  why  offers  of  marriage  had  only 
come  fro'ii  well  within  tlie  fringe  of  the  middle-class ; 
and  Stella,  who  might  have  married  a  I'ich  stock- 
broker, twenty-five  years  earlier  in  her  career,  felt 
dispos- -1  to  regi'ct  refiisal  on  her  fiftieth  birthday. 
Because,  with  the  passing  of  mid-Victorian  society, 
had  also  passed  the  old  distinptions,  and  every  year 
now  made  tiie  Neill-Savage  stock-in-trade,  blue  blood 
and  an  aristocratic  connection,  of  less  market  valiu'. 
They  moved  with  the  times,  however,  were  without 
illusions,  devoted  keen  intellects  to  the  need  and  fash- 
ion of  the  i)assing  hour,  and  both  playi'd  a  game  of 
bridge  that  bro\ight  tliem  invitations  from  eligible 
(piarters. 

Lady  Vane  sat  at  the  head  of  the  luncheon  tnble 
and  her  son  occupied  the  foot  of  it.  She  wore  her 
hat,  and  Sir  Ralegh's  peculiarities  of  intonation  ami 
gesture  were  exactly  revealed  in  her.  From  lu*r  he 
had  his  distinguished  voice,  |)ecuiiar  glance  of  eye 
down  the  sides  of  his  nose  and  lift  of  the  eyebrow 
at  moments  of  reflection.     I>ut  his  heart  oauK,   from 
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Ills  fatlier;  nnd  the  lady  laiiicni.'d  in  st-orot  tliat  to 
her  son  belong.-d  a  .-harac-tcrisli,'  softness  she  had 
always  sou-ht  to  coinhat  in  lirr  husband.  She  was 
a  Cliainpernowne.  and  Loveday's  unele.  Admiral 
F<'lix    Chanipernowno,    was    her    eoiisin. 

The  sisters  Neil  I -Savage  w.Te  in  the  best  possible 
form.     They  had  just  eonie  from  Scothmd,  and  were 
spondin-  a  week  with  an  ae<,uaintan.e  near  Exeter 
In    the    eourse    of    ennversation    Sir    Ralegh    begged 
them  to  jo:u  a  house  party  at  Vanestowe  in  January 
whereupon  Stella   tMrii.-d   to  Ladv  Vane. 

"How  nioe  of  him:  but  T  know  what  men  are 
Does  he  mean  it.  or  does  he  just  say  it  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  beeause  he  liked  that  storv  about  the 
Duke  of  Flint?  " 

"  He  means  it.  I'm  sure.  You'll  b,-  doing  ns  an 
euonnous  kindness.  Ralegh  hates  bri.lge.  and  so  do 
1.  11  yon  11  come  and  ph,v  bridge  and  keep  the 
sportsm.en  from  goin-  (u  sleep  aft.T  dinner,  it  will 
be  perteetly  divine  of  you  both." 
;'  But  he  don't  hunt/you  know -not  for  vears  " 
It  wonM  just  fit  in  before  Costelielle  "  said  \n 
nette.  rhe  younger  sister.  "  Your  plaee  must  look 
very  grand  and  stern  in  winter,  Sir  Rale^rh  " 

Loveday  tlu.ught  sh..  liked  the  Misses  xlill-Savage 
hotter  on  this  oeeasior..  She  always  pitied  threaten- 
mg  age.  Now  she  talked  to  Annette  and  shared  a 
giirant.c  pear  with  her  when  dessert  came. 

Admiral  Cluimpernowue  diseussed  familv  matters 
with  h,s  eousin.  while  Sir  Ralegh  and  Nina"Spedding 
spob.  of  .sport  and  the  rapacities,  not  of  revnard  but 
tl.  Wrs.     The  lord  of  the  manor  shook  his  head 
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"  One  is  most  rt'liictiiiit  to  grutnhlo ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  tliat  liassott  anil  Luke  —  to  name  no  others 
—  are  telling  fibs  about  the  destructinn  of  poultry." 

"  The  farmers  are  so  mean-spirited  and  narrow 
and  horrid  about  hunting,"  she  said.  "  I'm  sure 
your  generosity  is  the  talk  of  the  hunt.  There  was 
never  another  Master  who  did  so  much  himself." 

"  I  am  very  jzlad  to  do  it,"  he  declared.  "  And. 
indeed,  I've  nothing  to  grumble  alxmt.  I  hate  send- 
ing round  the  hat,  but  it  alwavs  comes  in  full  when 
1  do." 

They  talked  of  horses  and  !Miss  Spodding's  new 
hunter.  Sir  Ralegh  knew  its  sire,  and  was  very  anx- 
ious for  more  information  respecting  its  dam. 

Everybody  appeared  to  be  concerned  with  things; 
none  showed  any  interest  in  ideas.  But  it  was  Love- 
day  Merton  v.ho  lifted  the  conversation  and  made 
Annette  talk  of  Italy  and  art. 

To  the  Neill-Savages  all  subjects  w(>re  alike,  and 
many  years  of  experience  had  fortified  their  minds 
with  opinions  on  most  matters  of  human  interest. 
They  simulated  enthusiasm  or  aversion  with  the  ease 
of  artists,  and  none  knew  their  honest  convictions, 
their  real  hopes  a,,^  fears  and  beliefs.  This  was 
not  strange,  because  neither  had  been  constitution- 
ally endowed  to  feel  anything  in  the  abstract.  Life, 
as  it  impinged  upon  their  exi)erience,  alone  made 
them  feel.  In  matters  of  theory  they  could  always 
take  the  side  ofifered  to  them  and  agree  with  anybody 
quite  seriously.  Herein  lay  their  power  for  the  ma- 
jority. They  held  that  only  the  rich  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  definite  convictions;  the  poor  must  charm; 
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Rary  that,  tln-y  slioiiM  prcsn-vr  a  fluid  niind  and  wide 
undorstaiidiiif,'.  Fur  siift'.T  tlio  iutoliect  to  crystal- 
]isr,  ponnit  opiiiious  to  take  the  place  of  rca  y  sym- 
pathy, and  fricuds  will  "..cgin  to  drop  oil",  like  i'rost- 
bitten  fruit  from  the  hoiii^li. 

Lady  Vane  talked  to  Loveday  about  her  visit  to 
London,  and  for  the  first  time  she  heard  of  the  jrirl's 
meeting  with   Bertram   Danuvrlield. 

"  He  banged  up  against   iiif  in  the  cast   room   at 

the   Britisli   ^hiseum,   and    in   twn    miinitcs  we   were 

talking  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  all  our  lives." 

"  Talking?  "     asked     Lady     Vane.     "  What     on 

earth  had  you  to  talk  alj(mt  to  him?  " 

Art.  lie  lives  for  art;  and  he  doesn't  care 
about  an\ thing  else.  It's  quite  extraordinary.  One 
would  think  it  ivas  the  only  interest  in  the  world." 
"  IL'v.v  did  \(iu  fiiul  out  who  he  was?  " 
"  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  lunch,  and,  of  course, 
J  wouldn't.  Then  1  told  him  where  I  came  from 
and—" 

"  Why  did  you  tell  him  (haf?  "  asked  Sir  Kalegh. 
'  "'ad  to,  because  I  had  asked  him  where  he  came 
from.     lie   lives  in   Florence.     lie's   most  entertain- 
ing.    I   wonder  how   he   j)aints?  " 

"  I  can  tell  y<m,"  said  Stella  Xeill-Savage.  "  At 
least  I  can  tell  you  how  T  think  he  paints.  He  had  a 
big  picture  at  the  British  Artists  last  spring.  It 
was  a  ela.ssical  subject  —  in  the  Watts  style,  but 
very  ditTerent  colour  —  very  large,  very  simple,  and 
very  beautiful —  at  least  I  thought  so.  D'you  re- 
member it.  Ann(>tte?  " 

"  I    do,"    replied    her   sist.-r.     "  A    lustrous   thing 
;;u    ;,;;,  ei^iiV   aua    iVOiy    in   it 
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-  -  ratluT  like  a   liii^.'   Alhcrt    Moort'.     '  Pandora  '  it 
was  called.     Il<-  waiitt-d  live  liuiuhvd  uuiiioas  Tor  it." 

'■  Clood  powers!  A  lioy  like  that  asking  sueh  an 
enormous  price!  Hut  iiiuney"s  no  olgect  to  iiiiu. 
His  father  loved  ai't  and  left  him  a  fortune.  I've 
heard  all  about  him  from  Lady  Dangeriield.  I  think 
she  has  a  sneaking  adunration  for  him,  though  she 
says  he's  a  godless  reprobate." 

It  was  Lady  \'ane  who  spoke,  and  Loveday  an- 
swered. 

"  It  eame  out  that  he  wa.s  her  nephew.  I  believe 
he's  plotting  to  come  and  see  her." 

"  Come  and  see  you  Tiiore  likely,"  suggested  Nina. 
"He'll   want  to  jiaint   you  fcr  eertain." 

"  Tie  was  funny.  Ilis  eyes  are  like  lightning, 
lie  saw  my  t-ngagement  ring  through  my  glove,  and 
asked   what  you   were   like,   Ralegh." 

"The  cheek  of  these  artist  men!"  eried  young 
Spedding.  "  Of  course,  he'll  want  to  j)aint  you,  as 
Nina  says." 

"  That  is  all  settled,"  answered  Sir  Ralegh. 
"Loveday    will   he   painted   by  —  probably   Shannon 

—  when   she   is   presented    after   our   marriage.     No 
for   ignotus   shall    libel   her  —  only   an    approved 

painter  who   has   won   his  spurs  —  an   Academician, 
of  course." 

"  Quite  right,"  declared  ^liss  Neill-Savngo. 
"  Some  of  the  moderns  are  atrocious.  Art  is  in  a 
flux  at  present.  There  is  no  law  or  order  in  any- 
thing, what  with  Post-impressionists  and  Futurists 
and  other  schools  each  trying  to  he  madder  than  the 
last." 

"   \Vp    lip.ir    tnn    iniicli    nf    r\v\    in    itiv    nnininn  "    fit. 
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plit'd  tlu>  luist.  "  I  sec  fvcrywhci't'  jin  almost  in- 
solent lUMiiiuid  tliat  art  slioiiUl  he  thrust  to  the  fore- 
finnt  oi"  life,  as  thou<:h  it  were  destined  to  take  the 
place  ot  the  real,  vital  interests.  1  must  say  tlie 
days  ot  patrons,  when  artists  were  kept  in  their 
l)roper  place,  ami  not  allowed  to  dietate  to  their 
betters  and  give  themselves  ail  these  ridieulous  airs, 
Jippeal  to  me.  And,  mark  you,  the  masterpieces 
were  produced  in  tliose  da_\  s.  When  men  of  hirth 
and  breeding  controlled  and  inspired  the  painters 
and  poets,  and  such  like  jicDple,  then  the  be.st  woik 
was  done." 

"  No  doubt  young  Daagerfield  is  arrogant  and 
ridiculous  —  like  all  of  them,"  suggested  Nina  Sped- 
ding,  and  Loveday  felt  compelh-d  to  tight  for  the 
ui/Sent   |)aiutei'. 

"  I'm  an  artist  myself  in  a  tiny  way,  you  know, 
so  I  declare  that  you  arc  ratliei-  too  hard  on  him," 
she  said.  "  lie  is  arrogant,  hut  he  isn't  ridiculous, 
and  if  you  are  to  judge  him,  you  nuist  hear  first 
how  l.e  stands  among  serious  artists  aJid  what  his 
opinions  are  worth." 

"We  are  not  judging  him,  Loveday  —  far  from 
it.  '  Judge  not  at  all  '  is  a  very  wise  motto  for  the 
plain  man  before  all  questions  of  art  ar  1  literature; 
but  do\d)tless  he  belongs  to  the  modern  movement, 
which  is  striving  to  put  art  in  an  utterly  wrong 
relation  to  life,  and  I  cannot  have  my  sense  of 
I)ei'spective  and  proportion  upset  by  these  claims. 
The  uglier  the  art,  the  more  noise  tliey  make  about 
it.  Artists,  in  fact,  like  all  other  people,  must  be 
kept  in  their  proper  places.     There  is  an  inclination 

in   rlir't'ife    frt    ihn    ii'ifinn  •    fitnl    nn«    ^u\t\inrtt    ^i-ifVi    ofi^lr- 
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irii;  to  their  last,  they  must  needs  make  themselves 
sii])rcmt']y  ridiculous  hy  hecominfr  [)ro[)agaiulists  and 
fliiifjing  themsclvts  inlo  all  sorts  ol'  quostiuiis  tluit 
don't  c'oneern   them." 

"  Art  is  undoubtedly  Ih-foming  a  threat  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  iutelleetuals,"  declared  Miss  Neill- 
S;iva^(\  "  Art  for  art's  sake  is  a  cry  of  the  past. 
'  Art  for  life's  sake,'  is  what  they  say  now.  Art 
nuist  he  alive,  and  it  must  challenge  and  arrest  and 
give  to  think." 

"  So  it  must,"  declared  Tioveday,  "  and  why 
not?     Nietzsche  says — " 

''I'm  almost  sorry,  Lovcday,  that  you  can — " 
began  Lady  Vane,  hut  she  broke  otV,  conscious  that 
it   was   not  a  happy   moment    to  cha.sten   her   future 

-1  ., ,-,  ™\,  *  ,,«     ^Y^     1,,,,-  O  I.  ^  .......  U  .«.....,*.,  »  ^VT''*'!^-"^  •»?»/' 
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soon  rose.  The  women  followed  her,  and,  when  they 
liad  gone,  fSir  Kalegh  spoke  to  Admiral  Chainper- 
nowne,  while  Spedding,  who  was  a  familiar  guest, 
left  them   to  join   the  ladies   in   the   garden. 

"  Why  will  Loveday  read  that  trash?  She  knows 
so  well  that  it  bothers  my  mother.  I  don't  par- 
ticularly mind,  because  one  cannot  combat  falsehood 
and  folly  without  mastering  the  wrong  motives  and 
false  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  a  womaii's  inind 
is  so  easily  nn])alanced.  They  lack  our  ballast,  and 
have  a  certain  unhappy  instinct  to  fly  to  ills  they 
know  not  of  —  witness  the  Suffragettes  and  anti- 
nuirriage  women,  and  their  last  developments;  but 
one  looks  on  to  the  future.  T  cannot  treat  her  like 
a  child  and  tell  her  what  literature  I  put  on  my 
index.     It  is  so  absurd." 

"  She  s     got     a     bruin,        licciareu     iiie     Auiuirai. 
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It's  unfortunate  in  a  way  when  a  boautitul  woman 
isn't  content  to  reiL'u  as  women  used  to,  and  luive  us 
at  tlieir  feet,  and  rule  the  worhl  throutrh  us,  with- 
out l)otheriiif;  ahout  the  machinery  thiit  we  have  set 
up  for  our  (iwii  uses.  They  throw  away  the  price- 
less thiuirs  with  hoth  liands  in  their  struj.'j,de  for 
our  i)a!fry  i)rivih'ges.  L(ive(hiy  is  certainly  a  lilth,' 
bitten  with  modernism.  Hut  1  do  my  h,  st  to  steady 
her.  She  is  very  younir,  and  won't  realise  that  she 
is  very  hi'autiful." 

"  I'm  sure  I've  told  hei  so  often  enough,"  said 
"^ir  Ralegh.  "It  is  tlie  old  story.  Admiral.  i»lle- 
iie.ss  always  tends  to  mischief  and  Satan  finds  s<irae 
mischief  still." 

"  But  she's  not  idle." 

"  We  nuist  saddle  her  with  more  responsibility," 
declared  Loveday's  betrothed.  "  Leave  this  to  me 
and  my  mother." 

"To  you --not  Lady  Vane,  "Ralegh.  You'll  for- 
give my  bluntne.ss,  but  she  and  Loveday  haven't 
found  just  the  line  of  least  resistance  yet.  They 
will,  of  course;  but  your  mother's  —  well,  reaction- 
ary, you  know.  Quite  right  — always  right,  for 
nowadays  if  you  give  the  people  an  inch  they'll 
'  go  to  hell,'  as  my  groom  said  y(!sterday.  You  can't 
be  too  cautious  —  still  —  it's  in  the  air  —  e(iuality 
and  one  man  as  good  as  another,  and  all  the  rest 
of  this  infernal  nonsejase.  Your  plan  is  the  wise,st ; 
Lady  Vane  is — ^  but  I'm  on  dangerous  ground." 

"  Don't  think  that  we  have  not  thrashed  out  these 
cpiestions,"  answered  the  younger  man.  "  T  go  a 
kng  way  with  my  mother,  but  not  all  the  way.     We 
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right  spirit,  ("oiu'pssion  and  coiuproinisc  are  tlio 
watcliwords." 

The   other   nodded. 

"  The  si'a,  advances  upon  the  himi,"  he  said,  "  but 
while  the  water  swallows  the  earth  iu  one  place,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  earth  to  bob  up  apain  some- 
where else,  and  so  restore  the  balance.  Capital  is 
not  doinp  this.  The  riilinj;  classes  have  not  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  give  in  one  direction  and  get 
back  in   anothei-.     \ow  my  theory — " 

Admiral  Cliampernowne  fired  a  broadside  of  i)op- 
piins  from  his  "  three-decker  "  mind,  and  then  they 
went  into  the  garden  together. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE    LETTER 

LovEDAY  received  a  letU-r  presently.  It  was  long, 
but  she  found  it  exceedingly  interesting.  None  had' 
ever  written  to  hf'r  in  this  strain  before;  yet  there 
was  that  in  her  to  welcome  tne  letter  and  feed  upon 
It.  The  eomraunication  came  like  a  light  upon  her 
vague  aspirations  and  nebulous  thinking  It  fired 
her;  it  indicated  a  starting  point;  it  invited  her  to 
take  her  dreams  seriously  and  apply  them  to  some 
practical  end  — if  only  the  end  of  self-culture. 

...  "  ^lEnrci  Cn-B,  Lo\iK)N. 

Dear  Mi.ss  Merton,— 

"I  love  art  aoove  all  things,  and  look 
to  It  .(.r  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  earth  some  dav  • 
therefore  it  follows  that  I  could  wish  cvervbodv  el.st' 
did  the  same.  You  are  a  likely  disciple,  and  if  by 
taking  a  little  thought,  I  can  win  you  to  the  fold  of 
the  elect,  I  shall  be  proud  and  glad;  because  vou  are 
clever  and  beautiful;  and  if  you  once  grmv  en- 
thusiastic, you  may  justify  your  existence  and  be  a 
noble  inspiration  for  art  in  others,  even  though  vou 
produce  none  yourself. 

"  You  ought  to  animate  a  glorious  picture  some 
day,  or  impel  a  poet  to  big  work.  So  T  want  to  help 
you  yourself  to  plant  your  feet  firmly;  and  I  want 
you  to  be  Greek, 
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"  They  say  the  Greek  spirit  is  dead,  and  that  it  is 
aflfectatiou  to  try  and  revive  it.  But  how  can  eternal 
principles  die?  How  can  a  creative  afiflatus  founded 
on  the  logic  of  pure  reason  die?  The  new  energy 
I  recognise;  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  old.  Chaos 
cannot  kill  cosmos,  any  more  than  the  supernatural 
can  smudge  out  rationalism.  An  avalanche  may 
bury  the  vernal  gentian;  but  time  will  sweep  the  one 
away,  while  the  other  is  inunortal,  and  the  same  sun- 
siiine  that  melts  the  snow  will  revive  the  little  flower  s 
everlasting  blue.  No  truth  slays  another  truth,  and 
if  we  profess  and  practise  a  i>sychology  in  art  that 
the  Greek  knew  not;  if  the  Renaissance  brought 
foi  h  an  art  of  the  soul  that  was  foreign  to  Attie 
genius,  that  is  not  to  say  that  tlie  earlier  art  cannot 
still  flasli  its  beacon  and  lift  its  ideals.  There  are 
a  sort  of  men  whose  instinct  and  liabit  of  mind 
cliiine  with  the  old  order  —  the  men  who  base  the 
prime  of  "huTiian  achievement  on  reason,  and  who 
look  to  reason  for  all  Tnat  is  most  beautiful,  serene, 
and  sane  —  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  These 
men  are  Greek,  and  live:  Keats,  Landor,  Swinburne, 
Thorvaldsen,  Hewlett,  occur  to  me  on  the  instant. 
If  you  love  the  thin  mysticism  of  a  Maeterliii  k,  I 
.say  nothing.  If  you  like  Belgian  fog  better  than 
sunshine  on  the  Acropolis  —  well,  who  shall  disput<> 
about  tastes?  If  the  eternal,  stuflTy  miasma  of  sex 
attracts  you,  I'm  merely  sorry;  and  sorrier  still  if 
the  thing  called  '  realism  '  is  welcome  to  your 
spirit;  but  don't  reverse  the  old  maxim  and  praise 
the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  pa.st,  after  the 
fashion  of  certain  atYected  moderns,  who  shout  that 
the  heirlooms  of  the  earth  should   be  built  into  a 
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'.onhro  to  illunnnat..  ,ho  .l<.ionnit=..s  o''  the  Intest  men 

i^tieh'tl.r  "V  ^"  "'   ^^   ''™'-  -"^h  a  dismal 
HtKh,  tlmt  one  has  to  fly  to  real  life  to  escape  from 

"  The  Greek  spirit  lives,  heoause  it  was  built  on 
.'  «--  --k  of  lunuan  reason,  and  -  be  there  gods 

be  there  none-reason  is  responsible  for  the  .- 
iunn^  tlnngs  m  philosophy  and  art  and  science.  I 
.I'Klge  that  the  new  forn.s  are  but  a  midge-dan.e  a 
sundown,  and  the  men  who  maul  marble  to-dav  wil 
^o  gotten  forever  when  the  names  of  Myron  and 
lhKl.,s  are  mightu^r  than  now.  The  painters  _  but 
I  hope    lady,  you'll  eon>e  to  see  what  was  done  by 

H.m  busy  ,m.n  of  Tuseany  before  a  ^^^^^ 
Mnked   the   ..],te.   or   a   i'iea.sso   built    portraits   with 
si'rf    '!"      ^^^*-^:'"''''i    th.^    soul    from    a    wine-d.ss. 
Su.ely  there  are  tar  better  thir,..s  to  be  extraete.l  fron. 
a    vnu.g  ass  t^^^  And   how   rou.hly  time 

d'.l.  ;Mth  tluvse  modern  masters!  Soon  even  the 
Putunsts  will  be  futurists  no  n.ore,  but  nu^re  glo!" 
Morn.s  of  a  tnrgotten  night.  Presently  we  shallhave 
a  new  Ruler  Art  of  the  nursery,  an,l  none  will  be 
«'.<>wed  to  tou<-h  a  brush  or  pen  after  the  magistral 
age  of  ,ve  years.  But  out  of  the  smother,  those 
tlungs  that  ue  saw  at  the  British  Mi,seu,n  will  per- 
•s'st  m  tbe.r  majesty  and  might -the  Parthenon  to 
.'in  ants    nest. 

'•  Don't  you  belief,  the  people  who  tell  vou  that 
"0  go  to  paganis.n  for  form  and  to  ("hristianitv  for 

-bur  The  colour  of  the  Greeks  is  gone;  but"  it  is 
sufficient  that  yon  merely  reph-,  '  Titian  -  Turn..r  ' 
^ou  can't  link  these  n,cn  up  with  CLri.stianitv  if 
your.    hnn..st-f„r   there's   not   a   spark   in   either 
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Venit'e  wts  born  of  the  Orient,  and  the  Orient  has 
no  n-^e   for  Christianity,  and  never  will  have. 

'  oO  J  be<?  and  implore  that  you  go  1)aek  to  the 
alpha  and  omega,  and  if  yon  mean  to  study  art  and 
make  it  an  abiding  joy  and  deli^^ht  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  let  it  be  on  the  Greek  values  —  neither 
before  them  nor  after  them.  Reflect  more,  and  have 
your  being  in  rationalism.  Keep  your  mind  clean 
of  superstition  and  sticky  prejudices  and  the  fatal 
religious  bias  that  has  killed  so  much  art  and  vitiates 
so  much  modern  criticism.  Superstition,  you  must  re- 
member, poisons  the  very  holy  of  holies  in  a  man's 
heart. 

"  Art  to-day  is  almost  ei:tirely  in  the  hands  of 
tlio  lower  middle-class  (to  classify  without  snubbish- 
ui'ss),  and  nobody  in  the  least  realises  what  a  catastro- 
phe that  is.  You  can't  get  Ruler  Art  out  of  the 
lower  middle-class.     It  is  an  impossibility. 

"  Take  our  own  Swift  or  Landor,  and  then  con- 
sider these  people,  and  you  will  say  again,  as  I  did 
just  now,  '  The  Parthenon  to  an  ants'  nest.'  In 
the  lower  middle-class  the  art-lovers,  of  whom  there 
are  many,  understand  the  best  in  literature  and 
pictures  and  music  «■;  few  among  us  do.  But  they 
despise  tradition,  and  knew  no  reverence.  They  play 
til!'  piano  and  play  it  well;  but  they  play  it  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  with  a  bottle  of  beer  ])eside  them.  And, 
remember,  they  are  ])roud  of  this  abominable  atti- 
tude, because  they  despise  tradition.  Do  you  see 
what  that  means?  They  simply  don't  understand 
coming  to  Bach  in  purple  and  fine  linen  It  risn't 
in  their  blood  to  bend  the  knee.  Only  the  proud 
can  do  that.     They  lack  the  classical  sense,  and  pre- 
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tend   that   what   tlioy   hick   must  he   ueedlo.ss      Thcy 
■sneer  at  tho  dead  lau-uagos  — as  the  live  ass  sneers 
at  the  dead  Jion.     Their  taste  in  art  is  often  austere 
and  hne;   hut  their  taste  in   life  is  si.nplv  hideous. 
.Sueh  pauiters  and   writers  will   never  help  to  turn 
human   soeiety   into   a    Mork   „f   diirnified    art-   thev 
wdl  never  make  th<.ir  own  lives  tnasterpieees      Thev 
;«n.  formless,  remember  — a  eardinal  sin-and  it  is 
m  vain  they  tell  yon  that  the  ehaoti.-  of  to-dav   is 
tlie  classical  of  to-morrow.     Nothing  without  a  skele- 
ton can  endure.     Some  art  is  alive  and  some  art  is 
fossil,  but  everything  that  has  lasted  was  built  on  a 
skeleton  of  form  and   modelled   with  the  steel  of  a 
stern  selective  power.     It  has  been  said   bv  a  very 
great  artist  that  'to  stand  with  the  doors' of  one's 
soul   wide  open,   to  lie  slavishly  in  the   dust   before 
every  t,ivial  fact,  at  all  times  of  the  dav  to  be  strained 
ready  for  the  leap,  in  order  to  deposit  oneself  into 
ether  souls  and  other  things -in  short,  the  famous 
objectivity  "  of  modern  times,  is  bad  taste,  vulgar 
cheap.  *     ' 

_    "  And,  what's  more,  it  isn't  creating:  it's  collect- 
in? -as  the  miser  piles  gold  pieces,  or   th<>   biblio- 
phile,   books.     And    the    resultant    pile    is -what? 
Ihe  ants'  nest  again  —  a   formless  honp  Avith  everv 
scrap    of    equal    value.     Formh-ss    and    stuffv,    too 
Wp  all   know  the  stuffy  writers,   and   j.ainters,  and 
musicians,   and   actors.     They   la,-k   touch   and   taste 
and    the    selective    super-sensitiveness    of    the    real 
swolls.     Don't  be  led  away  by  them  and  their  mean 
pLdosophies.     Remember  that  an  ounce  of  imagina- 
tion IS  worth  a  hundredweight  of  observation  everv 
time.     Ooservation  may  be  a  good  ladder;  hut  im- 
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agination  is  a  pair  oi"  wings,  and  without  wings  we 
can  only  creep  and  catalogue. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  any  more  about  it;  if  you 
want  to  hear  of  the  art  that  stands  on  a  plane  a 
million  miles  above  the  things  we  mortals  call  ugli- 
ness and  beauty  and  truth  —  the  art  that  is  my  god 
—  then  I'll  go  on.  But  this  is  enougli  fur  a  start. 
I  shall  know  by  your  reply  whether  it's  worth  while 
writing  any  more  to  you. 

"  Meantime,  believe  me, 

"  Yoius  most  truly. 

"  Bertram  D.vxgerfield." 


Loveuay  fastened  on  the  last  words  first.  "  Con- 
ceited horror!  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  So,  indeed, 
my  friend,  you  won't  know  by  my  reply  if  it's 
worth  while  writing  any  more,  because  —  I  slian  't 
reply. ' ' 

But  she  was  not  ungrateful;  indeed,  the  letter 
awakened  many  moods,  and  in  some  of  these  the  gir-l 
felt  hearty  thanks  that  a  stranger  should  have  been 
at  such  trouble  on  her  behalf.  When  she  thought 
about  responding,  however,  certain  portions  of  the 
letter  barred  thp  way.  He  had  implied  that  she 
would  be  more  likely  to  inspire  than  create;  and  this 
was  hard  to  forgive. 

She  showed  the  letter  to  Sir  Ralegh,  who  read  it 
with  pensive  and  puzzled  eyes. 

"  What  on  earth  does  he  want  to  say,  and  what 
does  he  suggest  that  you  are  to  do?  T  should  be 
sorry  for  you  to  go  as  a  pupil  to  such  a  harum- 
scarum    chap." 

"  But  you  love  the  Greek  things,  Kalegh?  " 
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"  In  their  places.  They  liave  their  state! inoss  and 
classieal  eliiirm.  They  are  part  of  the  worhi's  wealth. 
I  have  read  th,>  tragedies,  of  eourse,  and  understand 
the  point  of  view.  And  he  is  right  ahout  Latin  and 
Oreek,  uo  douht.  iJut  it  is  nonsense  at  this  stag.'  of 
the  world "s  pro-ress  to  talk  ahout  putting  th(.  (Jreek 
spirit  Hrst.  He  ignores  Christianity  and  its  siguiti- 
cance.     Worse,  he  distinctly  slights  it." 

"  He  would  hate  your  stags'  heads  and  tig.-r  skins 
and  things." 

"  Such  trophies  are  pi'oper  to  the  decoration  of 
such  a  vestihule  and  hall  as  we  have  at  Vanestowe. 
Whether  this  gentleman  woidrl  hate  them  or  nut,  is 
a    matter    that    hardly    concerns    me." 

"He'd  like  the  leopard  skins  —  for  ma>nads  and 
bacchanals." 

"  I  M-e  a  danger  in  this  man,"  declared  her  be- 
trothed. ''  He  talks  of  art  as  being  above  truth. 
Now  that  is  lax  and  iitimoral  and  unsound.  There 
i-an  he  no  excuse  for  nonsense  of  that  sort." 

"I'm  sure  he  doesn't  mean  it  for  nonsense."  said 
Loveday.  "  He's  in  deadly  earnest.  The  question 
is,  sliaJl   I  answer  him?  " 

"Of  course,  you  must  aeknnwledg(>  it.  I  will  give 
him  the  credit  of  meaning  well  and  kiiullv.  He  is 
young. ' ' 

"  Young  and  joyous." 

"  Acknowledge  the  l.-tter  with  thanks.  Tell  him 
that  his  theories  interest  but  by  no  means  convince 
.^■ou.  His  last  sentence  suggests  that  he  doesn't  quite 
know  how  to  write  to  a  woman;  and  vet  a  Danger- 
fiohl  should  i)e  a  Dangerfield  —  even  though  an 
artist." 
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Loveday  lauphcd. 

"  I  expect  he  would  hate  to  hear  voii  say  that." 
"  WhyV  " 

"  Because  he  thinks  —  I'm  sure  of  it —  that  it  is 
a  much  finer  thing  to  ])e  an  artist  than  a  Danger- 
field." 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  T'tii  not  nnreasonahle;  I  can 
quite  imagine  the  young,  entJiusiastic,  callow  mind 
eapa])le  of  taking  that  position.  Hut.  believe  me, 
in  time  to  come,  when  he  has  seen  more  of  the  world 
and  had  wider  experience,  he  will  get  his  philosophy 
and  views  of  life  and  art  into  better  order." 

"  But  he  does  stand  up  for  caste,  you  see,  and 
wishes  art  could  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
lower  middle-cla.ss. ' ' 

"It  is  no  good  talking  like  that.  Art,  at  })est,  is 
a  very  minor  matter.  It  is  the  things  that  count 
that  I  should  like  to  lake  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
lower  middle-class  — if  I  could.  One  views  it  with 
profound  respect  but  gathering  uneasiness.  The 
power  of  the  lower  middle-class  increases  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the  nation, 
and  they  know  it." 

"  I'll  answer  his  letter,  then?  " 

"  Tn  such  a  way  that  .Air.  Dangerfield  will  not  feel 
ealled  upon  to  elaborate  his  ideas  any  further.  He 
is  probably  like  most  quite  young  men:  he  mistakes 
feeling  for  thinking,  and  thinks  as  he  goes  along.  Tt 
will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  impose  his  opinions 
upon  other  people  when  they  are  a  little  better  con- 
sidered." 

Loveday,  rather  impressed  by  this  criticism,  pre- 
pared to  reply,  but  before  doing  so  she  visited  the 
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writer's  aunt  — ono  Lady  Constance  Dangerfield,  the 
widow  of  Bertram's  uticlf. 

She  lived  near  Chudlei-,'h  in  a  broad,  low  house 
surrounded  hy  a  modern  verandali.  The  ^'arden  was 
full  ol"  flowers;  the  verandah  had  been  turned  into  a 
larpe  aviary,  in  whieh  dwelt  fifty  birds,  some  nuisieal 
and  plain,  some  brilliant  and  harsli.  They  m.i.je  a 
^'reat  noise,  but  Lady  Dangerfield  ehanced  to" be  rather 
deal',  and  the  clatter  did  not  trouble  her.  She  was 
short  and  stout,  and  her  hair  slowly  relinquished  its 
original  sand  colour  for  silver-grey.  Her  eyes  were 
blue  and  keen;  her  outlook  cynical,  her '  humour 
genuine,  but  of  a  saturnine  (juality.  Loveday,  how- 
ever, was  a  favourite,  and  generally  won  the  lady 
to  a  more  benign  outlook  on  life.*  She  read  her 
nephew's  letter  and  surprised  the  recipient. 

''  I've  heard  all  this  a  thousand  times.  And  I'm 
going  to  hear  it  ail  over  again  soon.  He's  coming 
to  me.  Yes,  he  has  pretended  that  he  wants  to 
paint  me.  The  scamp  writes  that  he's  only  been 
waiting  for  my  hair  to  turn  a  nice  colour,  and  feels 
sure  that  the  time  has  come.  And  now  you've 
brought  this  letter  and  given  him  away.  How  sillv 
he'll  look  when  I  tell  him  that  I've  seen  it!  And 
how  silly  he'll  think  you  were  to  show  it  to  me!  " 

"  Coming  here!  " 

"  If  I  ask  him.     Shall  I?  " 

"  It  would  be  lovely  to  get  a  good  picture  0/  you 
—  if  he's  clever  enough." 

"  He's  quite  clever  enough.  He  amuses  me,  be- 
cause his  theories  are  so  lively.  One  may  indulge  in 
lively  theories.  Tt  is  only  i)ractice  that  knocks'  the 
bottom  out  of   Lliem.     There's  truth   in   this  screed. 
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The  world  is  soon  going  to  belong  to  the  lower  mid 
die-class ;  and  for  faith  we  shall  have  a  sort  of  mild, 
Marcus  Aurelian  free-thought  —  cotton-woolly  — 
close  and  rather  mean,  and  consequently  rather  pop- 
ular. The  lonely,  lofty  spirits  will  retire  to  caves, 
only  to  be  poked  out  qnd  hunted  to  death.  Bertram 
will  find  himself  like  the  hawk  in  the  poultry-yard 
presently  —  a  cork  on  his  beak  and  his  claws  cut  off. 
Then  he'll  have  to  change  his  theories,  or  be  pecked 
to  pieces  by  the  fowls  of  the  earth." 

"  He'll  live  alone  and  escape  the  traps,"  prophesied 
Loveday.     '"  When's  he  coming?  " 

"  He  saj'S  next  ^Monday;  therefore  it  will  be  sooner 
or  later  than  that.  Sir  Ralegh  must  ask  us  to  dinner. 
I  should  like  to  see  them  together." 

"  I  do  think  he  might  give  us  all  some  new  ideas," 
declared  the  younger.  "  I'm  sure  we  ignore  art  too 
much  in  FJngland,  Lady  Dangcrfield." 

"  They  order  this  better  in  France.     Here  people 

are  either  idiotic  and   hysterical   alniut  art,  or  else 

brutally  indilTerent.     But  there  is  a  golden  mean." 

"  D'you  know  what  your  nephew  believes?     He's 

not  a  Christian." 

■'  Who  is?  Who  believes  anything  when  it  comes 
to  the  test  of  labouring  or  suffering  for  it?  Look 
round  you  at  the  county.  D'you  know  one  man  in 
it  who  is  as  frightened  of  God  as  he  is  of  the  gout? 
Does  one  care  for  his  soul  as  he  does  for  his  stom- 
ach?    Not  one  man  —  unless  it's  your  man." 

"  Mr.    Dangerfield   must   come   to   see   Vanestowe 
ai.d  the  gardens  and  Adam  Fry." 
"  And  you.     No  doubt  he'll   come." 
i  lu  arraiu  iit-  s  a  gieaL  iuunuug. 
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*'  Likf  most  f,'rr;it    iii(>n." 

"  D'you  call  him,  '  -mit,'  Lady  I)aiip<'rfipld?  " 
He  will  hi'.  Ilis  lallicr  was  .so-so;  but  his 
inotht-r  was  oiii'  of  llic  cievcri'st  women  1  over  met. 
She  had  Italian  blood  in  her  from  the  Strozzi.  Ho 
gets  his  passion  for  art  from  her;  but  when'  hf  gets 
his  power  from,   who  ean  tell?" 

"  Could  he  paint  you  with  vour  dear  liirds  round 
you?  " 

*•  No  loubt  hi>  could.  A  charminj?  thought,  as  the 
birds  would  distract  attention  from  the  subject. 
But,  of  course,  if  1  sug;_'est  it,  he  won't." 

Loveday  sped  away. 

"  Now  I  needn't  answer  the  letter."  she  reflected. 
Yet  sh-  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  answering 
it.  because  she  had  thoudit  of  a  sharp  and  clever 
thini,'  to  say.  Th-re  was  a  little  sting  in  it  — a 
sting  for  his  sting. 


CHAPTER  V 


A    DESEKTKl)    lllSBAXD 

A  PRETTY  house  call.-d  '•  The  Cnt,.  "  stood  a  mile 
from  Vant'Stowe.  It  was  the  rt'sidt'iu-c  of  Hastings 
Forbes  and  his  wife,  Una.  Her  origin  was  oljs.'ure. 
and  about  her  tliere  were  no  indieations  of  "  L.D.," 
by  whieh  h'tters  Sir  Kah'>:h  and  fiis  eirele  under- 
stood tlie  saered  and  magie  words.  "  Long  Descent  "; 
but  none  the  h'ss,  Mrs.  Forbes  had  won  the  hearts 
of  many  beside  her  Iiusband. 

Women    liked    her    little.     Lady    Dangerlield    said 
that  they   could   not   forgive   her   for   understanding 
men  so  well.     She  triumplu-d  over  the  masculine  soul, 
hunted,  intrigued,  entertained,  and  kept  a  man  cook. 
H<r   husband   was  tall,   handsome,   and   colourless. 
She  never  ceased  from  urging  him  to  do  some  work 
in   the   world,    but   it   was   not  his   ambition.     They 
differeil  nmch  in  secret,  and  :\Irs.  Forbes  had  been 
heard  publicly  to  say  she   would  not  have  married 
ILsstings   had   she   known   of   his   incurable   laziness. 
He   was  interested   in  d..ffodils  and  golf.     Once   he 
had  gone  to  the  Pyrenees  to  collect  daffodils  and  re- 
turned with  thirteen  roots.     These  peri.shed,  and  he 
trusted    henceforth    to    nurserymen.     To    please    his 
wife   he   undertook   the   duties   of   Secretary    to   the 
Haldon  Golf  Club,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  this 
institution  that  Sir  Ralegh  called  upon  Mr.   Forbes 
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He  found  the  man  in  his  smokin^r-room,  huddled 
up  by  till'  tire  in  a  state  bordering  on  collapse.  Be- 
side him  was  a  eeilaret  and  sipliun.  He  was  elad 
in  .silver-grey  flannels  with  a  scarlet  tie,  and  on  hi.s 
feet  were  violet  socks  and  white  leather  lawn-tennis 
Khoes. 

"  Morning,  Forbes  — why,  what's  the  matter  with 
your  hair?  " 

The  other  rose  and  took  the  hand  extended  to  him. 
"Vane,"  he  said,  "she's  run  away  —  my  wife. 
She's  -"i"ays  had  scores  of  men  friends;  but,  of 
course,  I  thought  her  straight  as  a  line.  You'll  n.-ver 
fjuess  who  it  was.  Forgive  me  if  I'm  incoherent. 
She  leaves  a  letter  for  mc.  Alp'ionse  has  had  a  sort 
of  fit  about  it  in  the  kitchen.  There  has  been  no 
breakfast.  I  have  not  done  my  hair.  Naturally  you 
noticed  it.  The  cynicism  —  the  bitter  eynicisnx !  A 
bolt  from  the  blue.  In  a  word  —  a  dentist !  A 
wretched  dentist  from  Exeter.  I  believe  his  beastly 
Dame  is  Wicks;  but  I  c.m't  read  her  letter  very  well. 
She  doesn't  even  take  the  trouble  to  write  clearly. 
It  came  hy  post  this  morning,  and  Alphcnsc  got  one 
at  the  same  time  tellirg  him  not  to  leave  me  for  the 
present.  He's  an  American  dentist.  I'v*'  been  sus- 
picious, Vane,  because  her  teeth  are  absolutely  per- 
fect. She  met  him  last  year.  There  is  no  conceal- 
ment.    She  has  gone  to  Italy  with  him." 

Sir  Ralegh  was  deeply  concerned. 

"  Good  God!  My  dear  fellow  —  are  you  sure  this 
is  not  some  ghastly  fooling  — some  terrible  mis- 
take? " 

Ha.stings  shook  his  head,  then  bent  it.  His  voice 
was  broken. 
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le's  had  cnoii^'li  of  iiii',  I  suppose.     I've  al 
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tried  to  he  sporting'  to  her.  I've  always  considered 
her  ta.stes,  and  never  l)eeu  jealous  or  any  rot  of  that 
Fort.     I    needn't    tell    you    that.     And    I've    al 
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infernally  honourable 
where  women  are  .-onicrned.  We  married  for  love 
thirteen  years  a^o.  She's  a  few  years  older  than  I 
am.  I  wanted  ehildren.  you  know,  Vane.  I'm  fond 
of  ehildren  But  she  had  her  own  idcius  about  that, 
so  we  n(>,"eed  not  to  havt;  any.  I  wish  I  had  been 
firmer  a'nout  it  now.  It  mi<rht  have  made  all  the  di.  - 
ferenee.  Of  eourse,  this  is  in  strictest  confidence. 
I'm  saying  mure  than  one  onglit  to  say  —  but  you'll 
understand.  Fancy  getting  up  and  not  brushing  one's 
hair!  That  shows.  She  was  always  tremendously 
fond  of  masculine  society,  as  you  may  remember. 
She  liked  them  round  her  —  naturally.  I  never 
grudfjfed  the  tribute.  It  was  a  compliment  to  me  as 
well  as  her.  But  — impropriety  —  I'd  have  called 
out  any  man  who  had  wliispered  the  word  in  con  lec- 
tion with  her!  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  but 
once.  There  was  a  stupid  ki.ssing  scene  I  dropped  in 
upon  years  n<ro.  But  it  was  nothing  — a  boy.  In 
fact,   I  may  say  I  trusted  her  implicitly." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  fellow. 
Upon  my  soul  it  staggers  me,"  confessed  the  other. 
"  One  hears  t)f  these  things,  and  one  knows  they  hap- 
pen;  but  to  have  such  a  tragedy  here  —  I  always 
thought  you  were  an  example  to  all  married  people. 
Your  home  see  ned  built  upon  the  very  highest  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity  between  man  and  woman." 

"  It  was  —  it  wa.s,"  declared  the  deserted  husband. 

I  tell  yuu   iliis  is  the  most  shattering  and  unex- 
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pectwl  thing  that  you  could  imagine.  '  Affinity  '  is 
the  wonl  she  uses.  After  thirteen  years  with  me  — 
heart  to  heart,  and  not  a  secret  between  us  —  so  far 
as  1  knew— she  tinds  an  'affinity  '—a  dentist.  It's 
addin-:  insult  to  injury  —  like  b"ing  run  over  by  a 
donkey-eart,   after  you've   won  the   V.C.     A  dentist 

—  somehuw  in  this  darkest  moment  of  my  life,  1  feel 

—  however  — ' ' 
lie  rose. 

"  Wliat  did  you  come  for?  " 

"  Only  some  trifle  about  the  club.  Never  mind 
that.  I  am  profoundly  sorry  for  you,  Forbes.  This 
is  a  crusher.  At  sueh  a  time  one  begins  to  measure 
the  worth  of  one's  friends.  Don't  forget  that  I  count 
myself  youi-  friend.  Command  me  if  I  can  <io  any- 
thing for  you." 

"  I  know  it.  I  can't  thank  you  enou-rh.  Un- 
fortunately the  world  is  powerless  to  help   me." 

"  You  must  get  free  and  then  face  life.  It's  a 
hard  stroke,  l)ut  yon 'tv  well  rid  of  her." 

"  There  are  wheels  within  wheels,"  murnuired 
Hastings  Forbes.  "It  means  — but  \,hy  tlie  devil 
should  I  bother  you  with  tlie  thing?  I  eau't  expect 
anybody  else  to  be  interested." 

"  The  details  are,  of  course,  sacred,  and  you  know 
that  other  people's  business  is  a  subject  very  distaste- 
ful to  me,"  answered  Sir  Ralegh.  "  But  if  I  can 
help  you,  the  case  is  altered.  Only  I  don't  see  how 
I  can." 

"  You  can't.  Nobody  can.  There  is  a  very  pe- 
culiar cowardice  in  whit  my  wife  has  done.  It's 
fcarfullv  unsportiuii.  Yuo  uoji'L  let  ii  go  further; 
hut,    as   a    matter   of    fact,    she    has   the    monev.     I 
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haven't  a  penny.  My  total  private  income  from 
all  sources  is  two  hundred  a  year.  1  will  he  just 
to  her.  She  always  wanted  me  to  seek  work  with 
emolument;  but  from  the  first  she  knew  that  1  had 
no  intention  of  doin<r  so.  Constitutionally  I  am  not 
suited  to  any  life  involving  regular  mental  applica- 
tion. I  can't  help  that.  I  was  made  so.  It  was 
my  ambition,  therefore,  from  a  comparatively  early 
age,  to  marry  a  woman  of  good  means,  who  might 
need  my  help  and  care  in  the  ndministratiou  of  her 
fortune.  I  fell  in  with  Una  when  I  was  three-arid- 
twenty —  a  youth,  but  a  youth  with  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders.  I  had  been  called  upon  at  my 
father's  death  to  face  poverty.  Vane,  and  the  ex- 
perience had  saddened  and  aged  me.  It  had  also 
'iogusted  me.  I^ut  Una  came  ato  my  sphere. 
t>he  was  an  orphan  of  six-and-twenty.  One  need  not 
bother  yoi.  vith  her  life ;  but  you  can  bear  testimony 
to  her  charm  and  distinction  of  mind,  her  vivacity, 
her  repartee.  Shp  also  had  beautiful  thoughts  on 
religion  and  a  future  existence  which  naturally  were 
reserved  for  me.  At  least  one  always  thought  so; 
but  God  knows  now.  Fancy  having  secrets  with  a 
dentist !  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  shoot  him,  Vane.  But 
then,  agai.i,  "-ho  could  shoot  a  dentist?  " 

"  Don't  talk  like  that.  You  know  you're  not  the 
first  man  that  has  had  to  face  this  tragedy,  my  dear 

frllow." 

"  You  see  the  situation  is  so  i  olved.  Tf  T  had 
the  money,  it  vouldn't  matter  a  mtton.  And.  look- 
ing back.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  let  her  have  her  way  and 
settle  a  ihousand  a  year  on  me,  when  she  wanted  to. 
She  was  madly  in  love,  I  may  mention.     But  one 
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couldn't  do   that.     At    least,    I   didu't    iVcl   as   if  I 
could  — thL'u." 

"  You  couldn't  possiiqy  have  kept  it  in  anv  case 
—  after  this." 

"No  — of  course  not  —  unthinkable.  If  vou 
knew  how  hard  I've  tried  to  please  that  woman, 
Vane.  I  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  looking  the 
other  way  —  utterly. ' ' 

Sir  Kal.'pli   began   to  prow  impatient. 

"  Don't  dwell  on  the  past  now.  You  must  look 
ahead." 

"I'm  doing  so.  I'm  facing  the  future.  Hence 
this  depression.  All  gone  —  wife,  means,  position. 
You  wouldn't  think  that  a  fiend  —  however,  so  it  is. 
She  doesn't  even  mention  money  in  her  letter." 

"  What  does  she   mention?  " 

"You  may  read  it  if  you  —  can.  At  times  of 
emotion,  which  are  almost  hourly  occurrences  in  her 
life,  her  handwriting,  like  her  voice,  gets  out  of  con- 
trol." 

"I  wouldn't  read  it  for  anything."  declared  the 
other.  "  I  only  ask  if  she  has  indicated  her  inten- 
tions. " 

"  Her  intentions  — her  present  intentions —  are  to 
make  a  home  in  Italy  j.nd  become  the  dentist's  wife 
as  soon  as  possible.  .She  is  greedy  enough  to  add 
that  if  at  any  time  I  don't  Manf  Alph.mse.  she  will 
be  delighted  to  engage  him  ;ig.iin.  Of  course  she 
knows  very  well  that  I  can't  keep  him.  He  gets  a 
hundred  a  year.  He'IU-o  back  to  her.  He  worships 
her.  One  feels  all  over  the  shop  after  a  crash  like 
this.  Really  one  doesn't  know  where  to  begin 
thinking.     I'm  sitting  here  just  as  if  I  was  turned 
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into  stone.  Of  course,  slie  may  ehauge  her  mind.  I 
confess  I  see  a  dim  phantom  of  hope  there." 

"  Do  you!  Then  I'll  leave  you,  Forbes."  said  Sir 
Ralegh,  whose  indignation  had  been  growing.  "  I'm 
afraid  if  you  feel  that  under  any  eonoeivable  cir- 
cumstances you  could  take  your  wife  back — " 

But  the  other  was  testy. 

"  My  dear  chap,  don't  preach,  for  God's  sake!  If 
the  woman's  got  the  money,  it  isn't  a  case  of  your 
taking  her  back;  it's  a  ease  of  her  taking  you  back. 
I  admit  the  indignity.  It's  a  lesson  and  all  that. 
But  every  man  who  marries  money  has  to  put  his 
pride  in  his  pocket  from  the  first.  That  was  per- 
fectly easy  for  me,  because  I  loved  her  devotedly, 
and  perfect  love  casteth  out  self-respect,  and  every- 
thing." 

Sir  Ralegh  stared,  and  the  other  continued: 

"  No  —  perhaps  I  don't  mean  that  exactly.  What 
the  deuce  am  I  saying?  Leave  me,  Vane,  before  I 
lose  your  friendship.  I  have  your  sympathy  —  I 
know  that." 

"  Be  a  man,"  advis'?d  the  visitor.  "  You  are  not 
yourself  —  naturally  unstrung.  I  will  forget  this  — 
this  rather  impossible  point  of  view.  Forgive  me  for 
using  the  word ;  but  a  jfreat  shock  often  throws  us 
off  our  guard,  I  wish  you  had  a  mother,  or  some- 
body to  support  you.  Perhaps,  till  you  see  your 
lawyers,  my  friend,  Iloskyns,  the  vicar  at  Wliite- 
ford  —  eh?  He's  an  understanding  priest  and  has 
seen  life  in  all  its  aspects.  Good-bye  for  the  pres- 
ent. 1  shall  not,  of  course,  mention  the  matter  even 
to  ?Tiy  mother.  Tt  is  fnr  you  to  make  it  public  when 
you  choose.     But  be  a  man.     If  she  was  that  sort,  she 
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is    ))et4or    away.     You    havt"    your    lilV    hefoiH-    you. 
Thirty-six  is  nothing,  after  all." 

"  It's  far  too  okl  to  hci^^in  to  work,  aiiv  way.  But 
thank  you  for  what  you've  said.  Vane.  1  appreciate 
your  kindness  more  than  word.s  can  tell.  1  shall 
•spend  the  rest  of  my  day  writing  to  her.  And — 
and  —  will  you  ask  me  to  luneh  or  dinner  or  some- 
thing presently  —  just  to  show  you're  on  ray  side? 
Of  .-ourse.  there  will  be  phnty  of  peoph-  to  sav  she 
fled  in  self-defenee  fro.u  a  brute  and  all  that  sort 
of    thing  —  " 

"  If  you're  equal  to  it,  come  by  all  means.  Drop 
in  to  dinner  on  Thursday,  'i'here's  a  nephew  of 
Lady  Danuerfiel'^'s  eoming  — a  sort  of  prottije  of 
my  betrothed  — a  painter  ehap." 

"  No  — that's  not  the  right  atmosphere  for  the  mo- 
ment," s  id  .Air.  Forbes.  "Art  and  lawlessness  are 
synonymous  terms  in  my  opinion.  Siu-'ll  probably 
find  that  nobody  thinks  any  the  worse  of  her  in 
Italy  — that's  why  she's  gone  there.  I  shall  write  to 
her  at  great  length.  It  will  be  the  deuce  of  a  letter; 
but  an  appeal  to  the  past  must  be  made.  It's  neck 
or  nothing." 

"  Ciood-bye,  good-bye.  And  lake  a  higher  tone  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  respeel  of  your  a'cquaiulanee 
in  this  trial."  said  Sir  Italegh. 

Tie  departed  in  iignant  and  a  good  deal  astcmished, 
but  not  in  the  least  amused. 


CTTAPTER  VI 


THE   PAINTER    MAKES    A    IMCT'HE    IN    THE   GRASS 

When  next  Loveday  went  to  Bickley  Lodge,  the 
home  of  Lady  Dan«.a'rtieUl,  she  was  called  to  the 
verandah  to  tiiid  her  friend  in  the  hands  of 
the  painter.  The  old  woman  sat  against  a  hack- 
ground  of  a  silver-grey  sliawl  hung  over  a  screen,  and 
beside  her,  upon  his  pole,  stood  her  favourite  macaw 
—  a  heavy-l)eaked  parrot  plumed  with  dark  blue  and 
orange. 

Bertram  Dangerfield  was  drawing  in  charcoal  on 
a  big  canvas. 

'■  Don't  move.  Aunt  Constance,"  he  said.  Then  he 
rose,  dusted  his  fingers,  and  shook  hands  with  Love- 
day,  lie  treated  her  as  though  he  had  known  her 
all  his  life  and  seen  her  the  day  before. 

"  How  d'you  do?  Isn't  this  a  splendid  subject? 
Do  look  at  them  from  here.  .My  angel  of  an  aunt 
has  promi.sed  ten  sittings.  D'you  see  how  the  splash 
of  the  parrot  will  weigh  against  the  work-basket  and 
silk.     The  colour  mnkes  my  mouth   water." 

"  May  I  watch  you,  or  would  y.iu  rather  I  went 
away?  " 

"  Watch  by  all  means,  bu'  don't  talk.  I  like  my 
sitter  to  talk  all  the  time,  but  nobody  eise.  Oo  on 
talking.  Aunt  C.-nstanee,  plt-jiM." 

"  The  wretch  considers  my  hair  now  paintable," 
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said  Lady  Dangerfiol.l.  "  And  lie  likes  the  lijjht 
here,  and  he  likes  the  macaw,  aud  he  makes  me  wear 
this  dress,  which  is  far  tuo  thin  for  my  comfort.  But 
what  cares  he  if  a  work  of  art  is  the  result?  Let 
him  have  his  ten  sittings  — and  let  me  have  pneu- 
inonia. " 

^  "You  won't  get  pneumonia,"  declared  Bertram. 
"  Drink  a  glass  of  cherry-brandy  every  half-hour  and 
you'll  be  all  right.  But  we  may  have  to  kill  the 
macaw  and  stutl'  him,  I'm  afraid  — if  he  will  shriek 
so.^^  It's  a  fiendish  noise,  and  makes  my  hand  shake." 
"You'd  like  to  kill  me  and  sti'lf  me  too,  I  dare 
say,"  declared  the  sitter. 

"No.  no  — mummies  are  horrid  things.  I 
shouldn't  like  you  as  a  mummy.  Aunt  Constance, 
lou  shall  live  forever  in  your  picture.  It's  going 
to  knock  Whistler's  '  Portrait  of  his  Mother  '  into 
a  cocked  hat." 
He  turned  to  Loveday. 

"  Another  example  of  the  Super-bounder  in  art," 
he  said.  "  A  genius,  but  a  fearfully  trying  person- 
ality. p\w  great  artists  are  great  men  — perhaps 
you've  noticed  that?  " 

"  To  be  a  great  artist  is  to  be  a  grei.t  man,"  de- 
clared Loveday;  but  he  would  not  grant  this. 

"  Not  at  all.  You  can  produce  greatness  with(mt 
being  great.  You'll  think  I'm  going  back  on  mv 
letter  and  not  putting  art  before  everything;  but  I'm 
not.  My  idea  of  a  great  man  —  "  Stea'dy,  Aunt 
Constance!  You've  dropped  your  head  an  inch," 
"  I'm  getting  tired,"  she  said. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  good  dreaming  of  getting  tired  yet  " 
he  told  her.     "  You  shall  see  the  drawing  in-sav 
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an  hour.     That  will  eheer  you  up.     You  don't  know 

how  intere.stiu<,'  you  arc." 

"  May  Loveday  read  to  me,  then?  " 

'I  I'd   much  sooner  you   talked   than   listened." 

"How  can   anybody   talk   with  you   here?"  she 

said.     Then  she  spoke  with  the  girl: 

"  Does  Sir  Ralegh  know  that  Bertram  has  ar- 
rived? " 

''Yes,"  said  Loveday,  "  and  he's  going  to  ask  you 
both  to  dinner,  if  you'll  come.  And  he  wanted  to 
know  if  Mr.  Dangerfield  shot.  And  1  told  him  I 
didn't  think  so." 

"  What  did  he  say  of  my  letter  to  you?  "  asked 
the  artist. 

"How  d'you  know  I  showed  it  to  him?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  guessed  you  would." 

"He  thought  you  didn't  take  me  bcriously 
enough." 

"  Sorry." 

"  Bid  you  like  my  letter?  "  asked  Loveday  in  her 
turn. 

"  Adored  it.  That  was  a.  splendid  score  off  me 
Now  we  must  really  be  quiet,  or  my  aunt  surelv  will 
go  to  sleep.  I  believe  she'd  look  rather  *  iollv 
f  sleep." 

^^  "  You  order  me  to  t^.lk,"  said  Lady  Dangerfield. 

-   —i— , a  occ  in  a  ijuuie,  your  stupid 

selt.     You  scorn  the  country;   but  let  me  tell   vou 
IhaL  we  are  very  advanced  and  independent  people 
We  have  a  secretary  of  the  golf  club,  and  his  wife 
has  just  run  away  from  him  with  an  American  den- 
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"Well  (lone,  riiudloigrli!  "'  (•ri(Hl  the  painter. 
*'  Cluulleigh  IS  ciTtfiinly  eroeping  up." 

"A  most  channiug  woman  —  in  i'act,  the  only 
eharming  woman  within  a  radius  of  tive-and-twcnty 
miles  —  exeept  Loveday.  There  is.  however,  a  dark 
linin>r  to  the  silver  eloud :  he  was  my  dentist.  They 
won't  be  happy  for  more  than  tliree  months,  1  ho|ie. 
lie  was  so  passionately  attaehed  to  his  work  —  quite 
as  nnieh  an  artist  as  you  are." 

"  .Modern  dentists  are." 

"  And,  as  L'na  Forbes  truly  wrote  to  me,  sh(>  didn't 
run  away  with  a  dentist,  but  witli  a  man.  It  can't 
hirst,  however,  because  tlie  dentist  will  triumph  over 
the  man,  or,  to  i)ut  it  puoticiilly,  t!;c  artist  v.il!  tri- 
umph over  the  lover.  That's  always  the  tragical  end 
of  these  ail'airs.  To  things  like  ynu  —  art  is  your 
real  wife  —  women  are  oidy  mistresses  —  the  best  of 
them." 

"  But  Lady  Dangerfield,"  liegan  Loveday;  where- 
iiI)on  the  man  silenced  her. 

"  I  implore  you,  Miss  Merton,  let  my  sitter  talk, 
if  you  love  art." 

Loveday  leaned  back  obediently. 

"Artists,"  continued  the  oil  lady,  "what  are 
they?  Everything  but  stable,  or  trustworthy,  or 
steadfast.  Change  is  the  breath  in  their  nostrils,  and 
novelty  the  very  blond  in  their  veins.  They  are 
iiappy  in  the  beginning  —  like  this  boy  here  -  while 
the  VvOiid  i>  liefoie  iiit-in  tii  fmn|uer;  bui,  as  ilie  years 
roll  over  their  heads,  and  tlu-  things  to  be  done  are 
not  done,  and  things  that  are  done  are  failures:  as 
(li(>  time  gets  shorter  and  art  gets  longer,  and  the 
smiliTiir    pov   sweethe:irt    becomes  the  stern,    insatiable 
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tyniiit — why.    darkiu'ss    desocncls    upon    tlu'iii,    auJ 
sadnt'ss  and  tlie  — " 

"Don't!"  crii'd  B.Ttram.  "It's  too  beastly  of 
yon !  This  is  goinj^  to  he  a  picture  of  snuliug  and 
contented  old  ai^e,  with  prosperity  suggested  by  the 
gulden  tiiacaw  and  dignity  by  the  crown  of  silver. 
h'  you  wanted  nie  to  paint  you  as  a  sibyl,  or  prophet- 
ess of  Hecate,  or  something  of  that  sort,  we  nuist  be- 
gin all  over  again.  Talk  about  the  joy  of  youth  to 
us,  and  let  ^liss  Merton  and  nie  be  happy  while  we 
can.  What  is  the  chap  like  who  has  just  lost  liis 
wife.'  " 

"  riiarining, "  answered  the  sitter.  "  I  never  hope 
to  meet  a  more  sympathetic  pei-son.  In  fact,  too  sym- 
pathetic for  a  man.  Still  —  quite  charming.  I'm 
Very  sorry  for  him.  lie  feels  it  acutely.  He  told 
me  the  whole  story  last  week.  The  heart  of  the  coin- 
jilieatiou  lies  in  t':e  fact  that  he  has  no  means.  But 
he  was  really  fond  of  her  too  —  not  alone  for  what 
he  could  get.  And  now  the  world  will  demand  work 
from  him.  if  it's  only  the  work  of  liuding  another 
wife  with  cash.  There  lies  the  real  tragedy.  lie 
tells  me  —  however,  it  was  in  confidence.  He  wasn't 
jealous  enough,  in  my  opinion.  Too  la/y  even  to  be 
jealous.  Handsome  wives  can't  forgive  that.  He 
might  so  easily  have  pretended  it.  even  though  he 
did  i!()t  feel  it.  I  b.lamed  him  th»-re.  and  lie  asked, 
not  uureasonal)ly,  what  was  the  good.  '  If  a  woman 
loves  a  man  better  than  her  husband,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  husband  is  jealous  won't  alter  her  affection 
for  the  other  chap.'  So  poor  ]\Ir.  Forbes  put  it.  A 
dreary  truth,  no  doubt." 

"  Rest,"  said  the  painter.     "  Take  it  easy  while  I 
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<lo  tlic  fowl.  Can  you  lot  him  come  a  lit  tit'  nearor  to 
you,  or  will  he  peck  ynu?  " 

They  moved  the  macaw  a  trifle,  and  Loveday 
watched  with  interest  to  see  the  hird  swiftly  hut 
surely  make  its  appearance.  The  picture  was  to  he 
a  three-(iuarter  length,  and  Miss  Merton's  respect 
grew  <rreater  every  moment  as  she  watched  Danger- 
field's  slow  hut  very  heautiful  and  free  draughtsman- 
ship. Presently  Lady  Dangerfield  j)osed  again,  and 
in  anotlier  half-hour  he  declared  the  sitting  to  ))e  at 
an  end. 

Loveday  sta.ved  to  lunch,  and,  when  it  was  ended, 
invited  the  artist  to  come  and  see  Vanestowe. 

"  Ralegh  and  his  mother  are  at  Exeter."  she  said, 
"  so  we  shall  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  I'll  show  you 
my  dear  Adam  Fry.  I  know  you'll  want  to  paint 
him.  And  the  autumn  colour  in  the  woods  is  getting 
more  glorious  every  day." 

The.v  went  toirether  and  walked  hy  lanes  hidden 
hetween  lofty  hanks ;  then  they  reached  the  high  road 
to  Exeter,  and  finally  the  great  gates  of  Vanestowe. 
These  were  of  iron  ornately  wrought,  and  on  the 
pillars  stood  the  twin  hippoj^ritYs  of  the  Vanes. 
Bertram  admired  the  gates,  hut  hated  the  fahulous 
animals. 

She  resented  his  eriticisTn. 

"  I  must  stand  up  for  ray  owu  mViuOiIui  hearings 
to  he,"  she  said. 

They  found  Adam  Frs'  in  an  outhouse  surrounded 
hy  fat  hags  of  hulhs.  The  aiuiual  consignment  had 
arrived  from  Holland,  and  Dantrerfield  heard  of  the 
scheme  of  colour  planned  for  the  Dutch  garden  and 
certain  gigantii^  iloweri)eds  upon  the  terrace. 
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"  1  saw  if  in  the  Park  last  spring,"  she  said.  "  It 
was  too  lovely. ' ' 

He  approved  the  plans,  hut  made  some  modifica- 
tions. Ailam  was  int.Teste<l  in  naturalising  spring 
hulhs  throii'h  he  glades  ahout  his  heloved  rhododen- 
drons, udeed,  that  was  the  work  at  present  occupy- 
ing him. 

"Show   Mr.   DanL.'rrfi"ld    the   seedling,    Fry,"   di 
»"«■  ted   Loved.iy;   and    Bertram   was  marched   to   the 
.^not  wliere  a  young  rhodxlendriai,  twenty  years  of 
age,    hatl   set    its   first   flower-huds. 

"  A  cross  hetween  '  Manglesii  '  and  '  Sir 
Thomas,'  "  explained  the  gardener.  "  '  Sir  Thomas  ' 
is  a  very  fine  thing  between  Arl.oreum  and  a  doubt- 
ful father.  'Twas  called  after  Sir  Kalegh's  father. 
And  'tis  the  hope  of  us  all  that  this  is  going  to 
prove  a  wonder.  I  rose  it  wlen  I  w  ts  forty-ni-  e. 
and  now  I'm  in  sight  o'  seventy  "' 

"  And  Fry  is  going  to  call  '  'oveday,'  if  it  is 
good  enough  —  aren't  you.  Fry?  " 

"  If  it  is  good  enough,  tliat  will  be  i  ^  name,"  he 
answered. 

Adam  beamed  upon  his  seedling,  stroked  the  leaves, 
and  removed  a  scrap  of  dead  wood. 

"I   can  hardly  wait  for   it,"   declared   the   girl. 

Fry's  patience  is  ., mazing. " 

"If  you're  not  patient  after  forty  years  of  gar- 
dening, you  never  will  be,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  I  pri(:e  nr,  self  on  being  as  paien'^  as  (iod  Almighty. 
I  was  saying  to  Stacey  a  bit  ag'  how  'tis  only  to 
let  Nature  have  the  laugh  of  us  when  we  get  impa- 
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be  born  to  a  week  the  same  as  my  rhodo's  due  to 
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bloom.  Ati<l  hf  tliinks  his  cliild  will  hr  ;i  lot  more 
successful  tliiiu  my  rliodo;  hut.  knowing  his  wife,  I 
have  my  douhts.  Not  that  I  tell  him  so,  for  that 
\voul(l  he  to  hurt  the  niau's  feelings." 

They  talked  of  the  trees,  and  Mr.  Fry  uttered  his 
ideas,  while  Loveday  noticed  that  Bertram  became 
(|uite  (|uiet  and  played  the  part  of  interested  listener. 
lie  made  a  good  audience,  and  Adam  evidently  felt 
in  a  conpcnial  presence,  for  he  expanded  and  allowed 
himself  to  declare  views  usually  reserved  for  fa- 
miliars. 

"  I've  often   wished   as   1    was   a    forest    tree    my- 
self," he  .said;  "  and  yni  mii-dit  think  'twas  a  rather 
weak-witterl  thing  to  wish  at  first  sitrht  ;  but  it  ain't. 
For  why?     These  here  trees  live  two  hundred  year, 
and  that's  something?  in  itself;  and  theti,  beycuid  that, 
they  have  a  spring  every  year  and  be  young  again 
and  in  their  green  youth  onee   more.     But    us  —  no 
more  spring  for  us,  no  more  shedding  the  white  hair 
and  breaking  out  a  crop  of  brown;  no  more  young 
wood;  no  more  sap.     They  don't  feel  much  and  they 
don't  think  nmch ;  but  they  see  the  sun   rise  every 
day  for  two  hundred  year  and  more,  and  they  neigh- 
bour with  nice  folk  like  themselves,  and.  once  they've 
made  good  their  space,  they  lift  up  from  strength  to 
strentrt])    as  the  sayiTig  is.  and   live  a   verv   interest- 
ing life,  in  my  opinion.     I  often  think,  as   I   work 
among  'em,  how  they  must  look  down  upon  me  and 
wonder   what   I    was   made   for.     But   some   of    'em 
know  —  or   think   they   do  —  and   yonder   larches  — 
a  thousand  of  'em  ■ —  that  sh,  et  of  yellow  up  over  — 
every  one  of    'em   went   through   my   hands   in   my 
'  twenties.'     I  spread  the  dinky  roots  in  the  hole  and 
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dropped  tin-  soft  stulV  atop  and  uatt-red  Vin  in.  And 
1  i)r('ttnd  to  iiiystit'  somt'tiiiu'S  that  tlu-y  remendjer, 
and  say  as  I  ^'o  alonir,  '  Tlieiv's  tlu'  chap  that  planted 
us  hffc;  Imt  what  the  luisehief's  eoiiie  to  him?  Here 
we  he,  just  trrowintr  up  to  our  full  strength,  so 
straight  and  slim  and  tine,  and  he's  got  as  round  as 
a  wooillouse,  and  his  hair's  white  and  he's  turned 
into  a  re-,Milar  old  go-hy-the-round !  '  They  don't 
know  'tis  old  age,  of  course,  and  can't  feel  for  me  no 
more  than  you  young  creatures  can.  Youth  can't 
picture  age.  and  so  'tis  vain  to  ask  the  young  to 
pity   the  old." 

"  You  must  ]ilant  a  tree."  said  Loveday  to  Bert- 
ram. "  Everyliody  who  is  anybody  plants  a  tree 
when  they  come  to  Vanestowe.  Have  you  moved  the 
hig  Siberian  cral).  Adam?  If  not,  get  Stacey  to  come 
and  MK.v,.  it;  then  :\Ir.  Dangerfield  can  plant  it.  He's 
going  to  be  famous  some  day." 

"  You  must  discover  yo'irself  before  you  can  make 
the  world  discover  you,"  answered  Adam.  "No 
doubt  the  young  gentleman  have  done  that  much 
a 'ready. " 

He  took  a  little  whistle  from  his  pocket  and  blew 
It :  whereupon  a  tall,  .shambling  man  with  big  yellow 
whiskers  and  a  long,  crooked  nose  appeared. 

"  Fetch   the   crab,    that's   on   the   trolley   waiting. 

and  bring  him  up  over  where  the  hole's  dug  for  hira, 

and  tell  Tom  to  bring  the  water-barrel,"  said  Fry. 

Then  Bertram  made  a  petition. 

"  Let     me    plant     some    crocuses,"    he     begged. 

"  There's  a  whole  sack  here,  and  here's  a  bank  that 

W.ints     t-ilantinif         AT.,..     To       T)..,. 

■   : ,;^  '-'v"      •*■  •       -^   — 

Loveday  approved. 
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"  Yon  shall  paint  a  pieture  in  pnrplc  and  yellow 
and  white,"  she  said.  "  And  it  shrU  be  k'  own  af? 
'  your  ';)ank  '  foreverniore. " 

BuUis  of  the  three  colours  were  broncht,  and 
Bertram  iustrneted  in  the  manner  of  planting. 
He   became   enthusiastic,    for   the    possilnlities    were 

great. 

"  To  paint  in  flowers  —  a  magnificent  idea!  "  he 
declared.  "  And  the  picture  will  fade  every  year  and 
then  come  to  earth  again  with  Persephone.  Now  go 
away,  if  you  please.  1  want  to  be  all  aioue  with 
this*  bank' for  an  hour  at  least.  And  I  want  some 
string  and  some  sticks  to  sketch  my   design." 

Adam   approved,    and   spoke    of   him    behl  id   his 

hack. 

"  There's  a  bit  of  the  gardener  in  him,"  he  said. 
"1  see  it  in  his  eyes.  They  be  eyes  of  fire.  A  very 
understanding  young  youth,  and  if  he  can  make 
pickshers,  then  he  ought  to  bring  his  paint-box  and 
do  the  edge  of  the  north  wood,  where  the  maples 
are  alongside  the  bine  firs.  The  reds  was  in  th*^ 
sky  last  night  as  T  went  by,  and  'twas  like  a  living 
fla'me  in  the  trees  —  the  maples  below  and  the  beeches 

above. ' ' 

•'  I'll  ask  him  if  he  can  do  landscapes,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Tie's  come  here  to  paint  Lady  Danger- 
field." 

"  A  tree's  autumn  is  a  damned  sight  finer  than  a 
woman',-.,"  declared  Adam.  "  What's  the  nse  of 
niakintr  shows  of  plain,  old  people  — with  all  respect 
—  when  you  might — 1  " 

"  The  people  drop  into  the  earth,  but  the  autumn 
colour  comes  again."  said  Loveday. 
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They  found  llu'  Siberian  crab  presently,  and  called 
Dan^ertield.  The  ceremony  was  purely  formal;  he 
flung  a  handful  of  dust  into  the  new  hole  where  the 
tree  now  stood,  and  declared  that  it  was  well  and 
tnily  planted  by  himself.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
crocuses. 

An  hour  later  his  work  was  done,  and  t!ie  young 
couple  walked  away  togecher. 

"  1  must  paint  Adam  Fry,"  he  said.  "  I  like 
the  angle  of  his  back,  and  I  like  his  eyes  and  his 
great  eyel))'0\\  s. ' ' 

"  What  have  you  put  into  tlie  grass?  " 

"Wait  until  next  February  —  then  .,  ou'll  know. 
And  you  must  write  and  tell  me  what  vou  think 
of  it." 

She  praised  Qov. .  rs,  and  said  they  were  her  first 
joy  in  life. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  tiiere  isn't  one  you'd  like 
to  have  all  the  year  round.  The  deatliless  flowers 
in  Paradise  will  be  a  great  bore.  Tlie  charm  of 
flowers  is  quite  as  much  that  the\  go  as  that  they 
c-ome.  All  charming  things  come  and  go.  You 
come  and  go.  I  come  and  go.  It  fearfully  imperils 
the  charm  of  anything  if  it  comes  and  stops.  The 
flowers  don't  make  themselves  too  cheap;  they  pick 
up  their  pretty  frocks  and  trip  away;  and  know  that 
their  welcome  will  be  all  the  warmer  next  year. 
This  business  of  retarded  bulbs  and  birds  and  things 
is  horrid  — almost  indecent.  We  might  just  as  well 
retard  ourselves  and  have  unseasonable  friends  turn- 
ing up  at  the  wrong  times.  V\v  grouse  in  June.  Yoa 
know  how  tasteless  even  tlie  nicest  peopl-  are  if  they 
come  when  you  don't  want  them." 
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Thoy  pnrtf(]  presently,  niid  lie  assured  Loveday 
that  he  was  flyin<r  to  meet  Sir  Kalegli. 

'*  As  to  lands('a{)c, "  he  told  her.  in  answer  to  a 
tinal  (|uestion.  "  of  course  I  paint  landscape.  I 
I)aint  everythinor  in  the  world.  I'll  meet  you  and 
your  betrothed  at  tlic  North  Wood  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

They'll  he  six  ^ins  altogether."  she  told  him, 
"  hut  none  of  your  sort.  And  if  you're  an  impres- 
sionist, they  won't  understand:  liut  they'll  all  be  de- 
lii,'hti'uily  nice  and  forgiving." 
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CHAPTER  Vll 


HAn    FORM 

Ten  peop]'-  c  iiic  to  the  dinripr-party  given  in 
honour  of  liertrain  Dangerfield,  an(i  he  sat  between 
Loveday  and  Nina  Speddin-r.  Sir  Ualegh  had  Lady 
Dangertield  on  his  right,  wliih>  Admiral  v'liainper- 
nowiM",  Loveday 's  maternal  uncle,  sat  beside  Lady 
Vane.  The  eompany  ineluded  the  bereaved  IIat;t- 
ings  Forbes;  the  Reverend  Rupert  lloskyns,  vicar 
of  Whilftoni,  and  his  sister;  I'atriek  Spedding,  and 
:Miss  Nelly  (Jrayson,  a  professional  nuisieiau,  who  was 
related  to  .Mr.  lloskyns,  and  was  spending  a  sombro 
week  at  Whiteford  Viearage. 

Dangeriicld  attem.j)ted  to  measure  the  men  and 
strove  to  aeeoiiunodate  himself  to  their  interests;  wliilo 
a  few  of  them,  with  kindly  instinets,  made  efforts  to 
discuss  art  and  painting.  The  attempts  on  both  sides 
were  laudable,  but  futile.  Sir  Ralegh  and  his  U'Luds 
could  o'dy  see  in  the  painter  a  self-sufficient  youth 
with  lioubtful  and  dangerous  views;  while  to 
Dangertield  these  people  were  tinkling  brass.  lie 
had  met  some  of  them  before  at  the  North  Wood, 
and  been  aiiuised  to  hear  their  opinions  on  a  note, 
prtiiiled  swiftly,  nP  the  autumn  forest.  The  treneral 
opinion  appeared  to  be  th.it  he  was  trying  his  colours, 
«nd  would  I  .  Asently  begin  to  paint. 

"  Did  yo,;  ever  finish  that  picture  of  the  woods'/  " 
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a.skod  Nina  Spoddin;!,  who  had  been  at  fho  shonting- 
party. 

"  I  thought  you  saw  it  finished.  Don't  you  rc- 
niember  that  1  worked  whih'  you  ;ili  fed,  and  Miss 
Merton  brought  me  a  ghiss  of  wine  and  a  sandwich 
with  her  own  fair  hand?  " 

"  It's  impressionism,  isn't  it?  You  have  to  go  a 
lonjr  way  oflf  to  see  it." 

"Yes;  and  by  ^'oing  a  litth'  fartlier  otf  still  you 
rcedn't  see  it  at  all.  Nothing  is  easier  than  avoid- 
injr  unpleasant  things." 

'•  I  didn't  say  it  was  unpleasant,"  she  retorted 
rather  sharply.     "  I  merely  said  it  was  unfinished." 

"  It  was  quite  finished,  I  thought.  I'm  going  to 
give  it  to  Sir  Ralegh,  if  he'll  accept  it." 

She  yielded. 

"  I  expeet  it  will  look  jolly  in  a  good  frame." 

"  The  frame  shall  save  it,"  he  promised. 

Presently  Admiral  Champemowne  set  a  light  to 
the  fire,  and  Dangerfield.  who  was  growing  uneasy, 
struck  into  conversation  that  did  not  concern  him. 

The  "  three-decker  "  had  been  fulminating  against 
the  lazy  poor. 

"  Work."  he  said.  "  They  dread  it  like  the  fiend 
dreads  holy  water,  ^\^^y  do  they  hate  the  union? 
Simply  because  it  is  called  the  workhouse.  They'll 
do  anything  and  commit  any  crime  to  escape  from 
work." 

"  And  what  about  the  lazy  rich.  Admiral?  "  asked 
Bertram.  "  D'you  think  they  are  any  better?  I'm 
sure  you  don't.  I  know  them.  They're  haunted  too 
—  not  by  th(>  fear  of  work,  but  by  the  fear  of  bore- 
dom.    Ennui  is  to  fhem  what  hunger  and  thirst  are 
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to  tile  poor.  Ill  f:i<'t,  it  i.s  a  worse  thing,  because 
huntrer  iiw]  thirst  only  torture  the  h  ly;  but  f)i)iui 
sh()\  s  that  the  n.ind  is  diseased." 

Admi'  il  Chan  errowne  listened  politely  and 
stroked  his  white-peaked  beard.  He  was  an  owl- 
<'yed.  'land^  uie  old  man. 

"  Didactic  as.'^  ''  whispered  Patrick  Spedding  to 
his  neighbour,  tlu  younj;  musician.  P.ut  she  was  in- 
terested. The  Admiral,  however  only  bowed  slightly 
across  'le  table,  turned  to  Lady  Vane,  and  made  it 
clear  tliat  1.     was  not  talking  to  Mr.  Dangerfield. 

"And  what's  the  cure?"  a.sked  Lovedr.y.  seeiuij 
that   nobody  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Thereupon  Bertram  lowered  his  voice  and  turned 
to  her. 

"To  be  busy  — if  it's  only  mischief.  Better  be 
after  something,  even  partri(iL'es  or  another  man'.s 
wife,  than  after  notliing  at  all.  Life's  exciting  in 
the  first  case  —  according  to  the  modest  require- 
ments of  the  spurt&uian  or  lover;  in  the  second  case, 
it's  one  yawn.     Illusion   is  better  than  disillusion." 

"  Illusions  keep  the  world  going  round,"  declared 
Loved.'n-,  and  he  admitted  it. 

"  They  are  like  the  ferment  that  turns  grape- 
juice  int.i  wine."  he  said.  "  But  disillusion"  is  a 
mere  suspension  of  facnlt.v,  and  leaves  the  soul  with 
the  dry  rot." 

Mr.  Iloskyns  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Loveday,  and 
he  pricked  up  his  ears  profcs-sionally. 

"  The  thing  is  to  seek  truth  — the  truth  that  soars 
above  illusion  or  disillusion,"  he  •''eclared.  '  IMy  ex- 
perience is  that  thoro  are  very  few  idle  rich  in  the 
eo.intry.     The  landed  people  and  those  who  under- 
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stand  tho  true  sifynificiim-c  nf  tliat  prcat  saying, 
'  iiohh.'^sf  obluje  ' — those  who  staiui  for  the  Tlironi' 
and  the  Church  and  the  State  —  are  not  lazy.  There 
is  no  more  energetic  and  self-sacrificing  class  in  the 
kingtloiu." 

Another  artist  was  at  the  tal)le,  and  by  a  sort  of 
cryptiit   sense    Hertram   presently    found   it    out. 

\elly   Ovaysnn,   a  liand^ome   woman  of  eii:ht-and 
twenty,  with  a  soprano  voice  and  the  perfect  man- 
ner nf  a  jtrofessional  sinj^er,  was  talking  to  Hastings 
Forbes,  who  sat  upon  her  left. 

"  Tm  too  young  to  be  a  critic  of  myself,"  she  told 
him.  "  I  haven't  known  my.self  loni;  enough.  I 
iiiiiddlf  up  my  deeds  and  uusdeeds  with  a  light  heart, 
and  I  really  don't  know  what  are  tlie  nice  things 
I   do  aiul  what  are  the  ho.'rid  thing's." 

"  It  is  .1  great  aceomplishment  not  to  criticise," 
he  said.  "  1  have  always  avoided  criticising  any- 
body. T  praise  indiscriminately,  and  not  the  least 
harm  comes  of  it.  Of  course,  you  can't  do  that. 
Your  art  — " 

"  But  artiht.^  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  idiots  out- 
side their  art."  she  answered.  "  Ask  Mr.  Danger- 
field.     He'll  know  what  T  mean,  if  you  don't." 

She  hi'd  be.-n  listening  to  Tiertram,  and  now  de- 
sired to  LTct  into  touch  with  him. 

"  We'i'f  (wo  defeiiceles.s  tilings  in  this  crowd,"  she 
Ihoughf.     "  We  can  b.-ick  up  each  other." 

Fi.rbes  sent  the  <'hallenLre  across  the  table  in  a 
]>anse. 

"  Miss  rirayson  says  that  artists  have  a  right  to 
be  idiots  outside  their  art,  and  tells  me  that  yoit  will 
know  what  she  meaiis. " 
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"  Of  coursf,"  he  nnswcrcd  instnntly.  "  Wl;o 
doul)ts  it?  Tlu'y  owe  it  to  tln'insclvos.  And  yet 
they're  always  criticised  in  a  mixed  crowd  because 
tliey're  not  distractingly  clever  and  brilliant  and 
walking  fireworks.  That's  because  all  the  lay  I'ools 
forget  what  an  awful  task-niistri'ss  art  is.  We,  her 
slaves,  are  far  too  ful'y  occupied  with  her  coinnuuids 
to  think  of  much  else.'' 

"  The  painters  I  have  known  certJiinly  didn't  show 
iiuu'h  intelligent  interest  in  general  affairs, "  declared 
Hastings  Forbes,  aiul  Dangerticld  wa.s  the  first  to 
laugh. 

"1  grant  that  But  why?  They  starve  their 
lirains  ami  give  the  food  to  their  eyes.  If  any  of 
you  could  see  what  a  real  painter  sees,  your  poor 
eyes  would  be  blinded !  "When  I  hear  a  painter 
worthy  of  the  name  talking  even  sensibly  about 
things  that  d-^n't  matter,  I'm  full  of  admiration  for 
him." 

*'  You  talk  sensibly,"  said  Loveday. 

"  Very  seldom,''  he  answered.  "  Never  when  I'm 
liriinting. " 

After  a  pause  the  singer  spoke  across  the  table 
directly  to  Bertram. 

"  I  tell  Mr.  Forbes  that  the  artist  is  a  deceiver 
always,"  she  said.  "  But  he  is  too  gallant  to  believe 
it  —  of  me." 

**  There's  no  denying  that.  Tie  may  l)e  a  gay  de- 
ceiver—  or  a  glim  one;  hut  it's  all  '  fake'  under- 
neath, thougli,  of  course,  whar  comes  out  of  it  is 
eternal  and  the  best  that  man  can  do.  It's  only 
the  realists  who  pretend  they  arc  telling  you  the 
truth ;  and  they  know  they  're  not    -  any  more  than 
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the  black  cloak  and  poisnn-howl  ami  daggor  people, 
or  the  cheerful,  silly,  sanguine  souls  who  haul  Chris- 
tianity from  the  top  of  a  heer-harrel  and  paint  a 
rainbow  on  every  black  cloud.  They  are  all  lying 
together." 

The  singer  spoke. 

"  Modern  swell  novelists  are  like  the  school  of 
realistic  painters,"  she  said.  "  They  are  simply  fact- 
hunters,  sticking  nature  into  the  frame  of  their  own 
sympathies." 

"  So  they  are,"  a-ssented  liertram.  "  Oh,  the 
monotony  of  these  piles  of  lower  middle-class  facfs' 
They  make  truth  uglier  than  it  is  already.  To  s.'e 
the  world  all  lower  middlecla.ss  is  not  to  see  its  face. 
It's  not  to  .see  its  full  face  or  its  side  face  —  only 
its  —  goodness  knows  what!  " 

Sir  Kab'gh  had  heard  the  words  "  lower  middle- 
cla.ss," and  thought  it  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
Bertram. 

"  One  must  avoid  class  jire.iudiee,  however,"  >i" 
.said.  "  We  countrymen  aren't  a  ways  killing  things, 
as  you  might  guess.  We  really  read  a  great  dealj 
if  It  is  only  in  the  newspaper.s,  and  we  begin  to  see 
clearly  enough  that  th.-y  laugh  loudest  who  laugh 
last." 

Thrivuj.on  ro.se  a  stupid,  boyish  desire  in  Bertram 
to  iroub.e  this  company,  lie  relented  Sir  Kalegh's 
lecture. 

Loveday  spoke  to  hiiu  of  iiietures,  and  told  him 
under  her  l)reath  not  to  shock  people.  He  bided 
his  tiiiKN  and  drank  —  to  ])anish  a  feeling  of  stuffi- 
ness and  depression. 

I'uluckily     he     was    «huileuged    again,     for     Mr. 
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Iloskyns  discussed  growing  unbelief,  niourned  the 
(iiseovery  oi"  a  freotiiiiikiii<;  earpenter  within  the  se- 
cluded preeinets  of  his  own  parish,  and  declared  that 
rationalism  was  a  very  ^eal  peril. 

"  Kiitionalism  is  so  brutal.  It  free/es  the  heart 
ftnd  makes  men  stones,"  he  said. 

"  You're  wrong,"  deelared  the  painter.  "  Ration- 
alism no  more  bars  out  the  ideal  than  faith  does. 
Look  at  the  (ireek.s  —  the  highest  artistic  ideal  the 
world  has  seen  —  founded  on  pure  reason.  They 
didn't  idealise  out  of  their  own  heads  —  as  we  are 
told   the   man   did   who   made   the   Apollo  of   Teuea 

—  you  remember.  Miss  Merton  —  but  they  idealised 
on  what  Nature  oft'ered  them,  as  the  man  who  made 
the    Discobolus.     That's    the    idealisation    of    reason 

—  to  gc  one  I)etter  than  Nature,  not  one  better  than 
some  ideal  not  founded  in  Natur-." 

"  1  was  speaking  of  religion,  not  art,"  answered 
the  clergyman,  shortly. 

"  1  know;  but  it's  just  the  same  there.  All  super- 
naturalism  is  idealising  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The 
rationalist  tells  you  that  relijrion  must  evolve  along 
the  line  of  reason,  and  tbat  when  we  have  done 
worshipping  false  gods  and  myths  we  shall  begin  to 
worsh.ip  humanity,  as  the  mightiest  reality  that  ex- 
istru(r  on  ihis  earth  can  reveal  to  man." 

Mr.  Iloskyns  started  as  though  a  serpent  had 
stung  him,  then  sighed  and  sliook  his  head. 

"You  are  young,"  he  said.  "You  will  live  to 
learn  what  nonsense  you  are  talking." 

The  elder  turned  away,  and  B-rtram  whispered 
under  his  breath  to  Loveday. 

"  One  more  snub  and  I'll  burst!  " 
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"  Yon  mnst  ciw  and  fake.  You'if  not  ovrry- 
body,"  she  r»'i)lit'd,   lor  his  tar  aloiif. 

The  Ihuudei-cloud  broke  presently,  and  Miss 
Speddinp  felt  the  full  eharge  of  the  ex[)losinn.  lint 
Uanpertield  meant  not  hint;;  he  had  yet  te  leju-ti  the 
delieate  art  of  eon  vernation  and  the  lightness  of 
touch  — like  a  daneiu','  butterfly  —  that  eondones  all 
allusions. 

Jt  happened  that  the  table-talk  '11  on  ehildren, 
and  Sir  Ralegh,  who  eared  for  them,  told  of  eertain 
events  at  a  school  treat  he  had  given  in  the  past 
summer. 

"  Do  you  remenil)er.  Iloskyns."  ho  asked,  "  how 
three  little  sisters  were  lost  in  the  park,  and  dis- 
covered saying  their  j)rayers  in  the  fern  dell  and 
asking  (rod  to  find  their  mother?  " 

'•When  I  was  young,"  said  Nina  Spedding,  "I 
never  could  get  further  than  mamma  in  my  prayers, 
(iod  was  too  great  an  idea,  so  I  nuide  my  idol  of 
mamma  and  prayed  to  lier. " 

"  Rather  like  me,"  declared  Bertram.  "  I  jnust 
have  dimly  understood  the  mysteries  of  creation 
pretty  early.  When  I  was  nine  years  old  1  used 
to  call  my  mother  '  the  Rock  of  Ages.'  " 

''  Why?  "  enciuired  Miss  Spedding.  "  I  don't  see 
the  point." 

"  Becaup :■  she  was  cleft  for  me,  I  suppo.se,""  an- 
swered the  painter.  There  fell  a  hush,  for  every- 
body had  heard  him.  The  .silence  v.as  broken  by 
Lovtday,  who  openly  laughed,  and  said,  "  How 
beautiful!"  But  none  else  saw  any  beauty  what- 
ever. .>Iiss  Spedding  did  not  speak  to  her  neigld)our 
again.     It  v.as  tlie  last  straw,   and  the  young  man 
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I't'lt  hiiiisclf  stiflinir  in  ii:'  Jittiiosplicrc  tliat  lie  had 
iifvcr   l)r('atlit'(l    fill    then. 

'•If  that  can  hurt  thi'in,  tht-ii  let  them  he  hurt." 
he  sai<l  to  Lovcday.  "  I  didn't  know  there  were 
Mich    ••cuple    left." 

The  I  Ik  ranged  over  politics  and  sport.  Loveday 
discussed  f<olf  with  Hastings  For])es.  and  for  a  time 
Hcrtram  was  itaiorcd.  Then  Miss  (liayson  a(i(iressed 
a  (|uestion  to  liim.  Dessert  had  l)egun ;  Admiral 
("hampernowne  explained  pear-gruwiug  to  Lady 
\':nic;  while  Lady  Dangerfield  diseussed  winter 
resorts  with  Sir  Kalegh,  who  listened  patiently. 

"  Which  do  you  like  to  paint  hest,  men  or  women?  " 
asked  the  nnisician,  meeting  Dangerfield's  troubled 
eyes.  lie  tliankcd  her  with  them  before  replying, 
then  made  answer: 

"  Women." 

"  That's  quite  wrona."  .she  said.  "  You  ought 
to  say  '  men.'  " 

"  Why?  Women,  made  right  with  long  legs,  are 
easily  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature.  Their 
outsides,  I  mean." 

"  Cold  comfort  for  ns!  What  sort  d'vou  like 
best?" 

"  There  are  only  two  .sort.s.  The  women  with 
shoulders  as  broad  as  their  hii)S,  and  the  women  with 
hii)S  broader  than  tiieir  shoulders.  lit.th  can  be  fine; 
but  I  like  the  fireck  ideal  best  — the  women  with 
hips  and  shoulders  of  equal  breadth.  Whieh  do 
you?  " 

I^veday  caught  her  breath,  and  looked  at  Sir 
Kalegh. 

He  was  perturbed,  and  signalling  to  his  mother. 
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Miss  Speckling'-  iiulicatpd  further  distress.  Nobody 
spoke,  and  tne  only  sound  was  Patriek  Spedding 
eraeking  a  walnut. 

"Mis?   Merton's  shoulders   are  e.xaetly — " 

But  Lady  Vaue  had  risen,  and  in  a  minute  the 
men  were  alone. 

Admiral  Champernowne,  as  the  oldest  among 
them,  began  to  preach  to  the  painter. 

"  ]\Iy  dear  younir  man,"  he  said.  "  exeuse  my 
bluntness,  but  —  but  —  you  must  really  try  to  con- 
sider your  subjects  more  carefully  in  mixed  com- 
pany. Women  are  women,  and  they  shrink  from  the 
liberty  —  in  fact,  '  manners  maketh  man  ' —  a  thing 
the  rising  generation  has  for^'otten." 

*'  You  may  think  us  old-fashioned  folk,"  said  Sir 
Ralegh;  "and  su  doubtless  we  are;  but — •  Per- 
haps in  Italy  there  is  less  self-restraint." 

Dangerfield  expressed  no   regret. 

"  This  is  jolly  interesting."  he  answered.  "  I 
didn't  know  there  were  men  and  women  left  in  the 
world  who  could  have  been  stajrgered  to  hear  an 
artist  talk  about  hips  and  shoulders.  A  hunting  girl, 
too!" 

"  It  was  more  your  voice  than  what  you  said." 
replied  Spedding.  "  But  my  sister's  a  prude,  thousjh 
she  does  hunt." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Patrick,"  declared  Sir 
Ralegh.  "  There's  no  woman  less  a  prude  than 
Nina.  It  was  the  strangeness.  She  got  over  the  first 
outrage.  Excuse  the  word,  for  it  seemed  an  outrage 
to  her.      But  tlie  Second — " 

"  You  puzzle  me  beyond  anything  I've  ever  heard 
about,"  retorted  Dangerlield.     "  I  was  going  to  say 
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that  Miss  Morton's  hips  and  shoulders  were  exactly 
the  same  breadth,  and  that  Miss  (irayson's  hips  were 
broader  than  h.r  shouhh'rs.  Would  that  have  been 
wrong?  It  would  have  been  true;  but,  of  course, 
that's  nothing." 

"  It  would  not  merely  have  been  wrong,  but  im- 
possible," said  Ad.airal  Champernowne.  "  Even 
Kiiiong  ourselves  the  personal  allusion  is  barred  by  a 
sort  of  instinct.  We  talk  about  the  sex  and  permit 
ourselves  an  occasional  joke  —  more  shame  to  us  — 
but  we  never  indulge  in  personalities.  There  are 
men  —thousands  of  them  —  who  think  nothing  of  it ; 
but  here  we  do  not.     Am  I  right,  Ralegh?  " 

"  It's  bad  form,  you  know,"  explained  Patrick 
Spedding. 

"Is  it  bad  form  to  say  that  Miss  Merton  is  the 
most  beautifully  shaped  girl  I  have  ever  seen?  " 
asked  Bertram  of  Sir  Ralegh. 

"  Yes,  it  is  — frankly,"  replied  the  baronet.  "  I 
know  there's  no  otfence;  but  one  simply  does  not  say 
things  like  that  to  a  man  about  his  betrothed." 

"  For  the  same  reason  what  you  said  to  me  some 
time  ago  was  much  to  be  condemned,"  declared  the 
smouldering  Hoskyns.  "  In  a  Christian  company 
there  are  things  that  no  delicate-minded  person 
could  say." 

"  Why  not?  You  don't  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
iiitidel,  as  you  call  him.  You  and  Admiral  Champer- 
nowne were  differing  about  missionaries  without 
making  Lady  Vane  unhappy.  Then  why  should  not 
you  and  I  differ  about  myths  without — ?  " 

"  The  very  word  is  ofltVnsive.     Can't  you  see  it?  " 
"  Applied  to  Christianity  in  a  Christian  country 
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and  among  Christians,  it  is,"'  dcclarod  Sir  Ralogh. 
"  Christianity  makes  the  world  a  prison,  and  death 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  We  are  horn  in  prison, 
and  if  we  don't  behave  ourselves  and  get  full  marks, 
we  shall  only  leave  this  gaol  for  another.  Is  it  bad 
form  to  say   that?  " 

"  Worse  than  bad  form  —  false  and  ignorant  and 
abominable,"   replied    the   clergyman.     "  Your   con- 
science must  impugn  such  evi!   words." 
The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shall  never  see  or  shock  any  of  you  again,"  he 
said,   "so  I   can   speak.     Try   and   understand   that 
you've  met  an  artist —  perhaps  for  the  tirst  and  last 
time  in  your  lives.     An  artist  has  nothing  to  do  with 
bad  form  or  good  form,  as  you  understand  it.     He 
must  think  free  if  he  is  to  think  clean.     Your  con- 
ventions foul  the  clean  think'^r's  thoughts  and  make 
—     It's  this  way:  most  men's  minds  are  like  frosted 
glass:    they    take    no    clear   image    and    only    reflect 
dimly    the    meaning    of   all    around    them;    but    the 
artist's   mind   should   be    bri-ht   silver    polished    ten 
thousand  times,  so  that  the  image  it  receives  is  clear 
and   perfect.     Yet  every  mirror  is  cracked  and  the 
little  network  of  invisible  flaws  — that   is  the   man. 
That   decides   the   image   he   reflects,   and   gives   the 
distinction.     But   for  that  you   would   have   perfect 
art  — an  impossibility.     There  are  far  better  things 
in  art  than  perfection.     But  tliafs  how  I   see,  and 
you   men  — simply   foundering  in   superstitions   and 
obsolescent  conventions —  have  no  right  whatever  to 
feel   doubtful  about  my  vision.     You  are  suspicious 
of  me;  you  think  I  stand  for  a  new  order  of  ideas. 
I  do.     Take  conscience.     .^Ir.   Iloskyns  asked  me  if 
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my  conscience  didn't  do  soinetliing  or  other.  \o 
doubt^  lie  would  talk  of  a  '  i)ad  conscience.'  But 
doesn  't  he  know  that  a  bad  conscience  is  like  a  tropi- 
cal plant?  It  can  only  live  on  certain  stutfy  levels. 
^vith  remorse  and  piety  and  pity  and  a  lot  of  other 
Weeds.  Carry  your  had  conscience  up  a  mountain 
and  you'll  kill  it  — with  pure  air.  Take  your 
nuiddled  meta[)hysics  and  old  creeds  and  mummeries 
of  juind  into  the  pure  air  of  reason,  and  they'll  curl 
up  and  die." 

"  You  are  sayin^^  thinjjs  that  strike  at  the  very 
roots  of  society  suid  are  subversive  of  all  high  think- 
ing and  tine  living,"  declared  Sir  Ralegh;  but  the 
youth  denied  it. 

"What  I  would  have  makes  for  fine  living,"  he 
replied.     "  Your  views  and  opinions  and  prejudices 
make  for  fine  dying.     Your  life  must  express  vour 
values.     Your  outward  and  visible  life  may  not^  be- 
cause so  nnich   must  come   between  a  landlord   and 
his  ideals;  but  your  inward  and  spiritual  life  must 
express  your  values,  if  you  have  any  power  of  think- 
nig  at  all.     And  the  nearer  you  can  get  the  outward 
and  the  inward  into  harmony,  the   better  will   lifp 
be    from   your   point   of   view.     But   your   idea    of 
harmony  would  be  stagnation :  science  sat  upon  and 
the  poor  kept  ignorant,  and  the  Church  and  State—" 
"Don't    speak    for    me,"    answered    the    other 
"Harmony    I    certainly    want,    and    harmony    will 
<-ouie  in  due  time,  as  the  classes  grow  more  in  tune 
with  each  other  and  the  unrest  and  surge  of  these 
days  begin  to  settle   down;  but   since  you  speak  so 
"penly,  we  may  also;  and  I  voice  all  at  this  table 
when  I  tell  you  that  through  Christii.n  rpli-^nn    or^.-i 
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not  throujih  i)agan  art,  will  the  millennium  come  in 
(lod's  fjTOod  time." 

"  Life  is  not  harmony;  it  is  fighting,"  declared 
the  Admiral.  "  It  always  was,  and  always  will  be. 
You're  a  fighter  yourself,  Mr.  Dangerfield,  and  you 
come  of  a  fighting  stock,  and  you're  fightinf;  a  losins^ 
battle  for  the  moment.  However,  the  blood  in  your 
veins  may  save  you  vvhen  it  runs  a  little  slower  and 
a  little  cooler." 

But  Bertram  was  not  abashed.  He  talked  on 
while  conversation  ranged  hither  and  thither.  In 
almost  every  ease  he  was  alone,  save  when  Hastings 
Forbes,  with  understanding  widened  by  his  recent 
personal  experience,  concurred.  At  last,  however, 
Bertram  and  Sir  Ralegh  found  themselves  absolutely 
at  one,  and  the  artist  applauded  very  heartily. 

"To  be  a  sportsman  is  nothing,"  declared  his 
host;  "  but  to  be  sporting  is  everything;  and  that's 
what  no  one  understands  but  an  Enfi:lishman  —  and 
not  all  of  them." 

"It  is  the  grand  thing  that  we  are  teaching  the 
French  —  in  exchange  for  art,"  answered  Bertram. 
"  The  idea  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Latin  mind,  but 
they  are  grasping  it  —  through  the  channels  of 
sport. ' ' 

He  pleased  them,  too,  with  another  sentiment. 
They  spoke  of  politics,  and  a.sked  him  what  he  was. 

"  I  stand  for  Tinocracy,"  he  said.  "  For  the 
pursuit  of  honour  and  a  constitution  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  honour  of  the  State  must  be  para- 
mount and  outweigh  every  other  consideration. 
What  honour  can  any  party  government  pay  to  the 
State?     The  house  divided  against  itself  falleth ;  the 
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principle  of  party  government  is  a  pure  anachronism 
to-day,  though,  of  course,  nobody  sees  it.  I  suppose 
the  house  will  go  on  dividing  against  itself  a  little 
longer,  and  then  a  coalition  will  open  the  eyes  of 
England,  and  we  shall  all  see  what  hopeless*  fools 
we've  been,  wasting  precious  time  und^r  our  two- 
penny-halfpenny party  flags.  It  couldn't  be  helped 
—  I  know  that;  but  it  will  be  heiped  pretty  soon." 

"After  such  a   great   and   glorious  prophecy,   let 
us  join  the  ladies,"  suggested  Sir  Kalegh. 
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"  I  WISH  the  picture  to  be  shown  at  next  year's  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royjil  Academy,"  said  Lady  Danger- 
field.  "  It  is  abominably  like  me;  and  it  will  come 
as  a  great  surprise  to  some  of  my  dearest  friends, 
who  think  I  have  been  dead  for  years." 

Bertram  agreed. 

"  It  shall  go  there.  It's  all  right  in  its  way. 
You're  a  grand  sitter,  Aunt  Constance;  and  so  is 
•  Little  Billee.'  " 

He  referred  to  the  macaw. 

Friends  applauded,  and  Sir  Ralegh  declared  that 
he  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  the  same 
man  to  paint  the  portrait  and  the  landscape  of  the 
North  Wood,  riie  latter  had  been  given  to  him,  and 
a  few  days  before  Dangerfield  departed,  he  heard  the 
master  of  Vanestowe  upon  the  subject. 

"  To  be  frank,  at  first  I  did  not  like  the  picture," 
he  confessed.  "  The  trees  all  seemed  to  be  a  hope- 
less jumble  of  colours.  It  was  as  though  you  had 
rubbed  your  palette  over  the  canvas.  But  now  it's 
in  the  billiard-room,  in  the  light  you  chose  for  it. 
and  we  all  agree  that  it  grows  upon  us.  It  certainly 
makes  other  things  look  tame." 

"  Nature  is  not  rendered  by  copying  her.  And 
you  must  remember  that  a  painter  of  any  class  has 
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eyes  exactly  n  million  times  subtler  and  keener  and 
better  educated  than  a  man  who  doesn't  paint.  No 
sane  man  ()uj,'ht  to  want  pictures  on  his  walls  that 
only  show  hiiri  what  he  can  see  for  himself,  any  more 
than  he  wants  books  in  his  library  that  only  contain 
what  he  knows  already." 

So  argued  Bertram. 

"  All  the  same,"  declared  Loveday,  when  they  had 
loft  her  lover,  *'  Ralegh  really  likes  — you  know  the 
artists  —  men  who  see  just  what  he  sees  and  no 
more. ' ' 

"  They  are  painters,  not  artists,"  coiTccted  Dan- 
perfield,  "  and  if  you  once  break  away  from  them  to 
the  new  school,  you'll  never  t:o  back.  It  makes  me 
savage  to  hear  laymen  criticising.  '  We  don't  see 
that,  and  ifc  don't  see  this;  as  if  ii  mattered  a  far- 
thing damn  to  anybody  on  ei:rth  what  th.-y  saw  or 
what  they  didn't.  They  can't  see.  A  stockbroker 
or  an  art  critic  drives  across  the  Cami)agiia  in  his 
molor-car,  after  too  much  lunch,  and  then  has  the 
unspeakable  insolence  to  tell  me  he  didn't  see  what 
I  saw  there.  Let  such  a  man  go  to  Dick,  Tom,  or 
Harry,  who  does  see  exactly  what  he  does  —  no  more, 
no  less.  Let  him  b.uy  his  pictures  from  them  —  the 
men  who  turn  out  their  rubbish  by  the  gross  and 
flood  the  provinces  with  it." 

"Take  care!"  warned  Loveday.  "Remember 
the  drawing-room  at  Vanestowe !  " 

She  had  driven  Bertram  in  her  own  pony-carriage 
to  places  that  she  cared  about,  and  had  enjoyed  seri- 
ous conversations  with  him.  But  she  could  not  con- 
vince him  that  his  performance  at  the  dinner-party 
was  egregious. 
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If  I  surprised  tli<tii,  I'm  sure  thry  stirprispd  rae 
still  more,"  he  told  her.  "  Thoy  revive  the  dead 
Victorian  past  and  all  the  prehistoric  ideas  that  were 
thrust  upon  me  — " 

■'  When  you   were  young?  " 

Yes.     liut    they've    been    burned    away    in    the 
erueibles  of  Art  long  ago.     I  came  down  from  Ox- 
ford with  a  whole  cartload  of  trashy  opinions.     My 
mind  was  full  of  obsolete  monsters  that  couldn't  exist 
outside     the    atmosphere     of    the     university.     The 
humaiii.sts  killed  them  off  like  flies.     But  here  they 
are  — all  alive  and  kickinjr;  and  the  mischief  is  that 
these  human  vegetables  are  so  kind  and   courteous. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  them.     T  should  like  to  come  to 
them  as  a  prophet  —  and  heal  them." 
"  So  good  of  you;  but  I'm  afraid — " 
"  Yes,  I  know.     They  think  I'm  a  bounder.     But 
I'm  not;  I'm  merely  Greek.     Y'ou  see,  some  people 
stagnate    and    some    petrify.     The    first    sort    have 
s(]uashy    minds,   and   turn   into   great    fungi  —  mere 
rotting  sponges;   and   the  other  sort  are  impervious 
to  every  idea  — just  lumps  of  fossilised  opinions  that 
nothing  can  split  or  shatter.     They're  both  horrid, 
and  they're  both  dead,  and  they're  both  everywhere 
apparently." 

"  I'm  sure  they  were  quite  alive  when  they  talked 
about  you  behind  your  back,"  she  said.  "Nina 
called  you  '  an  outsider.'  " 

"  I  am  — from  her  point  of  view.  By  the  way. 
Sir  Ralegh  likes  her  awfully.  Did  you  know  that? 
She's  one  of  the  fossil-minded  sort,  and  her  brother's 
the  other  kind  —  squashy.  It's  just  this.  Miss  Mer- 
ton  —  I'm  sneaking  now  nf  th?se  ennntrv  bims."  r-.or^. 
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pie.  The  criterion  of  existence  is  couseiousness,  if 
you  are  ^'oing  to  claim  for  yourself  that  you  are  a 
human  being  at  all.     Isn't  it?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Well,  honestly,  these  fellow  creatures  of  yours 
don't  know  they're  »»orn.  That's  the  solemn  truth 
ai>out  them.  Therefore,  beinp  unconscious,  they  don'i 
exist  as  men  and  women  at  all.  They  are  o:  the  com- 
I)iiMy  of  cattle  and  turnips.  It  follows  that  what  they 
tliiiik  about  me  doesn't  matter  in  the  least.  But 
what  I  think  about  them  is  most  important  — if  they 
can  be  made  to  understand  it.  Let  me  once  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  alive  in  a  world 
that  stretches  far  beyond  Chudleigh ;  let  me  sting 
them  into  consciousness,  and  tht>y  will  rise  from  their 
nitrht  and  cease  to  be  as  the  beasts  and  roots  that 
perish." 

"  Then  you'll  have  created  them  and  they'll  be 
born  again,"  she  said. 

"  Like  God,  I  shall  have  made  them  with  a  word. 
The  turnip  suddenly  has  become  a  reasonable  human 
creature!  " 

"  And  the  first  thing  it  ought  to  do  would  be  to 
kneel  down  and  thank  you,  I  suppose.  But,  instead, 
you  merely  made  them  angry." 

"'.Merely!'  Why,  that's  a  miracle  in  itself. 
You  try  to  make  a  turnip  angry,  and  see  how  difficult 
it  is." 

"  Lady  Vane  thinks  that  you  are  a  very  dangerous 
acquaintance  for  me,  and  will  be  glad  when  you  are 
gone." 

"  Not  as  glad  as  I  shall  be  to  go.     It's  archaic 
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all  .vdur  liffl  Vit  you  dnn  "t  look  lil^i'  it,  or  think 
like  it,  or  talk  like  it." 

"  Yes,   I  do.  when   I 'ill  out  of  youi'  si^'lit." 

''  Tht'u  you're  as  his;  a  humbug  as  any  of  tlicni," 
he  assured  I^oveiJay.  '"  .My  aunt  is  the  only  honest 
woman  among  them,  and  they  all  hate  her." 

"  I  don't.     I  think  the  world  of  lier." 

lie  considered. 

"  Doesn't  that  show  you're  a  free  sj)irit  really, 
though  you  pretend  you  are  not?  " 


She  often  cauglit  him  regardiuir  her  with  great 
intentness,  but  never  with  nuieh  sati>faetion.  He 
adopted  rather  a  hortatory  tone,  and  yet  sometimes, 
uhen  she  was  weary  of  him,  flasluni  out  with  a  gleam 
and  touched  her  very  heing  hy  inefTahle  little 
glimpses  of  a  tenderness  and  subtlety  that  she  knew 
not  belonged  to  man.  He  interested  her  a  great  deal, 
and  she  wasted  time  in  vain  etVorts  to  reeoneile  tlie 
apparent  contradictions  of  his  nature.  To-day  he 
would  praise  a  classical  education  above  all  things 
and  pour  scorn  on  the  Philistine  attitude  of  the 
lower  classes  that  despised  acadennc  culture;  to-mor- 
row he  would  raze  Oxford  to  the  ground  and  declare 
that  it  was  dead  and  that  no  good  thing  could  ever- 
more come  out  of  it.  She  challenged  him.  and  he 
explained  that  he  dealt  in  ideas  and  entertained  no 
opinions. 

"  The  moment  I  begin  to  repeat  anything,  distrust 
me,"  he  said.  "  That  shows  I  am  growing  obsessed 
by  it,  and  am  no  longer  impartial.  T  have  these 
obsessions.  l)ut  they  pass.  Sir  Ralegh  warned  me 
against  prejudice  when  T  was  hating  the  lower  mid- 
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(lIi'-<-lass.  lit;  wjis  (|uif(>  rij:lit.  Class  prcjii-ii.  • 
iiioaus  that  sympathy  is  dead,  and  the  artist  wlio  kills 
one  straii«l  of  liis  syiiipatliy  is  cuctailiiig  iiis  j)0\vfr." 

They  talkt'il  of  her  art,  and  she  showed  him  a 
prcat  many  water-colour  drawings.  The  most  satis- 
faetory  adorne<l  tlie  smoking-room  at  Vauestowe;  but 
these   li>   little   liked. 

"  The  things  you  have  left  unfinished  are  the  best," 
he  said;  "  heeause  they  have  no  such  flagrant  faults 
as  the  eompltti'd  drawinLrs.  Hut  they  are  all  had. 
and  argue  natural  ineptitude  for  this  mt'dium  and 
110  feeling  whatever  for  seleetion.  Vou  don't  get  at 
tlu;  meainng  of  these  loeal  sanetities  you  have  tried 
to  j)aint.  I  should  ehuek  it  and  employ  time  more 
usefully.  You  observe  a  lot  of  rubbish  that  does  not 
matter,  and  stiek  in  a  lot  of  the  things  observed  with- 
out the  least  eonsideration  whether  you  need  them 
or  not.  The  difTerenee  between  observation  and  im- 
agination I  told  you  before.  It's  the  difference  be- 
tween a  woodman's  eatalogue  and  a  burgeoning  tree. 
I'll  write  to  you  when  I'm  gone  —  about  points 
you've  raised.     Shall  I?  " 

"What's  tbe  good?"  she  asked.  "Why  should 
you  waste  your  time  writing  to  somebody  who  isn't 
an  artist?  " 

"  You  can  be  an  artist  without  being  a  painter," 
he  answered.  "  I  believe  you  are  an  artist  of  some 
sort.  You  have  enthusiasm.  You  only  want  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  come  vo  Firenze  — 
I  implore  you  for  your  soul 's  sake  —  and  perhaps 
there  you  will  find  why  you  were  sent  into  this  rip- 
ping world,  and  the  real  things  you  are  going  to  do 
to  make  it  still  lovelier  and  happier." 
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When  he  had  pone,  Lr.voday  found  the  days  greyer 
by  several  shades.  Ever,  the  autumn  eolours  were 
less  brilliant;  and  life  threatened  to  became  mo- 
notonous. She  fell  back  on  her  lover:  but  he,  too, 
had  taken  a  shade  of  new  colour.  She  saw  him  the 
clearer  for  this  interlude;  and  she  told  herself  that 
she  liked  him  the  better. 


I 


CIIAI'TEK  IX 

ANOTHEU   LETTER 


FlRENZE. 


"  Dear  IMiss  Merton, — 

"  1  am  home  again  after  my  wonderful 
adventures.  It  is  cold,  but  not  so  cold  as  England's 
sympathy  for  art.  I've  been  washing  my  soul  in 
beautiful  things  and  takin-,'  a  tojiic  lor  my  colour 
sense  —  numbed  by  English  light. 

"Now  for  two  big  subjects:  Item.  You  asked 
me  if  I  was  a  Socialist,  and  were  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  was  not.  Item.  You  said, 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  exactly.^  '  when  I  told 
you  that  art  was  my  god. 

"First  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't  believe  in  So- 
cialism and  the  ideal  of  the  herd.  Because  when 
the  Almighty  said,  '  Let  tliere  be  light,'  He  implied 
the  contradiction:    *  Let  there  be  shadow.' 

**  ^Matter  implies  shadow,  and  never  a  sun  was 
born  from  some  immensity  of  fire  without  begetting 
its  own  family  of  shadow-casting  children.  First, 
the  great  suns  endure  making;  then  they  begin  to 
create  on  their  own  account  and  bear  their  babies  out 
of  their  own  fiery  bodies.  They  make  homes  for  life, 
and  they  know  that,  as  soon  as  a  planet  is  ready, 
Alma  Venus  will  surely  find  it  and  bless  it  and  en- 
dow it.    By  the  way,  Bergsou  has  a  good  idea,  which 
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Ruskin  had  bpforo  liini :  that  the  matorials  of  life's 
choice  on  this  earth  are  not  of  necessity  the  materials 
she  uses  elsewhere.     She  selects  and  takes  out  of  mat- 
ter what  pleases   her   best   and   best  fits  her   moods 
and   needs.     You   and    I    are   marble   creatures  —  as 
much  marble  as  Michael  Angelo's  '  Dawn,'  which  I 
worshipped  this  morning.     Our  scafl'oldings  and  skele- 
tons are  made  of  lime  — very  well  in  its  way,  and 
we  must  be  th;ink)ul  that  it  isn't  worse;  but  how  much 
better   it  must  be  on  some  of  the  swagger  worlds! 
Perhaps  in  the  children  of  Sirius,  or  Aldebaran,  or 
Aquilla  conscious  existence  :s  linked  to  matter  that 
flashes  like  a  flame  hither  and  thither,  and  conquers 
time  and  space  in  a  fashion  that  we  marble  men  and 
women  can  oidy  dream  about.     One  of  my  very  great- 
est ideas  is  a,  radium-built  peojile,  who  live  for  a'ons 
and    have    garnered    about    them    an    inconceivable 
science  and  culture  and  wisdom.     It  is  the   fashion 
t(.  sneer  at  that  good  word  '  materialist,'  but  I  know 
not  why;   for  once  concede   that  the  manifestations 
of  matter  are  innumerable,  and  we  may  find  it  em- 
brace  the   matrix   of  the   spirit   also,   as   I   think   it 
must.     Would  not  a  radium-built  people  be  spirits  to 
us?     Would  not  our  ,nost  ascetic  heroes  and  martyrs 
be  mere  well-meaning  bath-buns  compared  to  such  a 
people? 

"  But  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
yon  can't  have  light  without  shade,  and  virtue  with- 
out vice,  and  cour-ige  withour  "Ownrdice.  and  death 
without  life.  Yt-t  these  old  maids  of  both  sexes, 
called  Socialisls.  want  life  to  lie  a  })lain.  anrl  would 
level  all  mountains  ])ecause  so  many  pe<tpl(>  have 
weak  hearts,  or  corns  on  their  toes,  and  are  not  equal 
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to  climbinfi;  mountains.  Jf  you  tell  them  that  you 
cannot  have  eagles  without  mountains,  and  that  the 
plain  ideal  only  produces  partridges  and  rooks,  these 
insufferable  cravens  will  i...oWer  that  the  world 
wants  partridges  but  v.n  get  on  perfectly  without 
eagles.  They  would  as  soon  see  a  partridge  on  their 
flags  as  an  eagle  —  indeed,  sooner.  A  sheep  ram- 
pant should  be  their  sign. 

"  Socialism  demands  light  without  shade,  or  rather 
eternal  twilight ;  and  yet,  if  you  will  believe  it,  there 
are  famous  artists  —  eagles  —  who  call  themselves 
Socialists !  An  artist  crying  for  equality !  Is  it  con- 
ceivable? Happily  equality  is  an  impossibility  and 
contrary  to  Nature.  We  can  better  Nature  at  the 
start;  we  can  fight  to  lessen  her  outrageous  handi- 
caps; we  can  toil  for  the  unborn,  which  she  does  not, 
in  any  rational  sense;  we  can  see  all  men  start  fair, 
but  we  cannot  help  all  to  win;  for  that  would  be  to 
have  light  without  shadow,  and  life  without  death. 
We  know  that  a  n.an  miserably  born  will  be  likely 
miserably  to  die,  and  we  can  consider  the  hj'pothetie 
failure,  and  even  save  him  the  necessity  of  coming 
into  the  world;  but  once  arrived,  we  cannot  promise 
him  victory,  or  stand  between  him  and  defeat.  And 
I  hope  we  never  shall,  for  anything  more  mean  and 
paltry  than  a  world  reduced  to  that  dead  norm,  with 
passion,  danger,  difficulty,  and  terror  banished  from 
it,  and  a  man's  highest  power  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  busy,  parochial-minded  trash  that  serves  on 
committees  and  councils  and  parliaments,  and  calls 
itself  the  State  —  ugh! 

"  Of  course,  it  will  happen  some  day.     We  shall 
try  this  monstrous  thing  and  Tuake  a   rabbit-warren 
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of  Europe;  and  lln-n   men  will  discover  a<jain  that 

goodness  is  impossible  without  badness,  and  content 

without  discontent;  and  they  will  incidentally  find 

that   it   is  better  to  have  poverty  and   wealth  than 

lieither,  and  beauty  and  ugliness  than  neither,  and 

life  and  death  than  mere  duration.     And  they  will 

find  that  it  is  better  to  live  in  the  grand  manner  if 

you  are  a  grand  man,  than  exist  with  the  community 

of  the  sheep,  or  harbour  with  the  coneys  in  mean 

holes   and    burrows.     We   shall    try    Socialism,    and 

then  an  Eagle  will  screech  again  suddetdy,  and  the 

herd  will  run  as  usual  to  shoot  it;  but  they  won't 

shoot,  for  the  screech  will  come  like  the  voice  of  a 

new  evangel  to  that  slave  race.     It  will  turn  on  its 

smug,   blood-suckini,'  army  of  officials  and   sacrifice 

them  to  the  Eagle. 

"  And  I  tell  you,  ]Miss  Merton,  that  Art  is  going 
to  be  the  grand  enemy  of  Socialism,  and  will  come 
into  her  own,  perhaps  a  century  hence,  when  Ra- 
tionalism has  made  good  its  humanist  claims.  Peo- 
ple seem  to  think  that  art  and  rationalism  are  terms 
mutually  exclusive,  and  yet  was  it  not  from  the 
Golden  Age  of  pure  reason  that  Art's  mightiest 
manifestations  are  chronicled?  I  grant  that  the  in- 
spiration was  victorious  war;  but  let  evolution  do 
her  perfect  work,  and  then  shall  come  a  time  when 
inspiration  springs  from  victorious  peace.  The  new 
paths  will  cross  the  old  some  day,  and,  given  that 
terrifie  goad  to  creative  instinct,  a  hurricane  of 
mighty  art  will  sweep  over  the  earth.  Yes,  we  shall 
have  a  victory  won  by  pure  reason  —  a  victory  that 
will  announce  to  civilisation  that  its  (,narrels  must  no 
more  })o  settled  by  the  death  of  innocent  men.     Then, 
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against  war's  laurels,  shall  blossom  and  fruit  the 
olive  of  peace,  in  whose  sweet  shade  a  new  and  stu- 
pendous re-birth  of  art  will  flourish. 

"  There  are  unutterable  splendours  waitini:  in  the 
mines  of  the  human  intellect,  as  in  the  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carraro  —  wondrous,  prisoned  spirits  uf  poetry 
bidinj!:  their  time  for  happiness  to  drag  them  forth; 
and  in  the  triumph  of  Peace,  our  somnolent,  senile 
world  will  again  grow  young  and  renew  the  blood 
in  its  veins  with  the  joy  of  youth.  You  and  I  can 
feel  the  joy  of  youth  in  our  very  selves,  because 
we  are  so  gloriously  young,  and  it  belongs  to  us  to 
feel  it,  for  there  is  no  blemish  on  our  marble  yet; 
our  minds  move  swiftly  and  our  bodies  obediently 
leap  to  minister  to  our  will ;  we  work,  and  are  never 
weary;  we  eat,  and  are  always  hungry.  Time  seems 
an  eternity  when  we  look  ahead  and  perceive  how 
much  belongs  to  us  —  to  Use  in  enjoyment  and  mak- 
ing of  beautiful  things;  but  the  poor  old  rt-orld  is 
like  yEson,  and  cries  out  for  a  Medea  to  renew  its 
youth  with  enchantment,  cure  its  aches  and  pains  and 
heal  its  sickness,  so  that  it  shall  be  sane  and  whole 
and  swoet  again. 

*'  Now  you  see  why  Art  is  my  God;  and  I  worship 
her,  though  she  is  not  on  the  throne  of  the  earth 
at  present,  or  likely  to  be  yet  awhile. 

"  Bruno  says  a  great  thing  —  that  Art  is  outside 
matter  and  Nature  inside  mailer 

*'  What  we  call  Nature  seems  to  me  a  property  of 
matter,  and  everything  that  can  happen  to  matter 
is  natural  —  or  it  couldn't  happen.  Everj'thing. 
therefore,  that  has  ever  happened  or  will  ever  hap- 
j>en  is  the  i-esult  of  a  dynamical  force,  working  from 
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inside  matter  —  the  foree  we  call  Nature.  But  how 
about  Art?  Here  is  a  terrific  force  working  on 
Nature  from  the  outside.  Does  Art  do  anything  to 
Nature,  or  is  she  merely  a  sort  of  phu;king  and 
choosing  and  re-sorting  and  re-stating  of  Nature's 
boundless  material?  Are  we  merely  rag-pickers  or 
bower-birds  —  we  that  make  things? 

"  A  great  many  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
artists  are  no  more  than  tliat ;  but  the  live  creator  is 
greater  than  Nature,  because  he  can  make  greater 
things  than  she  can.  That's  the  point.  The  cri- 
terion of  Ruler  Art  is  whether  it  follows  or  leads 
Nature.  Nature  makes  a  woman;  Praxiteles  carves 
the  ('nidian  Venus.  Nature  makes  horses  and  men; 
Pheidias  creates  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  or  the 
groups  of  the  pediment.  Nature  plans  the  human 
heart  in  all  its  relations;  Shakespeare  writes  Hamht 
and  Lear.  Nature  has  managed  the  skylark  and  the 
nightingale  and  the  grey  bird,  the  thunder  and  the 
wind,  the  noise  of  many  waters,  the  song  of  the  rain 
and  the  drip  of  leaves;  Beethoven  creates  t'"'  Fiftli 
Symphony  and  makes  a  cosmos  of  music  out  of  a 
chaos  of  all  natural  melody.  Ruler  Art  surely  em- 
braces the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  mind; 
and  the  mind,  being  Nature's  work,  it  seems  that 
Nature  herself  has  given  us  the  w<'apon  to  be  greater 
than  she  is  — the  weapon  with  which  to  work  from 
outside  in  a  way  that  she  cannot.  Wasn't  that  sport- 
ing of  her? 

"  Art,  then,  is  my  God  —  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
only  possible  god  free  from  superstition  and  nonsense, 
the  god  that  knocks  .Vature  into  shape  and  shows  her 
the  intinite  glories  and  i)ossibilities  that  belong  to  her. 
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"  And  now  I  will  leave  you  in  peafe  till  you  come 
to  Fireuze.  Then  you  will  tiiul  thj;t  you  ha-e  not 
yet  begrm  to  live,  but  nierel:  existed,  as  a  lovely  and 
radiant  creature  whose  powers  "  feeling  and  enjoy- 
ing' are  yet  unknown,  and  M-hose  power  to  make 
kindred  spirits  feel  and  enjoy  are  also  hidden. 

"  I  hope  you  will  let  me  l.  .e  trouble  for  you  here, 
because  such  trouble  would  give  delight  to  the 
painter, 

"  Bertram  Danoerpield.  " 


CHAPTER  X 
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THE   MIND   OF   THE    BARONET 

Miss  Spedding  and  Sir  Ralegh  rode  together  to 
hounds.  The  pack  was  ahead  with  huntsman  and 
"  whipper-in,"  and  they  jogged  behind.  It  was  a 
bright,  fresh  morning,  and  at  Ilaldon  edge  every 
breath  of  the  wind  brought  a  shower  of  leaves  from 
the  fringe  of  the  woods.  The  man  and  woman  were 
happy  with  anticipation.  They  rejoiced  in  their  talk 
of  sport,  and  laughed  together  as  they  trotted  for- 
ward. He  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  and  his  horn  was 
tucked  into  the  breast  of  it. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  tricky  run  early  last  sea- 
son? "  he  asked.     "  The  one  under  Hey  Tor  Rocks." 

"  Rather!  How  he  went  round  and  round!  My 
heart  sank  whea  he  turned  the  second  time,  for  I 
knew  he  was  going  to  the  quarries." 

"  I  never  much  mind  losing  a  very  good  fox.  It's 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  the  scientists  say.  The 
Dartmoor  foxes  can't  be  beaten  in  England  for 
pace." 

"  There'll  be  a  big  meet.  T  hope,  on  such  a  perfect 
morning." 
"  I  hope  so." 
"  Is  Loveday  coming?  " 
"  No.     She's  got  a  painting  fit,  and  is  very  busy 
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"  She's  almost  given  iij)  riding'." 

Sir  Ralegh's  face  eloudcd. 

"  It's  not  a  pleasure  to  her,  and  one  hasn't  the' 
heart  to  press  it,  Nina." 

"  Of  course  not.  Hut  what  a  pity!  She  does  h.ok 
so  perfectly  lovely  on  horsehack." 

"  It  isn't  nerve  or  anything  like  that.  A  very  fine 
nerve.  It's  just  distaste.  She  gets  no  pleasure' from 
it." 

"  But  you  do?  " 

"  Yes  — I  love  to  see  her  out,  of  course.  But  one 
cannot  bother  her.  I  wisli  that  —  however.  Of 
course,  art  is  a  very  fine  thing  in  its  way.  Only 
there's  a  danger  of  letting  it  rather  dominate  one 
apparently." 

"  I  expect  :\rr.  Dangerfield  fired  her.  They  are  so 
one-sided,  these  '  artey  '  people.  They  seem  to  think 
that  nothing  else  matters." 

"That'  ju.st  what  they  do  think.  They  ruin  their 
perspective  of  life  and  get  everything  distorted. 
Dangerfield  made  no  pretence  about  it.  He  said  that 
if  the  world  was  ever  to  be  saved  from  itself,  Art 
would  save  it.  He's  an  atheist:  but  as  a  man  of 
the  world  and  one  who  has  thought  — who  has  had 
to  think  — I  am  not  :hocked  by  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  other  people.  We  discussed  these  mat- 
ters quite  temperately.  He  allows  himself  rather 
more  forcible  language  than  we  do  — the  artistic  ex- 
aergeration,  I  .suppose.  No  doubt  it  is  picturesque  in 
a  way.  But  when  it  comes  to  dispassionate  argu- 
ment, the  more  restrained  the  language  the  better." 
"  Of  course.     He  was  always  in  extremes." 

one  uiusl  xeiuember  his  age  and  the  blood 
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ill  his  veins.  He  will  throw  ov<'r  all  this  nonsense 
presently.  A  Dangcrfiekl  an  atheist!  It's  iihsurd 
un  the  Ciiec  of  it." 

"  Lady  Oaugerlii'id  is  ratlier  queer  in  iier  ideas, 
Isn't  she?  " 

"  She's  not  a  Danjjerfield." 

"What  al)out  Fhjrence?  TiOVcday  seems  bent 
npon  it." 

"  She  is;  and,  of  e(mrse.  it  she  wishes  to  go  to 
Italy,  she  must  do  so.  One  ean't  dictate  to  a  grown 
woman,  and  nowadays  the  sex  —  well,  there's  a  free- 
dom and  liberty  that  seems  perfectly  ritrht  and  rea- 
sonable enoiifjh  to  me;  thoufjjh  to  my  mother,  the 
liberty  claimed  by  the  modern  girl  is  very  distaste- 
ful." 

"  I  know  she  feels  like  that.  I'm  afraid  we 
shook  her,  Ralegh." 

*'  You  never  do.  I  can  honestly  say  that  you  con- 
form to  all  her  standards  very  faithfully.  Yoii 
hunt,  it  is  true;  but  then  you  are  what  she  calls  a 
'  sweet  woman  —  a  womanly  woman.'  You  visit  the 
poor  —  you  take  them  things,  and  talk  to  them  and 
cheer  them.  You  go  to  church ;  you  are  sound  in 
your  political  opinions,  and  hate  women's  movements, 
and  don't  want  the  vote,  and  wouldn't  go  to  a  woman 
doctor  for  the  world." 

"  Very  old-fashioned,  in  fact." 

"  I  suppose  you  are,  Xina.  Now  my  Loveday,  as 
you  know,  without  meaning  it  an  atom,  does  tread 
very  hard  on  the  mother's  toes." 

"She's  .so  imiuiring  and  wonderful  —  Loveday. 
She's  so  interested  in  simply  everytliing.  I  tliink  it 
is  so  original  of  her  to  be  so  keen  about  the  world 
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ontsidf.  To  iiu",  jny  own  world  si'cms  so  full  that 
I  nrvt'r  seem  to  wiiiit  h,  know  jinythinpr  idtout  the 
world  outside  —  except,  of  eoui'.^e,   politics." 

I  know.  Really,  thiit's  ji  very  sound  standpoint, 
in  my  opinion.  To  do  tlu'  thing  nearest  one's  hand, 
and  to  do  it  well  What  a  ditl'erent  world  M'  we  all 
were  content  with  tliat!  Hut  Loveday's  mind  is  un- 
douhedly  large.  I  shouldn't  call  it  by  any  means  a 
stahle  minil,  and  it's  defiant  of  law  and  order,  as 
young  nnnds  often  will  he." 

"  She  must  come  to  see  everything  with  your  eyes 
presently." 

I  hope  .so.  That  seems  the  natural  and  happy 
plau,  doesn't  it?  One  wouldn't  wish  one's  wife  to 
he  a  mere  echo  of  oneself,  of  course.  I  respect  orig- 
inality—  yes,  it  is  V(  ry  right  to  have  one's  own 
point  of  view  and  thresh  out  the  problems  that  arise. 
]^ut  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  only  be  one  possible 
answer  to  so  many  of  these  problems  if  you  hapr  "U 
to  be  a  g(>utleman,  and  think  and  feel  as  a  gentleman, 
and  recognise  the  grave  responsibilities  of  conscience 
under  which  a  gentleman  must  labour." 

"  Yes.  indeed,  that  is  so.  Loveday  goes  (piite 
deeply  into  things.  Of  course,  not  really  dupbj  — 
1  know  that.     But  she  seems  to  —  to  me." 

"'Not  really  deeply,'  Nina?  How  should  she? 
What  can  she  possibly  know  of  the  great  causes  and 
differences  that  convnilse  the  world  to-day?  This 
non.seuse  about  art  being  a  serious  factor  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  lot  —  for  instance.  A 
moment's  examination  reduces  the  thing  to  a  joke,  of 
course.  Are  you  going  to  nuike  hungry  peopl(>  hap- 
pier by  hanging  pictures  on  their  walls?    Are  you 
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going  to  elovat<'  the  brutal  ignorance  of  unskillnl  la- 
hour  with  statues  and  riuisic  ?  Lovoday  is  rather  a 
dreamer,  and  there  is  the  dan>:er  that  this  inelinati(tn 
to  dream  may  {.'row  upon  her.  But  '  Lift-  is  real : 
life  is  earnest,'  us  somebody  says.  However,  she'll 
go  to  Italy  in  the  spring,  and  1  hope  that  it  will  en- 
large her  mind,  and  so  on." 

"If  she  has  a  real  good  dose  of  pictures  and  things, 
she  may  begin  to  understand  the  signitieanee  of  it 
al'.  find  put  art  in  its  proper  place,"  suggested  Nina. 

"  That  might  very  likel.  happen.  For  you  know 
how  sensible  she  is." 

"  Yes,  indeed  she  is  —  and  so  brilliant.  And  then 
she  would  come  back  better  pleased  with  England 
and  our  solid  ways." 

"  She  might  —  at  any  rate,  I  should  hope  and  ex- 
pect it.  There's  a  backbone  about  our  manners  and 
customs.  They  are  founded  on  fine  traditi(-ns.  We 
arc  an  old  and  a  wise  nation.  We  may  be  feared; 
we  may  not  be  universally  loved;  but  the  world  re- 
spects us.  The  world  respects  achievement.  Now 
in  Italy,  though  I  have  never  been  there,  things  must 
be  utterly  different.  She  cannot  fail  to  see  a  good 
deal  that  will  make  her  long  to  be  home  again,  don't 
you  think  so?  " 

"I'm  sure  she  will,  Ralegh  — any  real  P^nglish 
girl,  like  Loveday,  must." 

"  There's  a  funny,  unconscious  sympathy  with 
other  nations  in  Loveday  —  a  sort  of  defiant  praising 
what  she  does  not  know  at  the  expense  of  what  she 
does  know." 

"  Pure  '  cussedness  'I  " 

I  think  I  am  a  tolerant  man.  Nina." 
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"  Vou  arc  indt'od.  Vou  can  inaki'  allowances  for 
ovrrything  aud  everybody.     1  often  wonder." 

"  I  was  trained  to  it  from  ehildhood.  My  father 
was  greater  than  1.  He  had  a  breadth  and  a  power 
of  sympathy  and  a  gift  to  see  another  person's  point 
of  view  that  was  truly  astounding.  Tlie  result  was 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  high  and  low 
alike,  loved  hiiii." 

"  Vou  are  doing  just  the  same." 

"  Jolly  of  you  to  say  so.  I  wish  I  was.  But,  with- 
out prejudice,  it  would  surely  be  childish  and  illog- 
ical in  the  highest  degree  to  suppose  tiiat  a  country 
like  Italy  coitUl  be  better  in  any  way  than  ours.  Or 
half  as  good.  Its  constitution,  and  manne  's,  and 
customs,  and  laws,  and  so  on  —  all  still  chajtic.  So 
we,  who  are  fortunate  enoutrh  to  live  unde/  an  ideal 
constitution,  must  reserve  our  judgment.  Indeed,  we 
had  better  look  at  home,  for  our  constitution  is  in 
deadly  peril,  since  a  fatuous  proletariat  has  trusted 
England's  fate  to  demagogues." 

"  She's  always  so  splendidly  enthusiastic  —  Love- 
day,  I  mean." 

"  I  know,  and  enthusiasm  is  a  very  fine  thing; 
but  cool  judgment  is  better.  I  hope,  if  she  does  ^'o 
to  Italy  in  a  proper  spirit,  that  she'll  see  the  truth 
about  it,  and  won't  put  the  superficial  beauties  of 
nature  before  the  realities  that  underlie  the  Italian 
race  and  character.  Mountains  and  lakes  are  to  the 
country  just  what  pictures  and  statues  are  to  its  old 
palaces  and  villas.     D'you  follow  me?  " 

"  Yes.  I  quite  see." 

"  All  ornfiments  .nnd  suDerficialities.  THe  srreat- 
ness  of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon  accidents  of 
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tliat  sort.  I  should  1)..  inr-lincd  to  look  rather  to  its 
products  for  its  Huu-actt-r.  That  may  so.,n  lar- 
tetehed  to  you,  Nina.'  " 

"  N()t  at  all.  Vo.i  haye  thought  tlu-sc  things  out. 
Kalegh.     \ou  are  iicyer  far-t'etelicd.  " 

"Ye.s,  thor-s  soiaethin-r  in  it.  And  a  nation 
wlioso  products  are  wine  and  .silk.  Don't  you  think 
m^a  .sort  of  way.  it's  summed  up  in  that?" 

"I  do-  I  ,,uite  see.  They  are  light  things.  The 
world  could  g(t  on  perfectly  well  without  wine  and 
silk.  ' 

"  Exactly.     Besides  —  Italian   win.-s- there  you 
are  in  a  nutshell.     Italian   win..s!     What   are   t'u-   ' 
They  simply  don't  exist  whm  ,mc  thinks  of  the  seri- 
ous vintages  of  the  world." 
Of  course  they  don't." 
_     _  I  \.ouldn't  .say,  mind  you,  that  eyery thing  Latin 
IS  m  decadence  — I  don't  go  so  far  as  that.     But   I 
do  heheye  there  is  a  screw  loose  in   Italy.     T   don't 
find  a  balanced  judgment,  a  power  of  arguin-  from 
cause    to    etfVct,     They    ar-e    an    unstable    people  _ 
emotional,    no    donhl-and    se,,li,nental.     Look    at 
their  last  %yar  —  hysterical  ureed  !  " 

"  You  are  so  cJeyer.     You  alwnys  go  into  things  .so 
<leeply. "  '^ 

"  No,  I  can't  claim  Ihar.     My  danger  is  to  be  in- 
sular.    T  fight  against  it.     But  one  gath^-rs  the  trend 

ot    Kuropean  ambition  prettv  convth-  ;.•  „„ „j- 

Jl'<  Ttmrs,  as  I  do,  year  after  y,.ar.  So  I  warn 
Loveday  to  keep  an  open  min.l,  .nud  not  to  rush  to 
extivmes  or  vyelcome  novelty  too  ,,„i.kly  -  j„st  be- 
(•ause  it^is  nov.l.  That's  rath.r  fumiamental  in  a 
way.     You  may  say  sh.''s  summe.l  up  in  thai.     She 
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always  welcomes  nnv.lty;  wliile  I  always  distrust  it. 
1  think  my  way's  the  wiser,  however." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  the  wiser.  I  expect  she  will  come 
home  ajj:ain  very  thankfully." 

"  I  should  hope  so.  In  fact,  my  mother,  to  ray 
surprise,  rather  advocates  the  visit.  She  thinks  it 
will  get  this  'poison,'  as  she  calls  it,  out  of  Love- 
day's  hlood.  '  Let  her  have  lier  till  of  art,  and  then 
we'll  hope  that  she'll  come  back  sick  of  it  and  thank- 
ful to  get  into  the  pure  air  of  her  p]n,dish  home 
again.'  That's  wliat  my  moth(>r  says  — just,  in  fact, 
what  you  say.     One  scfs  her  argument." 

"  IIow  long  will  Loveday  be  away?  " 

"  I  suppose  six  weeks.  The  Xeill-Savages,  in  the 
course  of  their  orbits,  ar^  to  be  at  Florence  next 
spring.  And  she  will  travel  with  them  and  stop 
with  them.  That  will  work  well,  I  hope.  The  la- 
dies know  the  world,  and  can  exercise  some  control 
and  supervision." 

"  D'you   think  so  —  over  Lovedav?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  There  are  sure  to  ])e  acquaintances  of  yours  in 
Italy  at  that  time  too?  " 

"  Sure  to  be.  IndecMl.  there  are  friends  of  my  fa- 
ther wlio  live  at  Florence.  -She  will  take  out  a  good 
many  introductions." 

"   Mr.    DailETCrfipld    wnnld    Vjinn'    oiT.n-..1>«.l,.   " 

"  I  should  doubt  i  The  artists  and  advanc(>d 
thinkers  —  as  they  call  themselves-  he  may  know; 
but  not,  as  you  say.  '  everybody.'  He  is  a  case  of  a 
mail  who  has  let  his  luttive  instincts  rather  suffer 
under  the   rank  growths   of  Ttah .     There  is   a   lax- 
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thin-  howovcr,  1  respect  him.  Tie  is  not  afraid  of 
work,  and  though  we  may  feel  tliat  art  is  far  frnni 
being  the  greatest  thing  that  a  strong  nan  should 
omploy  his  full  strength  and  power  upon,  yet,  since 
he  has  chosen  it.  I  do  admire  his  power  of  work 
No  doubt  It  has  taken  many  years  of  immense  labour 
to  gain  his  facility  with  the  brush." 

"  He  h;.s  made  rather  a  convert  of  you,  I  see  "  she 
said.  ' 

"In     a    way.     yes.     There's     individuality     and 
Ntrengta  about  him.     Tie  lacks  tact  and  taste  and  re- 
s.■r^•P  and  reverence.     One  must  admit  that  he   for- 
LTot  himself  sometimes.     But  there's  something  there 
It  s  the  Dangerfield  in  him.     Tm  a  student  of  char- 
acter, and  feit  a  personality  -  a  nature  that  may  do 
harm  in  the  world,  or  may  do  go..,!,  but   will'cer- 
tamiy  do  one  or  the  other.'' 
"  He  wa.sn't  colourless." 
"Far  from  it -— distinctly  interesting." 
"  What  did  Loveday  think  of  him?  " 
1^'  I  should  s„y  that  she  was  rather  dazzled." 

Naturally.     She  loves  art.  and   here  was  a   real 
live  artist,  and  so  good-looking." 

"  I  supp(,se  he  is  good-looking,  and  he's  certainly 
alive.     The  sort  of  man  to  influence  a  voung  woman 
without  any  logical   faculty." 
N'ina  considered. 

I'  8he  won't  see  much  of  hiiti  in  Florence?  " 
^  "  Oh.  no.  She'll  tind  several  of  my  mother's  ol.l 
.nends  th.-re.  and  will  have  certain  social  duties  — 
invitations  to  acopt,  and  so  on.  Th^  id^.a  is  a  few 
w(vks  at  Florence,  and  then  the  Swiss  or  Italian 
Lakes  on  the  wav  home.'' 
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"  Lucky  girl!  " 

**  Yet  I'm  sure  you  don't  envy  her?  " 
"  I  do  and  I  don't.  One  ought  to  go  abroad;  it 
enlarges  the  mind  and  corrects  the  perspective,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  yet  I  cannot  say  truly 
that  I'm  very  wildly  anxious  tc  go.  There's  an- 
other side.  I've  known  clever  women  get  very  un- 
settled and  out  of  conceit  with  England  after  being 
away." 

**  Out  of  conceit  with  England,  Xina !  " 
"  It  sounds  ridiculous;  biit  it  does  happen." 
'=  That  would  surely  argue  rather  an  unbalanced 
mind?  " 

"  Xo  doubt  it  would.  As  for  me,  I  love  my  home 
and  r\v  simple  pleasures  and  my  friends.  T  think 
I  should  be  very  much  lost  in  Italy  and  thankful  to 
scamper  home  again  — though  they  do  hunt  foxes 
on  the  Campagna  at  Rome." 

"  It  seems  rather  absurd  to  think  of  Italians  hunt- 
ing foxes,  doesn't  it?  In  fact,  anybody  but  English 
men  and  women." 

"  It  does  somehow  — I  don't  know  why.  And  yet 
they  say  that  Italian  horsemen  are  the  best  in  th«» 
world." 

•'  WTio  say  so?  One  of  those  stupid  sayings  with- 
out a  particle  of  truth  in  it.  be  sure.  Xo.  no.  thoy 
may  paint  pictures  and  sing  songs  better  than  we 
can,  but  ride  to  hounds!  We  mustn't  be  asked  to 
believe  that.  If  there  is  one  sport,  and  that  the 
king  of  sports,  where  we  can  claim  precedence  be- 
fore the  world,  it  is  fox-hunting." 

"  Of  course  it  is." 
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wrapped  up  in  hor  country  and  homo,  than  cosmo- 
politan and  given  over  to  general  interests  and  gen- 
eral inditt'erenee.  It  weakens  intensity  and  convic- 
tion to  roam  about  too  much  —  for  a  woman,  I  mean. 
Patriotism  and  enthusiasm  have  made  England  what 
it  is,  and  if  the  spread  of  education  and  in- 
creased facilities  of  travel  are  going  to  weaken  our 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  for  our  country  and  its 
fame,  then  1  see  real  danger  in  them."' 

"  I  know  some  people  who  say  that  if  the  (icrmans 
are  strong  enough  to  beat  us,  the  sooner  the--  do  so 
the  better.     They  think  we've  '  bitten  off  than 

we  can  chew  '—it  was  their  expression  —  ;,^.i  o;  eniy 
declare  that  they  will  not  be  a  bit  sorry  to  see  us 
reminded  that  we're  not  everybody." 

He  frowned,  and  even  flushed. 

"  It  makes  me  smart  to  hear  of  such  treachery  to 
our  traditions  and  ideals.  I'm  sorry  you  know  such 
people,  Nina." 

"So  am  I,  and  I  don't  encourage  them,  I  assure 
you.  They  are  Little  p:nglanders,  and  when  I  told 
them  that  they  were,  they  denied  it,  and  answered 
that  if  I  had  travelled  round  the  world  three  times 
and  studied  the  ways  of  it  as  thoroughly  as  they  had, 
I  should  realise  that  even  England  has  no  special 
dispensation  to  differ  in  its  history  froui  tVa,  liisi„ry 
of  all  other  concpiering  naticus  that  have  risen  and 
fallen.  In  fact,  they  thought  that  England  was  on 
the  '  down-grade  ' — another  of  their  expressions,  not 
mine." 

"  A  vulgar  phrase  and  only  found  in  the  mouths 
of     vulgar     people."     he     assured     her.     "  '  Down- 
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is  (Iciilinj;  witli  the  siK-rt'd   liistdiy  of  one's  owu  na- 
tion !  " 
"  Thoy  don't  see  anything  sacred  al)out  it." 
"  So  nnieh  the  worse   for  them.     Tliere  is  a  sort 
of  mind  that  welcomes  these  new  expre.ssions.     They 
are  everywhere.     Our  legislators  do   not   hesitate   to 
use  them.     In   fact,  as  a  body,  the  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to-day  merely  reflect  the  vulgar 
diction  of  the  halfpenny  Press.     We  hear  and  read 
nothing  large  and  rounded  and  dignified  as  in   the 
days    of    the  —  the   older    men  —  your    Brights    and 
(iladstoiu's  and   Pitts.     Bourgeois  brawling,  passages 
of   personalities,    loss    of    teuper,    violence,    flagrant 
offence,  rough  and  tumble  speech,  ami  the  coilocpiial- 
isms  of  the  common  people  —  thai  is  a  debate.     They 
•  •ry  out  '  Rats!  '  across  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
other  things  one  thought  oidy  grooms  and  stable-boys 
say.     The  old,  stately  rhetoric  and  studious  courtesy 
to  an  opponent,  the  rounded  period,  the  oratory,  I'le 
scholarly    quotation,    the    brilliance    and    passion    of 
conviction  —  all  are  gone.     Indeed,  there  is  no  con- 
viction.    Instea*.,  we  have  a  cynical  crowd,  all  play- 
ing a  game,  and  all  knowing  that  they  are  playing 
a  game.     The  flagrant  bargains,  the  buying  and  .sell- 
ing of  titles;  '  the  gulf  Used  between  ideal  legislation 
and  piMciicai   poiirics,'  as  a    rai)inet    Minister  once 
wrote  to  me  —  it  is  all  very  sad  and  significant  to  a 
serious-minded  man   like  myself." 

She  gazed  upon  i;im  with  admiration  and  regard. 
'■  I   suppose   nothing   would    ni.ike   you   stand   for 
Parliament:  " 

"  Xothing  but   my  country,"  he  answered.     "  If 
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Julvaufo    its    welfare    hy    scckiu^^    a    scat.     I    ,jliould 
<io  so,  as  a  duty  — a  painful  duty  too.     But  I  cai/t 
see   that  any  grod  purpose  v/ould  be  served   by   it. 
I  should  feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  to  begin  with. 
And,  honestly,  I  b^'lieve  I  am  doing  more  good  here 
among  my  own  people,  helping  them  to  see  right  and 
guarding  them  as  far  as  I  can  from  the  impositions 
of  government,   than   I   should   be  doing   in   Parlia- 
ment.    They  know  I  have  no  axe  to  grind  and  stand 
simply  for  what  I  think  honouralile  and  just.     But 
I  shall  soon  be  a  voice  shouting  in  the  wilderness. 
Our  time  is  past,  and  the  nation  will  take  from  us 
landholders  the  soil  that  our  forefathers  won   from 
their  sovereigns  as  the  reward  of  heroism  and  sacri- 
fice and  fidelity.     Three  fine  words,  but  this  genera- 
tion thinks  that  it  knows  thr-^e  finer  ones  —  Liberty 
Fraternity,     Equality.     Liberty  — an     impossibilitV,' 
because  contrary  to  nature;  fraternity  —  an  impossi- 
bility, for  how  can  different  orders  of  men  with  oppo- 
site  interests  fraternise  ?     Equality  -  an  impossibility, 
because  every  sense  of  what  is  fine  and  distinguished 
and  masterful  in  the  higher  man  cries  out  against  it. 
The  proletariat  is  driving  gentlemen  out  of  Parlia- 
nient  altogether,  as  it  is  driving  them  off  the  parish 
councils  and  other  bodies.     It  offers  wages  — a  pros- 
TiTUTion.     No,  gentlemen  are  not  wanted ;  they  stand 
in  the  way.     Gentlemen  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo 
very  soon  !  ' ' 

"There  you  and  Mr.  Dangerfield  agree,  then,  for 
he  hated  Socialism,"  she  said. 

_    "  So  much  the  better.     With  all  his  errors  of  opin- 
ion   and   faulty  ideas,   no   doubt   largely   gleaned   in 

foreign    <uiiiii  +  i.;..c.      +1 •      _     ,,  .... 
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said  before.  The  blood  in  bis  veins  must  stand  be- 
tween him  and  anarchy,  though  unfortunately  it 
hasn't  j)rt'vented  him  froiu  developing  into  a  bounder. 
It  shows  how  environment  may  c'on(|uer  heredity. 
Myself  I  always  consider  environment  the  more  im- 
portant in  some  ways." 

"You  are  so  clever  —  you  take  such  large,  tem- 
perate views,"  she  said,  and  he  was  gratified. 

"Not  clever  —  not  clever  —  merely  logical.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  sneer  at  a  university  education  nowa- 
days; but  if  it  were  more  general,  England  would 
soon  be  better  equipped  to  speak  to  her  enemies  in 
the  gate.  For  then  many  more  men  would  think  as 
I  do." 

"  Here  we   are!  "  cried   Nina. 

His  face  fell  as  he  looked  aliead. 

"  A  poor  field,  I'm  afraid,"  he  said. 
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p,  ,  ■'  ToR^lJAY. 

UEAK    LOVEDAV, — 

"  Here    1   am    id    the   old    viJh.    aftcii    U-n 

yoars^ahsenc-,'!     T..r,|uay  is  nnt  ulu.t  if.  wa.s,  I  regr-t 

'■'Iktc  is  a  gtviit  falling  nff  m.l.-c.l,  and  '  wc  ' 


to  find 


are  no  longer  fhe  cenfre  of  .-reafion.  The  authnrifi,  , 
care  nofhiug  whatever  f,,,-  „«  rich  old  blue!  ott.'...s 
now.  The  villa  peoph'  ,nay  go  hang,  for  fhev  serk 
quife  a  d.ffen'nf  sort  of  Hients.  and  our  good  has 
become  a  matter  of  sublime  in<lifrrren<'e.  To  .-nter- 
tain  the  eheaf)  tripper  from  the  far  North  has  be- 
come Torquay's  first  joy  and  pride.  There  is  a 
tram-hne.  upon  which  one  of  my  hors,.s  fell  two  days 
ago.  It  was  '  Tommy,'  a  ereafure  of  highly  ,,„,iti;.e 
temperament.  His  spirit  failed  hi,,,  after  the  horrid 
adventure,  and  he  could  not  i,nm,.diatelv  rise  1  .sent 
Hito  a  shop,   which   was  happily  at   ha.id,  and   pu 

ehased  a  pair  of  thick  l)lankets    for  fl,n  <i. J  ,.,". 

oeedingly  cold.  We  covered  '  Ton.n.y 'Tud'^ndnis^ 
tered  to  hi.n,  and,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the 
poor  fellow  was  able  to  make  an  efYort  and  get  on 

r        ^"'  '^'"^'  ^'^^  ^^g'-'ti^-*^  Plonsure  of  suspend- 
ing the  traffic  until  he  did  so.     This  is  an  example 
of  the   new  clashing  with  the  old.     We  have  piers 
ravihons.  and  so  forth -all  for  a  sort  of  neonl,   .-l.n 
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did  not  know  tliat  Torquay  cxistt'd  ten  years  ago. 
But  they  have  found  it,  and  been  welcomed  by  their 
kind  here;  and  the  poor  goose  that  lays  the  ^'olden 
eggs  is  having  her  throat  out  very  quiekly.  Per- 
haps the  townspeople  will  regret  us  when  we  are 
all  in  our  marble  tombs;  perhaps  they  won't.  No 
doubt  the  same  thing  is  happening  everywhere  else. 
The  end  is  in  sij:ht  I'or  us  —  we  lilies  of  the  field 
who  have  neither  toiled  nor  spun. 

"  When  you  reach  my  age,  you  feel  that  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds  belonged  to  your  youth,  and 
have  little  desire  left  for  novelty.  It  is  such  a  vul- 
gar era  —  this  electric  one.  People  don't  merely  do 
vulgar  things,  and  build  vulgar  houses,  and  enjoy 
vulgar  pleasures,  and  even  pray  vidgar  prayers  and 
hold  viilgar  religious  .services,  and  so  forth ;  but  they 
think  VTiIgar  thoughts.  ]\Iy  nephew  is  right  there; 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  are  ugly  inside. 

"  Take  our  sex.  I  have  been  meeting  Suffragettes 
here  at  luncheon.  Their  attitude  is  really  most 
puzzling.  Woman  is  so  great  and  small  in  a  breath. 
8he  will  save  a  man's  life  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
she'll  remind  him  of  the  dobt  —  like  some  maid 
servant  who  has  lent  you  sixpence,  and  is  frightened 
to  death  that  you'll  forget  the  loan. 

"  The  man-hating  ph.ase  has  been  thrust  under 
ray  nose  a  good  dei^  here  — here,  of  all  places!  A 
'onfirmed  man-hater  drank  tea  with  me  yesterday. 
Her  attitude  was  not  the  result  of  experience,  but 
merely  principle.  It  is  a  germ  in  the  air  that  gets 
hold  of  women  and  produces  an  inverted  instinct. 

"  I   alhuled   to   the   way   that   certain   brave   men 
behaved  when  a  great  ship  sank  —  you  remember  — 
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and  [  asked  the  woman  what  she  fhoufjht  of  it. 
'  Why,  there  was  notliiiig  to  think  of,'  she  answered. 
'  1  didn  't  bother  about  it.  We  all  know  tliat  men 
obey  their  own  hiws;  and  one  i.s  that  tlie  port  light 
of  a  ship  is  red;  and  another  is  that  the  starboard 
Jiglit  is  ^M-een;  and  a  tliird  is  that,  in  ease  of  wreck, 
the  women  and  chiUlren  go  into  the  boats  first.'  Au 
inverted  insti.iet,  you  see  — a  bias  that  get^  the  bet- 
ter of  everything  that  makes  a  woman  worth  while  — 
to  a  man.  But  the  truth  is  that  they  don't  want  to 
be  worth  while  to  a  man ;  because  men  have  ceased 
to  be  worth  while  to  them. 

"  It  is  wron-.'.  A  woman  who  ean't  iVel  one  little 
emotion  over  self-saerifice,  if  it's  male  self -sacrifice, 
or  heroism,  if  it's  male  heroism,  is  really  sutleriug 
from  poison;  and  she  is  better  isolated, 'before  she 
infects  any  more  of  her  sisters.  One  doesn't  ask  us 
to  be  logical,  or  just,  or  reas(mahle,  or  temperate, 
or  self-contained,  or  any  of  the  thin-s  that  would 
make  us  unnatural  and  spoil  us,  but  one  r-ally  does 
ask  us  to  go  on  bein-r  women. 

"  T  explained  their  antagonism  and  secret  loath- 
ing of  the  male  in  this  way:  Women  have  suddenly 
had  the  run  of  learning,  and,  being  a  thousand  times 
more  industrious  than  men,  have  rushed  at  it,  like 
sheep  into  a  clover  field ;  and  they  have  stuffed  them- 
Kelves  TOO  full.  They  are  ruined  as  the  black  people 
were  — by  emancipation.  These  things  should  be 
done  graduaily.  Men  starved  women  for  centuries; 
then  they  over-fed  them;  and  now  the  thinking 
women  are  all  suffering  from  too  much  food  on  an 
empty  brain.  They  ean't  digest  it.  It's  making 
them  hate  themselves  for  being  women  at  all  —  like 
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baby-girls,    who    cry    bitterly    booause    they 


baby-boys.     W 


are   not 


roraen  want  to  ignore  just  the  things 
that  nature  simply  won't  let  them  ignore,  and  they 
detest  men   for  mentioning  these   things.     They  say 
it's  unmanly  and  hateful  of  men  to  remind  women  that 
they  are  women.     They  want  to  put  the   woman  in 
them  into  the  background  and  trample  on  it;  they 
flout  in  themselves  what  the  natural  man  has  been 
accustomed   to   regard   as   their  greatest   possessions. 
They  are  so  busy  hating  that  they  have  got  no  time 
to  remember  there  is  such  a  thintr  as  love.     It  is, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  suicide  that  they  are  committing! 
They  make  sex  a  crime,  these  epicene  things;  it  ?s 
ridiculous   to  call  them   *  feminists,'   for  they   hon- 
estly believe  —  owing  to  their  muddled  sex  instincts 
—  that  all  differences  between  men  and  women  are 
artificial  and  accidental,  not  natural  and  everlasting. 
"  If  you  called  a  modern  woman  '  a  ministering 
angel  '  now,  she'd  spit  at  you,  or  break  your  win- 
dows.    Because   they   desire  to  substitute   for  their 
real  power  just  those  tedious  things  that  belong  to 
man's  mind  and  life  — just  those  things  from  which 
he  seeks  to  escape  at  any  cost  when  he  comes  to 
women.     It's  the  woman  who  can  break  hearts  that 
will  always  have  power  over  the  men  best  worth  win- 
ning, not  the  woman   who  merely  breaks  windows. 
And  the  woman  who  can  break  hearts  will  always 
get  more  than  she  deserves,  while  the  woman  who 
can  break  windows  never  will. 

•'  When  I  was  young,  we  were  rather  like  what 
your  betrothed  says  of  foxes:  we  didn't  mind  being 
hunted.  And  you  remember  the  warning,  'When 
.,011    go    tu    v.uriien,    dou'L    forget   your   whip.'     No 
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doubt  Xiftzschc  (lid  for^t't  it,  iind  so  sutTrrcd  a  sharp 
.sciattli  or  two.  and  ^mtw  nasty  and  narrow-mindcil 
and  spitclul  about  us  all  in  conse(|Ut'not'.  Still,  i 
itiari  oi!^'litn"t  to  dream  of  takinf?  his  i'vc  otl"  us  till 
lie's  outside  the  bars  again.     I  admit  that  frankly. 

"  I  had  a  great  friend  once  when  I  was  young  — 
a  sportsman;  and  when  something  happened,  I  for- 
get what,  he  said  (after  he'd  grown  calm  again  and 
reeoneiled)  that  it  was  better  to  be  m.-uled  now  aial 
then  than  never  have  any  big-game  shooting.  By 
whieh,  in  his  vigorous  and  open-air  fashion,  he  meant 
to  iirsply  that  women  are  the  biggest  game  of  all. 

"  Hut  they  won't  b.-  mueh  longer.  The  big-game 
women  are  dying  out.  The  woman  who  is  a 
rtndczvous  for  discontented  husbands  and  the  preda 
tory  male  is  dying  out.  I  used  to  know  wotnen  who 
eould  bring  a  man  aeross  a  drawing-room  like  a 
hunting  spaniel  —  withouc  i  rising  ai  iiim.  I  ceuld 
myself. 

"  Hastings  Forbes  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  ago. 
lie  is  still  sorry  for  his  tribulations.  But  he  is,  none 
the  less,  going  to  forgive  her.  as  I  knew  he  would, 
lie  remarked  that  of  late,  before  his  tragedy,  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  his  wife  was  becoming  a  sort  of 
limited  company  —  in  which  he  hadn't  enough 
shares. 

"  '  The  allotment  always  lies  with  us,'  I  said;  '  but, 
of  course,  a  married  woman  ought  to  send  out  noth- 
ing but  letters  of  regret.'  Still,  they  don't.  Tfs 
wonderful  what  a  lot  of  capital  they  can  manag"  to 
emi)loy  sometimes,  though  stupid  women  do  over- 
capitalise too. 

"  Don't  think  T  am  holding  up  Una  as  a  model  to 
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you.     Sho's  only  a  survival  of  the  sportinf?  type      It 
is  not  a  uio.'  type;  still,  it  appealed  far  iiiorc  to  mm 
than  the  latest  sort  of  \voii;an,  and  it  had  infinitely 
inoro   [)o\ver  over  them.     Una,   'is  a   matter  of   fact, 
is  hedirinf?,  and,  from  what  hor  hushand  ht  droj).   i 
should  say  the  dentist  will  scon  he  done  for.     '  Ono 
can't  altsolutely  quench  a  passion  of  so  many  years' 
standiii}?,'  .said  irastin^,'s'     So  wily  of  him.     liut  he 
implied  the  pa.ssion  was  for  Una,  not  comfort  and  a 
French   cook  and   all   that    Fna   stands   for.     That's 
one  of  the  beauties  of  being  rich  and  lacking  a  c<m- 
science.     It  enables  you  simply  to  snap  your  fingers 
at  Nemesis,  and  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.     An 
act  of  temporary  aberration,  I  expect  it  will  be  con- 
sidered.    He  reminded  me  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and   that  therefore   his  prerogative    was   to    fortrive ! 
Una  lias  written  to  him,  and  quoted  Rrowning  about 
being  in  England  in  the  springtime! 

"  Of  eon-.se,  T.  Il1.s  will  be  fearfully  out  of  practice 
when  he  comes  back  to  work.  But  that  will  cure 
itself.  Forbes  talked  of  flogging  him  publicly  when 
lie  returns.  Rut  I  told  him  not  to  be  selfish.  *  You 
have  exhibited  such  amazing  self-control,'  I  said, 
'  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  you  spoiled  all  by  worry- 
ing the  dentist.  Be  sure  that  he  will  Tipvp  r^^ar^U' 
to  worry  him  without  you.' 

"  Strange  that  such  an  early  bird  as  Una  should 
have  cared  to  pick  up  this  particular  worm. 

"  Go  and  see  my  dear  old  friend.  Judge  Warner 
Warwick,  in  Florence  —  a  precious  old  Indian,  full 
of  fun  and  an  authority  on  IMachiaveV  He  will  tell 
you  much  that  is  interesting. 

'    I  snail  be  here  until  April,  unless  the  Revolution 
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oomps  and  1  and  my  kind  aro  swept  away  by  the 
local  celphrities  —  to  mako  mnrp  mom  for  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  from  the  North. 

"  Your  aflfcc'tionato  friend, 

"  Constance  Dangerfield.  " 


CHAPTER  xri 


OF   THE   CROCUSES 


"  RoOKLAXDSi. 

"3  March. 
"  Dear  I\rR.  Daxgerfield. — 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  thank  you  for  the  pres- 
ent you  sent  me  at  Christmas  —  the  beautiful  i  ipy 
in  oils  of  ]\Ieloz7o  da  Forli'.s  angel,  with  the  red 
sleeves  and  spike  of  :\Iadouna  lily  —  I  have  been  very 
busy  r.r.dirig  nn  Flnj-en-e,  or  Fircnzc.  And  I  want 
more  books,  still  more  books,  so  that  1  may  not  eome 
out  a  dunee. 

"  I  need  to  hear  more  about  art,  too.  and  just 
what  sort  of  receptive  spirit  1  must  eultivate  before 
I  come. 

"  It  is  glorious  to  think  that  T  really  shall  be  there 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  breathe  Italy!  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  the  right  thing  for  me,  because  I'm  loving 
the  thought  of  it  so  much,  and  it  is  making  me  so 
nice  to  everybody.  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  one 
of  the  rather  beautiful  fnings  about  human  nature 
—  then  when  a  man.  or  woman,  is  really  very  happy 
and  hopeful  and  looMng  forward  to  good  things, 
Ihey  always  seem  to  become  angelic  and  anxious  to 
make  other  people  happy  and  hopeful  too  —  as 
though  they  wanted  their  own  full  pup  of  blessings 
to  brim  over  for  other  thirsty  lips"     But  I  suppose 
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yon  would  s.y  Ihal  .nyhody  -.n  1„.  an^oli.  when 
tl'.'v  ar.  havnur  an  angHi.-  tiuu'.  Perhaps  I  really 
auj  havn,^  my  fun  with  Italy  now,  and  anticipation 
v\ill  be  the  best  part  of  it. 

"The  crocus  pi.fure  came  up,  and,  I',„  sorrv  to 

sa^,  It  a  so  came  out.     Y„u  are  so  Italian,  or  (in-ek 

or  s^nne  lung;  and  Lady  Vane  isn't,  and  my  Ralegh 

s    tHher.     So  when  the  dear  crocuses  glinnnered 

ot  the  green  ,n  their  gold  and  purple  and  snow- 

w     1     T\  'ir'^'r'^  '^  *•-   ->'-'<l   those  startling 

h.    '7      "^rf'^'    leaning.'   the    assertioi; 

•d       •     /;        '''""^'  "'   ^""^^'-^^  '"^^^   proclaimed 
•'"  al.,m,nable  outrage,  and  the  poor  little  wretches 

-about    two    thousand   of    them.    Frv   savs-were 
<Jra.ged  out  n.ek  and  crop,  so  that  this  dreadful  an- 

iiouncement    should    .1:... -      ^'         .      - 

^<..„,    T.     T,  -    —."1. ,..„..      ,,,„    „on  t    under- 

.ndKugl.sh   people  a   bit.     '  It   wasn't  the  words 
....     fright    :ed   the   birds,    but   the   horrible '- fact 
tl.-'.t  you.  in  cold  blood  and  with  deliberate  and  deadlv 
purpose,  could  dare  to  call  another  man's  sweetheart 
a  darl.n.^     nr  tins  manner,  and  even  publish  it  to 
'"'  world,  where  it  would  flash  out  year  after  year 
n   shoek  succeeding  generations  of  the  country;ide 
<>"Iy  I^  ry  supported  it.     He  hated  haying  to  di./them' 
up,  and  said  that  th.y  made  a  beaulif:-.;  pietui-e   and 
wou  d  be  a  ...ry  pleasant  and  permanent  joy  of  colour 
""  .  !'''t  bank.     He  also  ad.ied  hluntly  that  it  wasn't 

perfectly  true,  and  he'd  like  to  see  the  man    wounn 
or  eh       that  could  contradict  it  I     8o  I  came  otlt Tf 
t  in    ather  a  bla.e  of  glory.     B,,  ,.ou  didn't,  T  mourn 
to  s..^ .     It  s  a  question  of  '  good  form  '  and  '  com- 
n.on  decency,'  and  so  ou.     If  anybody  else  had  put 
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it  thorc,  it  would  l.avo  been  ,..e  same.     '  Emofioii;il, 
and  silly,  and  nn-English,  and  excofdinglv  importi- 
'  nent,  coming  from  a  stran-er  '—  so  Lady  Vane  says 
^  A  bit  thick  '—that's  what  Patrick  Spedding  called 
It.     And  my  dear  Kalcgh  is  hurt  (down  deep  out  of 
sight  somewhere)   that  you  could  have  ev(>n  thought 
about  me  by  my  Christian  name,  l(>t  alone  deliber- 
ately traced   the  sacred   word    with   a   sti'-k   on    the 
Vanestowe  grass  and  plant  it  out  in  crocuses!     And 
—  an  amaziuL'  thing  — when  I  argue  that  it  wasn't 
a  capital  olTencc,  and  that  you  are  voung  and   not 
old  enough  really  to  know  better,  Ralegh  twirls  his 
Dioustache  and  almost  sighs,  and  seems  to  think  that 
I'm  very  ne^irly  as  bad  as  you!     He   believes  that 
if  I  had  any  proper  feeling.  T  nn. 'l.t  to  cut  "ou  for 
evermore  after  such  a  performance;  and  yetVfor  the 
life  of  me,  I  can't  see  why  a  piece  of  frivol  like  that 
IS  any  worse  than  dozens  of  things  men  sav  to  me 
r  suppose  you  can  say  things  you  can't  write,  and 
write  things  you  can't  print  in  crocus,     at  largo  on 
such   a  self-respecting  garth   as  Vanestowe.     I   only 
t.'ll  you  about  it  because  you'll  not  care  a  button- 
no  more  do  I.     I  think  it  was  jolly  of  vou  —  a  sin' 
of  course,   but  quite  a  venial  sin.     I'm"  only  really 
sorry  for  the  poor  crocuses.     I  suggested  to^  Ralegh 
that  he  should  re-arrange  them,  and  let   Fry  plant 
them  out  again  in  these  grim  but  true  words:     '  Bert- 
ram is  a  Rounder  ';  yet  no,  he  seems  to  fear  he  will 
never  smile   aizain.     He   has    forgiven  you,    being   a 
good,  dear  thing,  who  never  can  harbour  an  unWnd 
thought  against  anything  but  hawks  and  weasels:  but 
Lady  Vane  has  not;  and,  what's  more,  she  hasn't  for- 
given me.     AVhiei,  js  rather  hard -don't  vou  think  v 
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I  assured  her  tlu.t  I  had  not  the  ,nnst  shadowy  idea 

Plc<mnng  the  Vane  coat-of-anns,  or  some  such  grea^ 
and  ^onous  design;  but  she  doesn't  believe  .11 
don  t  think  slie  ever  does  believe  me.     But  these  per 
«onahties  cannot  i,ossihly  interest  you.     I'm  long^n^ 
to  see  some  cf  your  pictures.     I  shan't  try  to  pa'nt 
m  Italy,  whatever  the  temptation.     I  shall  go  in    o 
oarnuig  Italian  instead ;  and  you'll  have  to  fnd  "ome 
clover  person  to  teach  me. 

"By  the   May,   I   want  two   more   copies   of   the 

'ts  such  an  original  gift;  so  please  ask  the  little 

ittle    cnrly    ho„d    b.„ding    over    hi,    I„to-Ro,st 

mm -just  from  that  pi.ture  postcard  vou  sent  me> 
Oh  yes,  you  stare,  but  I  ean  make  soun  ts  giv  „The 
rm  tuspjration.     Of  course,   t^obodv   who         a^v 

::trirhttTearJix:;'r 

them.  *  ^^^  ^'ou  to  read 

"  Fry  wants  to  be  remembered  to  vou.     He  liked 

C'a'o      'T     ''  ''  '''''''-'  ^  ^-t  --Pli    ent 
n  a  young  thing  to  be  liked  by  an  old  thin-^.  and 

granted.     He  liked  you,  because  you  love  work  and 
.-^re  not  frightened  by  difTJculties.     The  t  me  iVsoon 

I  here  M, II  be  a  solemn  hush  in  the  woods  when  the 
^eat  day  arrives,  and  all  the  old  father  and  mother 
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rhodos  will  he^d  down  with  anxio.y  and  hopo  ,„  .e. 
wha,  has  bc.n  horn.  I  shan 't  be  thore,  but  in  Italy. 
But  iry  ,s  g„,ng  to  send  „,e  j.ist  three  flowers  from 

rtat  N-  t„  "r  "  '"""■•  "■  "  '»  ^•■-'"^■-  I  -"-'lo.- 
^\nat  ISature  has  arranged? 

''  Lady  Dangerfi,>ld  has  gon.  to  Torquay      She  is 

very   well    and   has   ordered   .i'our   newS/rds.     Two 

1      the   winter       little   grey   and    ros..-eoloure.. 

di  d   and^%""r  ''""'  ""'''  '^"""^  ^''^  that  hoth 
died  and  not  only  one.     They  always  sat  together 

fit  n.    f  ,r    .  ;^''   ''"    '^'^^'"^-^^    t'^^t    it    was    in. 
flu.nza  followed  hy  pneumonia  that  killed  th^m 

..is_tett..r  seems  to  ^row  more  and  more  thril- 
cxJied  "''  ''''  ^'-^^  ^"^"  '"«>'  -t  get  over- 

"  Write     to    me    ahout    Firenze    and     art    and 
Bergson.     Especially   Bergson.     For   whv?     Becau  o 
s-omewhore    somehow,    my   Rale.h    has   heard   ahou 
Inn,    and  been  told  that  he  .omhines  the  verv  late 
philosophy   and   highest  ethics    with   the   truths   o 
Revelation      Of  course,  this  is  just  what  Rale'h  ha 
been    wantmg    for    years.     Wil,    he    find    B;rgZ 
grateful  and  comforting.'  d'you  think?     As  fafas 
I  can  remember  the  dim  pa.st,  you  did  not.     Tell  Z 

satilSw'o^'T-  •  ?  '''P'  •''""  '''  J^''""^^^^  ^^■^".  and  are 

a  ished  (or  tairly  satisfied)  with  the  beautiful  things 

that  you  are  making.  ^ 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  LOV-EDAY    MerTON." 


CHAPTER  xni 


THE  painter's  CONTRITION 

"  CoRSo  Regina  Elena,  Fikfn/.e. 

"  8   Manh. 
"  Dear  Uiss  Merton, — 

riiank  you  c-vr-v  so  iimcM  for  your  ('h;irin- 
ing  letter.  I  was  delighted  to  jiet  it,  and  devastated 
to  hear  of  the  destruetion  of  the  eroeuscs.  Consi.l- 
pring  the  matter  critically  and  after  a  great  effort 
of  imagination,  I  think  I  see  Sir  Ralegh's  point  of 
view.  He  would  deem  ii,  rather  a  homely,  lower 
middle-class  sort  of  thing  to  put  any  words  into  th(> 
grass;  and  if  I'd  arranged  *  (iod  is  Love  '  or  '  We 
want  the  Vote,'  he  would  have  rcs.'iitcd  it  equally. 
A  severe  and  chaste  design  he  might  have  +o]ei-ated 
—  nothing  else;  and  to  make  a  bald  statement  of  an 
everyday  fact— familiar,  of  course,  to  the  whole 
world  — no  doul.t  struck  him  as  banal  and  bourireois 
to  a  degree.  Probably  he  is  right.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  argue  about  it  or  justify  my  conduct.  I 
merely  apologise.  It  is  all  so  long  ago  and  I  am  so 
\<Mmg.  Besides,  you  mustn't  apply  English  stand- 
ards to  me.  Here  the  thing  would  hardly  have  led 
to  a  duel. 

"  My  valued  fri(>nd,  A  medio  Barsi.  the  painter, 
will  send  you  two  more  Forli  angds  as  he  can.  p"or 
the  moment  the  poor  man  is  in  a  hospital,  sick.     But 
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he  will  soon  I,,  well  ...in,  and  onlv  too  glad  to  re 
turn  to   IS  dear  ,'incr..l      T),  ,  •"  ^  ^" 

into    his    ,.'""''"^''-      ""-^  ""gH  IS  curiously  woven 

;: ;:;-.  -n .  .,0,.,.:,,., ,;:;;: , '^.n^rL;;: 

m   .i.nc  lor  work  as  other  ,„,u  crave  to,-  pleasure 

:;     "'-^  -nor,,,,,.    .„„„,  „„,,  „i^,„^  ,„j  J  ^^^  ^^ 
tstapo.     1  am   Uoiiunated.   «n<l    Jf  t  ^i„„   _i  .    ,    „ 

""  ".'d'",   their  fleshless  ghosts  soon  begin  to  nunish 

'  l"..-s  to  he  tunnn,.  your  dreams  ir.to  realities' • 
I  "t  I  a.u  douhtful  about  the  jov  It's  a  b.tf  p  n  i 
;"  vHories  are  U.;  and  the  ^irits^A^anf  ^U^!^ 

':'   n   your  path  and  shako  their  dismal  loeks  a     "u 
I  m   always   thankful    the   critics   and   people   nev  r 

;:  ';'f /'■-'''- ^     --"SO  if  they  did,  no  kind        n 

"Well.  Art? 


■U    IS    cut. 


iiiis  is  to  sav 
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I,'()()(l-luc  lo  r-uics  and  laws  and  citiral  parapher- 
nalia— ■  tlif  prattU'  0^  chaiiilx'niiaidN.'  as  Alontaignc 
called  them  a  long  time  ago.  Everything,  then, 
stands  or  falls  by  itself;  everytiiing  ht'lungiug  to  the 
individual  work  lies  inside  it  —  a  faot  that,  of  course, 
disposes  of  the  trashy  criticism  that  comes  to  a  work 
of  art  vitiated  by  religious  or  political  or  other  do- 
mestic predispositions.  But  though  a  modern  writer 
has  said  that  no  critic  of  authority  now  tests  art  by 
the  standard  of  ethics,  he  is  unfortunately  mistaken. 
If  lie  had  said,  '  no  critic  of  knowled^^e,'  he  might 
have  been  right,  Imt  authority  is  represented  by  the 
journal  in  which  the  ontio  writes,  aiid  many  au- 
thoritative ^ournsls  'publish  art  criticisi"  t;otii>'ot<nj 
with  reliiiious  or  other  j)rejudice.  We  even  submit 
to  economic  dictation  in  the  matter,  and  pictures  can- 
not be  exhibited  or  books  circulated,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  tradesmen  it  would  be  '  bad  ])usiness  '  to 
do  so.  Modern  criticism  must  be  an  ignorant  and 
insincere  and  feeble  mess,  so  long  as  there  is  no  man 
brave  enough  to  denounce  this  infamous  scandal,  or 
l)ig  enough  to  be  heard  if  he  did  so. 

We  must  interpret  expression,'  says  ?n  honest 
critic  —  Spingarn,  the  American;  and  another  good 
thing  he  says:  that  taste  must  reproduce  the  work 
of  art  within  itself,  to  understand  and  judge.  Then, 
at  that  supreme  moment,  a'sthetic  judgment  itself 
rises  into  the  empyrean  of  creative  prt.  That's  what 
great  criticism  means,  and  that's  what  it  ought  to 
do;  but  where  is  su:'h  criticism  written  to-dav  ?  Such 
criticism  is  art;  ])ut.  wlion  all  is  said.  Spingarn  knows 
very  well  that  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  the  critic  and 
the  creator-  -a  gulf  about  as  wide  as  that  between 
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a  {:od  and  (lu-  uiiivcrs,.  that  Iio  has  madr.  '  Intel- 
lectual curiosity."  he  says.  '  may  ainuso  itself  by  ask- 
ing Its  litd..  (]uestions  of  the  silent  sous  of  liglit,  hut 
they  vouehsafe  no  answer  to  art's  pale  shadow, 
thou-4ht. ' 

"  II"  art's  shadow  were  really  thoujrht,  though  — 
pale   or   red  —  we    might    get    forwarder.     T    should 
like  to  hear  how  many  modern   erities  ./o  think,  or 
arc   concerned   to   tell   us   work-rs   iu   hirge,   general 
terms   what    v.o   want   to   learn   and  ought   to  know. 
Art  should  he  compact  of  reticence  and  saeriiice,  but 
who  IS  tempted  to  reticence  or  sacrifice  by  the  erities 
of  to-day?     They  miss  the  reticent  work,  just  as  the 
public  misses  it :  they  share  the  rush  and  hurry  and 
over-production    and    shouting    and    struggling    for 
foothold.     Like   the   rest  of  the   world,   they  simply 
haven't  got    time   to   botlier  about   us.     Art   is   just 
as   much    outside    them    as    it    is    outside    the    rest, 
and    criticism    is    merely    their    living,    not    their 
life. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  world  to  artists  is  rather  in- 
teresting, and  it  would  be  amusing  if  it  wasn't  so 
offensive.  It  doesn't  come  to  us  to  learn  from  us;  it 
comes  to  see  its  own  stupid,  owlish,  clownish  ideas 
and  opinions  and  values  and  points  of  view  reflected. 
It  doesn't  want  us  to  show  it  anything  it  can't  se-i 
for  itself,  or  make  it  think  anything  it  hasn't  already 
thought.  If  one  has  some  mean  trick  of  painting 
mist  or  imitating  marble,  or  some  sickly,  sentimental 
knack  of  story-telling,  or  some  broadly  comic  power 
of  rendering  the  outside  of  mankind,  that  is  enough. 

•e  >voriu   i;:rn  rccugnises  >uu  for  a  brother;  your 
eyes  see  with  the  same  focus  as  its  own,  and  you'  can 
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paint  iiiisf.  or  rtiarhlc  or  t'lizzy-liojidtMl  cliildrcii  for- 
ever, and  take  your  place  anion};  the  f^rcat  and  frood. 
Hut  justify  your  existence;  show  the  world  what  it 
cannot  see  for  itself;  render  form  and  colour,  as  found 
and  understood  hy  \(.u  after  years  of  patient  labour 
and  devotion;  mix  your  niediiini  with  loyal  eouraj;<' 
to  noble  ideals,  and  the  woi-Ul  will  either  snigger  or 
swear. 

"  Of  artists,  then,  it  i>iay  indeed  be  said  that  only 
'  their  soul's  liLrht  overhead  '  leads,  or  will  (  .  le;i(l 
thein.  Tiiey  answ<'r  to  their  inistress,  but  tlie  niarl 
understanils  them  not.  Their  work  is  ti'anslated  itdo 
cash  by  the  world  aft.  I'war'ds ;  ^\llo  knows  or  cares 
a.jowt  tiie  aiisteiitjes  iiiiii  |ieii?uices  iiiai  went  to  make 
it?  The  only  (jUestion  is  whether  the  man's  achieve- 
mi'ut  is  a  uood  investment  —  whether  his  fame  is 
waxin^r  or  waniiiLr. 

And  they  who  batten  in  the  porelics  of  art  and 
get  their  living  there  — by  criticising  or  selling  — 
what  do  they  care  or  know  about  the  men  who  made, 
and  still  nuike,  the  food  on  which  they  fe(>d  and 
grow  fat?  No,  we  are  alone  — each  absolutely  an<l 
magnifieently  alone:  public,  cruics,  nuddlemen  — 
all  misunderstand  us  —  not  wilfully,  liut  simi)ly  be- 
cause it  is  their  nature  to.  So  I  ask  you  to  begin 
with  a  kindly  view  of  the  creators.  Come  to  them 
here  as  one  who  feels  some  sense  of  their  labours, 
immense  difficulties  and  disappointments  in  tlie  life- 
long l)attle  to  which  they  were  called.  And,  from 
that  standpoint,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  liow 
oomprehensil)le  they  grow,  for  sympathy  is  the 
mother  of  understanding. 

Re.^d  the  lives  nf  thi*  Pi'mii'^ionTice  riip-  "=^  t  pf".rt 
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J^'-\7^*  '"^•''■'•^'  >-'--T  nnn-l,,  and  h..  ,1...  right 
louudat.on  to  Innld  „p„n  he.on.  you  come  h..,v 

(•an  I  talk  al.out  Ji.-rg.son,  just  for  tli.-  above 
-on  ,  at  tia.  .s,„.patl,v  and  tl..  understanding 
:'"".''"J""f  to  nu..  n..  says  soMU-wher,.  that 
I'I'.vs'-s  IS  hut  In,ic.  spoiled.-  His  „.i„d  is  photn- 
^^I  u.d  .n  that  proposition.  H,-  ,h,nks  it  a  iZ^. 
iul  _eoM,e  down'  for  Idea-s  to  he  scattered  into  a 
Pl.ysieal  series  of  ohject.s,  and  for  events  to  he  p  eed 
one  after  the  other.     Of  course,  I  shouhl  p';  J 

"  He  is  very  fine  at  tiine.s,  and  I'm  an  artist  too 

nml  reeo.n.e  it.     His  idea  of  Hfe  as  a  wave  lop.' 

"^'  .lown  upon  „u.tter,  creating  a  v<,rtex  of  th     op- 

posu.on,  yet  rushing  on  at  one  point  to  nu.n- that's 

u  h  St,  f>,  and  so  must  I  in  connection  with  phihxso- 
^l..^.  Because  I'm  a  monist  (just  at  presen  )  and 
Ber.-on's  a  .hialist.  and  a  deadly  dualLt  too.  ^'^ 

o,t,,._th.t   Ive  mentioned  before,   about   how  life 
differs  in  ditT.^ent  worlds,  and  how  it  appears  whexi! 
-;r  energy  descends  the  incline  and  a^'ause  of    l- 
e  direction   retards  the  descent  -  after  showing 
!'■  t  we  carbon  people  needn't  think  we  are  everv 
::•;;:  /"!  ''''}  ',  ^--'-  --1   a   livelier   folk  mav^ 
n    n  t    V"':;"'^^'^  as  dwelling  in  lovelier  and  livelier 
pi.mets  thnn  this  — what  does  he  do? 

"He  horrifies  me.  smothers  me,  and  strangle.,  n,. 
--o-^c  onerished  ideas  by  saying  that  conscience  and 
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braiii  iirc  only  as  (lie  kuit'c  and  tlic  sharp  kiiife-etl^e, 
and  that  they  art'  no  niorc  co-fxtc-nsivc  than  the  knit'o 
and  the  Unit't'-t'dL'c  I  Can  yo\i  think  the  cdj^'e  away 
from  the  knit'f?  Xo,  I'll  swear  yon  can't  —  or  nny- 
hody  else.  Can  you  think  the  sharpnt'ss  away  from 
the  cdpc?     Oidy  if  you  sulistitotc  liluntnt'SS. 

"  Then  —  worst  of  all  —  leaving  uw  flattened  out, 
dislicd  and  diddled  and  undone,  lie  actually  asserts 
that  the  difTereuce  hetween  tlie  eonseious  and  the  un- 
conscious brain  is  the  ditTerence  between  the  closed 
and  the  open  —  a  difference,  not  of  degree,  but  of 
kind!  So  much  for  his  Evolution  I  Now  that's  not 
nietapbysics  at  all,  but  physics  naked  and  unashamed: 
HTid  ?'.s  3  iTioTii'^t  I  sii!!"K'  sliri'.'k  with  liorror  and 
turn  up  the  whites  of  my  eyes,  and  lift  imploring 
bands  to  science  to  come  to  the  re;    ,ie. 

"  Bergson  asserts  that  a  did'erence  of  bind,  not 
degree,  separates  man  from  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world;  and  that's  a  statement  to  be  swiftly  slain  by 
those  qualified  to  slay  it.  Indeed,  it's  already  done. 
Sir  Ray  Lankester  was  the  executioner. 

"  Professor  Bergson  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
—  an  intellect  turned  against  intellect,  toying  with 
instinct,  lifting  a  faculty  that  he  calls  '  intuition  ' 
t(»  a  higher  throne  than  human  reason,  and  keeping 
it  there  by  the  exercise  of  almost  superhuman  rea- 
son. He's  a  king  in  the  twopenny-halfpenny  realm 
of  metaphysics,  no  doubt ;  but  I  wish  that  he  had 
served  in  the  heaven  of  art  rather  than  ruled  in  that 
stuffy  little  hell.  An  anti-rationalist  with  such  a 
brain!  Isn't  it  a  puzzle?  A  worse  enemy  even  thaji 
these  of  Science's  own  household  —  I  mean  the  few 
men  of  science  who  waste  their  spare  time  in  seeing 
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gJmsts  and  hank.ring  nftor  the  resurroc-tior.  of  the 

"  or  course,  such  men  will  weep  tears  of  joy  0,. 
Bergsou  s  neck,  h.-c-ause  he  asserts  explicitly  that  the 
d.-s  iny  o  consciousness  is  not  hound  u,,  with  the 
destiny  ot  eerehral  n.attcr,  and  declares  that  eon- 
Beiousnes.s  is  not  only  free,  hut  freedom  itself '  ^Mnt  \ 
metaphysics  again,  and   no   living  ,„a„   knows  what 

destmv   of  eerehral   .natter  is  dust,  then  the  destiny 

o    individual  consciousness  is  to  go  out,  as  the  flame 

of  the  eandlo  when  the  oil  is  spent.     The  oil   i«  the 

He.  the  wick  is  the  eerehral  matter  that  exploits  it 

«L  "m"  V'l  ^'«"«"^"^"<'««-  That's  rational,  he- 
use  all  will  admit  that  hy  it.s  li.ht  we  can  re.mmi- 
her  the  candle,  and  hy  their  works  vou  shall 
rememher  men;  hut  when  the  workman  \lies  -  he 
dies  indeed,  and  Nature  is  perhaps  clearer  on  that 
subject  than  any  other. 

/'Of  course,  women  a<lore  Bercrson,  and  thev  are 
ri^ht  to  do  so,  for  nohody  will  deny  that  they' havn 
more  intuition  than  reason,  and  he  rates  it  higher 
nuition   IS  mind   itself -so   he  says;  therefore   it" 
fo  lows  that  you  have  the  mind,  we  merely  the  in- 
tellect.    And  you  can  hend  to  us;   but  w'e  cannot 
nse  to  you.     Metaphysics,  Miss  Loveday  Mertnn,  is 
a  set  of  showy  and  very  efficient  manacles  for  the 
thing  we  call   life.     Thrust  life   into  them,   and   it 
eannot  move  hand  or  foot  in  any  direction  whatever 

i  tr^e""^^''^ ""'  °'  ''""•  '*  ^^^^p^ies;  it 

frn^  .  1  "°^'''''  '""''^''''^  '''^'''''  ««"!  turns 
t"l.'rf!^!7^^^^"^  ^"^^-'  -^^  of  metaphysicians 
••—--r. -.:;=,  incr,,  I.-,  uui  uue  wno  ever  abided  by  his 
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convictions,  or  niistook  his  stone  for  bread,  when  it 
caiiio  to  the  practical  business  of  l)eing  alive. 

■'  A  Bergson  can  no  more  live  on,  or  by,  liis 
pliilosophy  thiin  a  Bradley ;  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  them:  Ber<rson  claims  to  offer  \Ui 
a  course  of  sustaining-  diet;  Bradley,  more  sulitle  and 
nuicli  more  far-seeiner,  promises  noJiing.  Moreover, 
he  gives  physics  a  \.  ide  berth,  and  plays  the  game 
with  the  proper  tools.  Bergson  is  shipwrecked  in  an 
attemy)t  to  make  an   impossible  voyage. 

"  I  sliall  he  tremendously  interested  to  hear  if 
Bergson  strengthens  8ir  Ralegh's  Christianity  and 
appea  s  to  him  as  a  sure  rock  and  tower  of  defence. 
How  people  surprise  us.  He  was  shocked  to  find  me 
an  out-and-out  bounder-  and  I  am  surprised  beyond 
measure  to  hear  that  he  is  a  metaphysician  I 

"  Tell  him  thr.t  I  am  much  east  down  about  the 
crocuses  (I  suppose  you  botanists  call  them  '  eroci  ' 
—  more  shame  to  you  if  you  do). 

"  T  did  like  getting  your  letter,  and  hope  that 
you'll  have  time,  between  debauches  of  Crowe  and 
Cavacaselle,  to  write  to  me  again  presently. 

"  ^lost  truly  yours, 

"  Bertram  Dangerfield. 

"  P.S. —  But  remember,  as  Rodin  says  somewhere, 
to  love  the  ma.sters  and  not  label  them.  Go  to  them 
for  joy  and  inspiration,  and  don't  repay  their  gifts 
by  treating  them  like  bottles  in  a  chemist's  shop." 


CHAPTER  XIV 


nKCAKTURE 

'So  large  wai,  the  company  assembled  at  Chudlei^h 
Station  to  see  I.oveda^'  Merton  start  upon  her  travels 
tliat  another  passenger  found  himself  quite  over- 
looked ;  but  while  she  stood  in  a  crowd,  and  her  mai<i 
3  and  her  uncle's  man  bustled  with  the  lug.ra^e    there 

en^ered^he  train  elsewhere  .[r.  Hastings  Forbes  and 
his  kit-bag.  He  travelled  in  a  smoking-earria-e  an<i 
concealed  himself  as  quiekly  as  possible  behm.l  the 
Morning  Post;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  or  ques- 
tioned at  this  moment.  At  the  station  were  Sir 
Kale-h  Vane,  Admiral  Champernowne,  Nina  Sped- 
cl.ng  and  her  broiher  Patrick,  Walter  Ross,  the 
bailiff  of  Vanestowe,  and  Adam  Fry,  the  gardener 
with  a  bouquet  of  hothouse  flowers.  L.^veday  im- 
mensely surprise.!  and  gratified  at  such  a  farewell 
became  quit^^  emotional. 

"  Oood  gracious!  "  she  s'.id,  "it's  like  a  princess 
or  somebody,  starting  on  a  journev.  It's  lovely  of 
you,  Patrick,  and  you.  Nina!  And  Uncle  Felix 
would  get  up,  though  he  hates  getting  up  as  much 
as  you,  Pat." 

"Forbes  is  in  tlu  train,"  said  young  Spedding 
who  had  marked  the  secretary  of  the  golf  club' 
"  Early  rising  isn't  in  his  line  either.  P(>rhaps  he's 
froing  to  find  something  to  do.  Shall  I  sear,  liim 
up?  " 
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"No."  said  Loveday.  "I've  got  Marguerite. 
She's  going  to  travel  with  me." 

Marguerite  Hetioh  was  a  Swiss,  and  more  than  a 
servant  to  Loveday.  She  had  worked  as  a  sewing- 
maid  in  the  school  at  Paris  where  .Miss  Merton's 
education  was  supposed  to  be  completed;  and  when 
she  returned  home,  Loveday  brought  the  girl  with 
her. 

"  Write  about  the  rhododendron,  Fry,  and  tell 
.Mrs.  Stacey  to  let  me  know  all  about  h(>r  baby  when 
it  arrives,"  said  the  traveller.  Then  she  shook  hands 
with  them,  kissed  her  uncle,  Nina  Spedding,  and  her 
betrothed,  and  waved  her  handkerchief  to  them  as 
she  departed. 

At  Newton,  Marguerite  joined  her  mistress,  and 
two  hours  later  they  met  Hastings  Forbes  in  the 
luncheon-car. 

He  was  agreeable,  but  evasive,  and,  as  he  told 
Loveday  nothing  of  his  plans,  she  did  not  mention 
hers. 

But  a  time  was  coming  when  the  man's  enterprise 
eouid  no  longer  be  concealed,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  I\Iiss  Merton,  when  she  arrived  at  Victoria 
with  the  Neill-Savages  to  catch  the  boat-train  on  the 
following  morni'!/  there,  once  more,  was  Mr.  Forbes 
pursuing  his  journey. 

She  saw  him,  but  not  uitil  a  later  hour  of  the  day 
did  he  see  her. 

Stella  and  Annette  were  travellers  of  experience, 
and  hesitated  not  to  make  their  friend  and  her  maid 
useful  in  every  possible  manner. 

"  The  crossing  is  foretold  as  '  medium.'  "  said 
Miss    Ncill-Savaee.    "  and    that    mea!i.«i    (liHrxnn fnrt 
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thiak.     Annette  is  a  good 


We  will  have  a  eahiu,  1 
sailor;  I  am  uncertain." 

They  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  engine,  and  di- 
rected the  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  disposal 
of  the  hand-luggage.  They  were  dressed  alike,  in 
tailor-made  gowns  with  violet  hats;  and  they  each 
carried  a  little  bag  of  violet  leather,  which  contained, 
amongst  other  things,  small  silver-topped  bottles  hold- 
ing egg-flip  and  brandy 

"  I  hope  we  shall  all  lunch  together  on  the  train; 
but  one  never  knows,"  said  Stella.  "  Is  your  maid 
a  good  sailor?  The  Swiss  rarely  are.  I  trust  she 
will  keep  well  and  useful.  It  is  a  great  bother  when 
servants  collapse  on  these  occasions,  as  they  so  often 
do.  They  lack  our  spirit  and  pluck  to  face  physical 
catastrophies." 

"  She's  a  splendid  sailor,"  declared  Loveday. 
"  She's  never  been  ill  in  her  life,  and  she's  gr.-atly 
excited  at  the  thought  she'll  go  through  Switzerland 
to-morrow  morning." 

A  stiff  breeze  fretted  the  grey  sea  with  foam,  and 
Miss  Neill-Savage  frowned  as  the  train  ran  between 
Folkestone  and  Dover. 

"I'm  afraid  '  medium  '  was  not  the  word,"  she 
said.  "  We  must  hope  for  a  turbine  boat  and  a 
swift  crossing." 

Then  followed  the  roar  and  bustle  at  the  quay; 
the  swinging  cranes  and  hooting  steam-whistles,  the 
white  cliffs  sinking  into  the  grey,  and  the  swirl 
of  the  seas  as  the  Pas  de  Calais  set  forth  to 
churn  them.  Again  Loveday  met  Mr.  Forbes,  and 
he,  now  perceiving  that  some  sort  of  explanation  was 
demanded,  and  knowing  that  the  feirl  went  in  charity 
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\vitli  all   men  and  woiiicti,  coiit'csscd  his  procoedings. 

"  IIuw  juTfectly  extraordinary!  "  she  said.  "  Of 
oourse,  I  don't  mean  what  you  tell  iiif  —  that's  splen- 
did—  hut  that  you  ai-e  travelling  in  our  train  all 
t  he  way ! 

He  was  gratified  at  her  reeeption  of  his  difficult 
news. 

"  T  am  awfully  glad.  1  may  bi'  u.scf ul ;  in  fact.  I 
mu.st  be  useful.  Cfinim..::d  me.  We'll  lum-h  to- 
gether. It  will  be  a  better  lunch  than  yesterday. 
The  food  on  English  trains  —  well,  one  doesn't  lik" 
to  think  about  it.  In  fact,  I  always  take  my  own 
from  home;  l)ul  yesterday  I  h^ft  in  a  hurry,  and 
hadn't  time.  You'll  enjoy  your  lunch  to-day.  how- 
ever. My  only  objection  to  the  Simjilon  express  is 
the  vibration.  Avoid  red  wines;  the  white  are  (|uite 
possible  mix(>d  with  apollinaris. " 

At  Calais  he  made  himself  of  service,  and  since 
^liss  Neill-Savage,  as  she  had  feared,  proved  unequal 
to  lunching,  he  brought  to  her  presently  a  little  fruit 
and  a  French  roll. 

"  I  am  fortunate,"  he  observed,  as  he  sat  in  the 
Neill-Savage  '  supplemenr  '  and  watched  the  lady 
toy  with  a  bunch  of  loquats.  "I  am  distinctly 
lufky,  for  my  eomi)artment  has  nol)ody  in  it  but  my- 
self. One's  convenience  is  enormously  increased 
when  that  happens.  You  haven't  got  to  climb  up 
that  hateful  little  ladder,  for  one  thing,  which  you 
always  nmst  if  doubled  up  with  an  older  man.  and 
you  have  more  room  to  undress,  and  can  take  your 
own  time  to  get  up  and  shave  when  the  train  is  at 
rest  at  a  station  and  so  on." 

"  The    dressing    is    a    difficulty,"    sue    eonfessed. 
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"  Doing   one's   hair    is    tlie    most    (■oiiiplicatcd    busi- 
ness at  fifty  miles  an  hour." 

"  Douhtloss,     doubtless,"      he     answered.       Then 
Imidly  he  mentioned  his  wife. 

"  Una  always  hated  these  trains  when  we  went  to 
the  Riviera.  She  has  a  passion  for  air.  She  would 
ride  on  the  :ront  of  the  engine  if  she  could.  A 
draught  is  essential  to  her  comfort  in  a  railway  (car- 
riage; but  it  is  rjciite  destructive  of  mine.  We  gen- 
erally travelled  by  different  trains  accordingly.  To 
rush  at  higti  speed  through  every  sort  of  weather  in 
a  inotor-r^ar  is  her  highest  bliss— to  me  the  car  is 
nothing  but  a  complication  to  life  — a  nuisance.  It 
enormously  increases  one's  circle  of  friends,  and,  of 
couree,  one  cannot  live  in  the  country  witliout  it. 
A  u-cessity,  I  grant;  but  not  a  luxury,  in  my 
opinion." 

Stella,  who  knew  not  the  purpose  of  the  other's 
pilgrimage,  but  was  familiar  with  his  recent  mis- 
fortune, felt  some  surprise  to  hear  him  mention  the 
lady  and  observe  his  contentment  and  cheerful  aspect. 

"  How  he  keeps  up!  "  she  said  to  Loveday,  when 
they  sat  together  after  luncheon,  and  .Air.  Forbes 
had  withdrawn  to  smoke  a  cigar. 

Then  the  younger  explained,  and  Stella  started 
with  such  indignation  that  her  air-cushion  gave  a 
shiver. 

"  ^liserable  thing!  "  she  said. 

"  Don't  quarrel  with  him  yet,  however,"  advised 
Annette.  ^^''  He  may  be  very  useful  between  here  and 
Florence." 

"  Quarrel  with  him?  No;  l)ut  after  to-morrow  I 
shall  certainly  not  know  him;   and.  of  course,  yon 
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will  not  either.     Proposterous  wretch!     It's  hard  to 
imagine  anything.'  quite  so  shameless!  " 

Loveday  ehan<,'ed  the  subject. 
^  "  How  nice  it  is  not  to  see  any  hedges."  she  said. 
"  The  hedges  make  dear  little  Devonshire  so  stuffy 
—  they're  such  silly  things,  and  spoil  views  and  turn 
u"  into  a  sort  of  irritating  patchwork.  Just  look 
"Ut  at  this  great  rolling  country.  T  always  love  it. 
Now  I'm  going  to  sit  at  the  window  and  make  tre- 
mendous notes  for  my  first  letter  home." 


CHAPTER  XV 


LOVEDAY    TO    KALEGH 

,.  ,,  '■  II<'TEL  Atheka,  Firenze. 

Mv  deak,  dear  Love,— 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,   and  I   write  where 
I  can  hft  my  eyes  t.,  the  great  dome  uf  Ihe  cathedral, 
seen  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  street  of  houses  and 
Jitting  to  Its  cross  against  the  blue  sky.     The  journey 
was  not  too  long,   for  we  came  through  miles  and 
miles  of  loveliness,   and   I  quite   sympathised   with 
Marguerite,   when  she  broke  down  at  the  morning 
?lory  over  her  native  land.     But  to  me  the  real  glory 
began  after  the  Simplon  Tunnel.     Once  in  Italv    I 
felt  the  feeling  that  I  have  only  onee  felt  in  mv'life 
before  -  when  you  told  me  you  loved  me  and  wanted 
to  marry  me -a  sort  of  holy  feeling  that  makes  you 
shake  all  over,  and  opens  windows  all  through  you 
to  let  m  a  river  of  new  light.     Italy  pulls  at  me  with 
a  thousand  beautiful  hands,  and  sings  to  me  a  now 
song.     There   was    the   great   lake   first  —  Mag-iore 
>n  h  islands  like  little  jewels  dotted  on  it;  an]  then 
Milan    where  we  stopped  and  lunched  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol.     It  looked  so  absurd  to  see  the  hideous  word 
Bnsto      out  here!     But  Stella  and  Annette  have 
stayed  there  before,  and  they  never  lose  a  chance  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  and  refresh  the  memories 
they    have    left    behind.     They    were    greeted    with 
respect,    but  no   enthnsiflsm     T   +;, u^      mi.        .. 
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fathodnil,  uliidi  put  iiic  in  iniiul  ol"  Dorotliy  riiara 
pprnownc's  ucddinfj-ciikc  —  you  rcmemhcr.  1  rlidn't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  like  it  or  not.  but  1  didn't. 
The  inside  is  far  more  l)eautiful  to  me  than  the  out- 
side—c^loomy  and  solemn,  with  most  noble  pillars, 
and  a  roof  that  you  think  is  ^'lorious  till  you  find  It 
is  a   painted  sham.     Then    <  on  r.>I>o„.,,i   .,r,.i  u^*.-   :*. 

I  always   hate  anythintr  that  pretends,  and  1  kaow 
you  do. 

"We  didn't  fro  to  the  Leonardo  pieture,  or  the 
Brera,  as  there  wasn't  time:  but  T  went  (<>  tlie  ureat 
f-'ardens.  and  thought  and  longed  for  you,  l)oeause 
the  taxodiums  are  most  wonderful  and  huge.  They 
live  with  their  rri^t  in  the  water,  and  tower  up  into 
miglity  trees-.  I  wish  your  ta.,odium  in  the  Lodge 
plantation  eould  see  them:  they  might  make  it  am- 
bitious, and  tempt  it  to  grow  a  little. 

"  Then   off   again   through   the   Lombardy   plains, 
where   they  were  saving  their  hay  in  roasting  sun- 
shine.    The    wagons   w.-re   drawn    by   pairs   of   great 
white  or  mouse-eoloured  oxen  —  gentle-looking  mons- 
ters, that  would  have  made  you  frantie  beeause  they 
went  so  slowly.     Between  the  little  strips  of  hay  they 
prow  hemp  and  eorn  and  lupins;  and  the  grape-vines, 
all   full  of  a  glad  delieious  green  now,  seem  to  join 
their  beautiful  arms  and  danee  round  and  round  the 
mulberry  ])ush  —  miles  and  miles  of  them  —  at  least, 
they  look  like  mulberry  bushes  that  they  hang  upon! 
The  faiviis  are  seattei-ed  over  the  land,"  and  streams 
run  fhrou^di  it:  and  here  and  there  are  large  patehes 
of  shallow    \\iitrr,    where   they   grow    riee.      Vou    see 
rows   of   wotnen    wndini;  along,   like   bright    aquatic 
birds,  planting  Uu-  riee  in  the  water  as  they  go. 
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H  "  And   then  to   Holosnji  id  ,l„sk.  j.n.l  .Sl.-llji  knew 

that  [  was  raintinj;  with  hunf?.-r,  and  sent  Marguerite 
to  the  jvvstatirant  with  exact  directions   for  food. 
'  "  '  You   will   find  chicken,  cold   meat,  fruit,  hard- 

•'Oiled  eggs,  and  rolls.'  slu-  said.  '  And  thev  will  put 
th.'.n  into  a  big  blu.-  ha-  for  you,  and  give  vou  paper 
napkins  to  go  with  them.  Buv  also  a 'bottle  of 
("hianti.' 

'•  It  all  happened  just  as  Stella  foretold,  and  we 
ate  gre..(lily,  and  I  drank  more  wine  than  ever  I 
drank  before,  for  Stella  and  Annette  like  oranges 
better,  and  said  they  were  'more  quenching.' 

"  We  cliinb.-d  up  and  up  into  the  dark  Apennine 
through  endless  tunnels,  and  then  ruslied  down  the 
other  aide;  and  there,  stopping  at  a  station,  the  love- 
liest  tlnng   of   all   happened,    for   out   of   a    wood    a 
niglitin-ale  sang,  and  across  the  darkness  little  fla.shes 
of  li-ht  trailed  and  flickered,  like  tinv  fairy  lanterns 
being  wav,Hl  to  each  other.     It  was  a  most  magical 
nioinent,  and  the  dear  fire-flies  seemed  to  b.-  signal- 
ling a  welcome  to   me.     They  lived  in  a  garden  of 
nhves,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  know  that  then 
The   next   day   I   saw   olives,    and    found   that   thev 
were  easily  the  loveliest  trees   in   the  world.     Thev 
look  as  if  they  were  moulded  out  of  silver,  but  really 
they  are  '  greener  than  grey  and  grever  than  green"' 
as  a  poem  about  them  says.     They  are  fearfully  dith'- 
'•ult  to  paint,  and  [Mr.  Dangerfie'ld  tells  me  that  not 
Sargent    himself   can   touch   them;    though    Sargent, 
he  admits,  has  conquered  the  eypress  and  painted  it 
in  a  most  heavenly  manner,  with  all  the  golden  sun- 
shine  caught   in    its    darkness.     And    m   we    got    to 
Firenze  —  for  Mr.   Pana-erfield 
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call  this  placi'  '  Firciizc, '  and  not  "  Florcnpt','  vvhioli 
word  is  based  upon  the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  IIi- 
thinks  it  absurd  for  ditferent  nations  to  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  eountries  or  capitals. 
Take  the  Italian  name  for  London  —  Londra.  Well, 
as  he  truly  says,  the  real  name  fits  the  place  — it's 
just  '  London,'  but  a  charming,  musical  w^rd  like 
'  Londra  '  no  more  belongs  to  it  than  a  hard  word 
iike  '  Florence  '  belongs  to  Firenze. 

"  You'd  hate  the  noise,  and  think  the  Italians 
rather  undignified  as  a  race.  But,  somehow,  to  me 
their  lack  of  self-consciousness  is  most  delightful. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  here  before,  and  nothing  sur- 
prises me  in  the  least.  As  I  write,  a  pufl"  of  wind 
has  just  blown  fifty  picture  postcanis  into  the 
air  ofi'  a  kiosk  in  the  piazza.  They  were  fiyiuir 
about  like  a  flock  of  little  birds;  but  the  people 
aren't  an  atom  cross.  Children  are  running  about 
picking  up  the  cards,  and  everybody  stands  and 
laughs  at  the  joke.  The  men  crack  their  whips  like 
pistols  at  every  corner;  the  trams  ring  bells  cease- 
lessly; the  motors  hoot  or  play  octaves;  the  eternal 
bicycles  jangle;  and  everybody  shouts  and  makes  as 
much  noise  as  they  possibly  can,  with  or  without 
an  excuse.  But  the  noise  seems  to  become  second 
nature.  It  goes  on  night  and  day,  and  you  soon  get 
aceustomed  to  it.  I  believe  1  shall  actually  like  it 
before  long. 

"  Mr.  Dangerfield,  of  course,  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  this  new  world  to  me. 

"  For  instance,  in  answer  to  some  question  I  put 
to  him.  he  told  me  there  was  no  such  thing  as  public 
opinion   in   Italy.     You  can't   manufacture   a   hard- 
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and-fast  thing  like   public  opinion   in  a   mere   fifty 
years  or  so,  and,  of  course.  United  Italv  is  only  fifty 
years  old  or  tlierealmut.     But  we  En-lish,  who  come 
nut   here  soaked  in  centuries  of  public  opinion    are 
very  much  puzzled  to  find  none,  and  instantly  otTer 
our  own  brand,  bottled  in  the  .nited  Kingdom,  to 
I  nited  Italy,  and  seem  quite  astonished  to  find  the 
Latins  cannot  see  with  our  stupid  Anglo-Saxon  eyes 
AVe  think  that  Italy  ivoald  be  perfect  if  it  were  run 
on   English   lines -just  as  though   the   Italians   in 
London,   instead  of  doing  what  they  are  told  and 
conforming  m  every  way,  were  to  begin  putting  Lon- 
don right  and  criticising  everything  from  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  baking-powder.     They  are  wonderfully 
patient  with  the  English  and  Americans  in  Florence 
But  only,  I  should  think,  because  it  pays  them  to  be 
so. 

"  I  am  going  to  learn  Italian,  Ralegh,  or  begin  to. 
I  feel,  somehow,  that  Italian  belongs  to  me  and  is 
waiting  to  come  into  ray  head.  Mr.  Dangerfield  has 
an  Italian  friend  — a  young  man  at  one  of  the 
libraries  —  who  is  a  genius  at  teaching.  I  really 
seem  to  ha-e  fo-nd  myself  here,  and  if  you  were 
only  here  it  would  be  heaven.  But  you  wi:'  have  to 
come;  and  I  believe  you'll  have  to  come  a  great  deal 
for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  my  life  mu.st  never 
be  quite  drawn  away  out  of  Italy  again  —  not  alto- 
gether. 

"  I  would  a  million  times  sooner  have  a  villa  here 
than  a  flat  in  London.  In  fact,  you  know  that  was 
only  a  child's  idea.  But  a  villa  here  — oh,  my  own 
nrecious    Love     I    KoH^tto    «*♦ —    -.. 
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angle,  whifli  isn't  Enjxli^^li  m  the  least,  that  you 
would  tV.i  it  wii.s  ;i  fjrcat  ;i(Miti()ii;il  .•xp.ricnce.  The 
colour  an<l  flu-  light,  and  the  teeming  lifo.  and  tho 
pay.  joyous  tVeliiig  — it  is  all  like  notliing  else  in 
the  world.  It  seems  specially  a  country  for  those 
who  are  still  young  and  haj)[)y. 

"  Hut  Tve  written  enough  for  one  letter.  This  is 
only  to  say  that  I've  got  here  safely,  and  am  fear- 
u.ily  and  wonderfully  excif  'd,  and  feel  as  if  I  were 
finger-tips  all  o\er  — to  touch  and  welcome  each  new- 
impression  that  is  to  eome   lo  me. 

"  The  concierge  knows  Marguerite's  people  at  Ter- 
ritet.  Om  train  stopped  there  for  a  moment  com- 
ing out  in  the  f  -  -ly  mo  ning.  and  she  would  alight, 
so  that  her  feet  might  touch  the  earth.  Wasn't  it 
nice  of  her?  1  shall  give  her  a  holiday  going  home, 
and  let  her  stop  in  Switzerland  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  I'm  going  to  work  like  a  slave  here  —  at  pictures 
and  Italian.  .Mr.  Dan-'erfield  is  most  kind,  and  has 
I)Ut  his  automobile  at  our  service  — an  act  that  has 
entirely  won  St-  Ija  and  Annette  to  him.  But  he 
is  a  tremendous  worker  himself,  I  find,  and  hates 
loafing  and  idleness.  We  are  to  see  his  studio  pres- 
ently. 

"  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Forbes  has 
found  it  possible  to  forgive  his  wife,  who  is  here  in 
a  lovely  villa  at  P'iesole.  It  seems  that  it  was  all 
a  sort  of  mad  hallucination,  and  the  dentist  has  gone 
back  to  his  patients  —  though  whether  they  will  all 
go  Macij  to  hiiii  is  doubtful,  I  suppose.  Hut  1  ex- 
pect they  will,  because  he's  such  a  genius.  People 
forgive  genius  everything.  The  whole  affair  seems 
quJLe  diiierent  out  here  —  not  so  terribly  important. 
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At  any  n.i..,  I  ..hvays  ratlur  likf-,]  h.-r,  and  I'm 
goinK  U>  s.M.   th.'.i.    pn'sently.     Mr.    Forfu  ,   travelled 

•y  om-  fraui,  in  n'spuuso  to  an  urgent  t.-legra.n  fn.m 
""'•;  and  h,.  was  exceedingly  kind  and  useful  on  sev- 
•■nil  oeeasions  corninLT  out. 

"  yiy  heart  sinks  when  I  look  tlimuL'h  the  list  of 
introductions  tliat  I've  brought.  Thev  read  so 
>l«.ff'l!J.  J>rol,ahly  I  .shall  not  use  half  of  them  for 
1  iM  really  here  to  work,  and  six  weeks  or  t\  o  n.miths 
IS  nothing. 

"  You  .shall  have  another  letter  next  Sundav  from 
your  devoted 

"PQ  r'        '  .r  "  LOVEDAY. 

i^.S.— Coming  through  France,  where  the  pon. 

ars  were  all  in  their  spring  clothes,  ali  wearing  the 

hitest  thing  in  hol.ble  skirts,   T  .lecided  that  h  dges 

are  a  mistake.     You   must  send  out  orders   to   have 

all  yours  pulled  down! 

,,'*??;  ^~^   '"'»^^'  >'^'"   '*'■*•   having  '  titrht   lines' 
and  kdling  a  lot  of  trout." 
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The  sun  was  sinking  where  marble  mountains  hol- 
lowed to  receive  it,  and  earthward  flowed  the  light, 
mingling  afar  off  with  delicate  hazes  that  hid  the 
horizon.  Faint,  colourless  forms  stole  there  —  the 
crowns  of  forests  and  the  heave  of  hills ;  but  beneath 
them,  under  the  sunset,  breaking  as  it  seemed  from 
a  matrix  of  western  gold  xnd  formed  from  the  sub- 
stance of  that  splendour,  there  trembled  out  a  city. 

Like  a  green  snake  a  river  ran  through  the  midst 
of  her,  and  above  her  walls  of  amber  and  eld  ivory 
the  rusty  warmth  of  a  myriad  roof-trees  shone.     Her 
domes  were  overlaid   with   light  and  her  pinnacles 
fretted   with   flame;   yet   all   mis   kneaded   with   the 
gracious  breath  of  the  hour,  so  that  no  single  spark 
of   fire   or   plane  of  light   flashed  out  to   break   the 
universal  glcw;  for  evening  misted  over  the  city  and 
washetl  her  with  cooling  airs,  that  spread  a  tangible 
medium  between  litrht  and  shadow  and  melted  them 
into  hariiK.ijious  mosaic.     She  was  a  jewfl  of  many 
facets.     Green  things  flowed  in  upon  her  to  right  anil 
lc%  mingling  tl..  ir  verdant  bosses  and  dark  spires 
with    her    architecture,    billowing    above    the    russet 
roofs  and  carrying  spring  into  h^-r  heart.     The  chest- 
nut brought  flowers  to  her;  th,    olive  wound  like  a 
veil  of  smoke  through  the  fringe  of  her  garment;  the 
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cypress  rismjr  t„,sid,.  the  ,li,n  rainbows  of  roof  and 
gateway  marked  her  boundaries  and  precincts, 
mourned  above  the  places  of  her  dead. 

Many  a  dome  and  tower,  and  one  campanile,  that 
rose    like   a   silver   ^^host   anion,^   ponderable   things 
broke  the  deep  breast  of  her,  and  foi^une  so  ordered 
the  disposal  of  these  lofty  works  that  each  lanee  of 
s  one,    each    turret,    rotunda,    bell-chamber,    sprang 
aloft   m   just   relation   to   the   rest  -  disposed    with 
mppy  fUness  to  meet  the  thirst  of  the  eye,  even  as 
t  le  bndcres  symmetrically  spanned  the  river,  where 
It  wound  over  the  heart  of  the  city.     There  the  green 
waters  flushed  to  rose,  th.      faded  and  thinned  and 
twinkled  away  under  the  sunset,  to  flash  forth  a-ain 
an'    again,  like  a  string  of  golden  beads 

Cry   of   birds   was   in   the    air,    where   the   s^Wfts 
circled  and  loved  high  overhead;  and  from  beneath 
great  and  little  bells   throbbed  intermittentlv    now 
near,  now  far. 

loy  It!  J^ou  don't  want  me  yet.     I'll  come  back  in 
na'    an  hour. 

He  strolled  off,  and  left  Loveday  on  the  baleonv 
of  the  Piaz.a  Michelangelo  under  San  Miniato      He 
had  brought  her  up  in  his  automobile  and  not  let 
h  r  look  uivtU  now.     She  st    .d  .ith  her  white  dres, 
fluttenn..,  her  hands  held  .ght  on  the  parapet    her 
•ps  just  parted,  her  bosom  lifting,  and  the  light  in 
'-  eyes.     Then,  not  gradually,  but  with  a  sudden 
nurnphant  gest,  the  stupendous  vision  sank  into  hei^ 
Jieart.     Sue  gasped;  her  eyes  grew  dim  before  the 
wonder  of  it,-  tears  broke  the  reflection  and  turned 
ail   into   a  whirling   cnnflaffration   n?  orA.-.-.'.^.     ti._- 
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fell,  and  till'  city  resumed  its  steadfast  splendours. 
For  a  time  Loveday  looked  almost  helplessly  upon 
it;  then  her  mind,  havinn;  paid  the  first  natural 
tribute,  swiftly  hungered  after  knowledge.  Interest 
began  to  share  her  spirit  with  enthusiasm.  She  felt 
unutterably  happy,  and  desired  to  express  her  joy 
to  some  fellow  creature  She  looked  lound  for  the 
artist,  and  he  saw  her  do  so,  where  he  strolled  two 
hundred  yards  art-ay.     Then  he  returned  to  her. 

"  It  was  nice  of  you  to  go  away,"  she  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  know  how  this  makes  aiiybody  f(>el  when 
they  see  it  for  the  first  time?  " 

"  What  d'you  think  about  it?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I've  not  thought  yet;  you  can 
only  feel  first.  It's  like  a  great  cup  to  me,  a  cup 
built  up  of  wonderful  rare  stones,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  coral  and  every  precious  gem;  and  the  sun- 
set is  poured  into  it,  like  golden  wine,  to  make  the 
bright,  beautiful  thine  still  more  bright  and  beau- 
tiful." 

lie  nodded. 

"  I  like  to  pull  it  down  sometimes,  and  then  turn 
back  the  centuries  as  you  turn  the  pages  of  a  book. 
I  like  to  go  back  and  back  and  back  to  the  begiii- 
niig,  when  the  valley  was  a  great  lake  and  man 
hadn't  arrived.  One  mighty  gleam  of  far-reaehintr 
waters  under  the  Apennine;  but  that's  been  drained 
away  for  millions  of  years,  I  suppose.  Then  there 
rose  forests,  and  hunger  '  di-ove  wolven  from  the 
brake,'  and  deer  fled  before  them.  Wild  beasts 
haunted  the  woods,  and  great  fish  filled  the  river. 
The  forefathers  of  Firenze  arrived  at  this  time  — 
hunters  and  fishers  who  roamed  wild  Tuscany,  from 
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Latium  below  to  Loiiibardy  above.  Thousands  of 
years  sped,  and  turned  the  hunters  into  merchants, 
and  destroyed  the  forests,  and  lifted  a  busy  city  of 
tradj  beside  Arno,  where  the  river  and  the  great 
roads  came  together  and  made  a  centre  of  might  and 
power.  And  more  years  passed,  and  Florentia  grew 
into  a  merchant  queen;  but  for  you  and  me  it  was 
the  re-birth  that  put  the  diadem  on  her  forehead." 

"  She's  unspeakably  beautiful.     And  she  seems  so 
kind  and  welcoming.     But  shall  I  ever  know  her?  " 

"No,"   he   said.     "  Ycm'll   certainly   never   know 
her.     No  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Teuton,  or  Celt  can  ever 
know  her.     There  are  infinite  subtleties  that  belong 
to  her  — age-born  things  that  run  through  her  very 
blood.     We  can't  be  her  children,  and  yet  we  cau  be 
her  foster-children  —  well  content  and  happy   to   bo 
numbered  with  her  people.     Her  story  one  can  easily 
learn,   because  she's  not   like  Venice  or   Rome,   that 
make  y(m  despair  by  the  length  and  complexities  of 
their  histories.     One  can  master  her  to  that   extent 
—  .just    the    history   of    her   facts;    but    underneath 
them  — like  a  subterranean  river  —  moves  the  ra.ys- 
tery  of  her  life  — the  Tuscan  spirit,  the  thing  that 
made  her  so  unique  and  wonderful.     It  springs  of 
Dionysus,  and  was  born  out  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains.    It  IS  unmatched   in   Italy,  and   pagan   in  es- 
sence;   it    held    its   way   through    the   centuries,   and 
Christianity's  self  couldn't  smother  it.     Be  thankful 
for  that!  " 

"  Talk  about  the  things  that  T  can  see  here  under- 
neath us,"  she  said.  "  It's  so  beautiful  to  feel  that 
every  one   of  them  stands  for  some  chapter  in   the 
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"  They  do.  When  1  conip  up  horo,  I  always  spom 
to  see  the  ghosts  of  the  higr  fellows  brooding  over 
the  place,  like  bri<rht  exhalations.  At  dawn  or  even- 
in-  r  feel  them  in  the  shininj;  clouds;  by  night  the 
moonlight  shows  them  to  me.  They  are  ever  so 
grand  and  splendid,  yet  I  know  they  have  the  spirit 
of  youth  in  them  still  —  they  are  so  joyous,  so  busy 
about  the  stupendous  things  that  they  are  making, 
so  ignorant  of  the  air  of  the  re-birth  that  they  breathe 
and  that  is  purifying  the  very  blood  in  their  veins. 
They  look  like  happy  children  through  the  mists  of 
time;  and  I  like  to  think  of  them  so  when  I'm  >  > 
here,  and  dwell  on  their  joys  and  triui!i|)hs  rather 
than  their  sorrows  and  tragedies  and  disappoint- 
ments. But  they  were  artists  before  everything;  so 
they  suffered  — the  lea.st  as  well  a.-,  the  greatest  —  suf- 
fered as  only  artists  can  suffer." 

"  And  rejoiced  as  only  artists  can  rejoice,"  she  SRid. 

They  talked  on  till  the  dusk  was  down,  and  he  an- 
swered the  questions  she  rained   on  him. 

It  was  understood  that  he  would  give  her  a  general 
education  on  the  pictures —"  just  to  peg  out  the 
ground  of  her  mind."  as  hp  snid. 

"  But  no  doubt  you'll  begin  as  keen  as  mustard, 
and  then  g/adually  cool  off  — like  evervbody  else  " 
lie  auued. 

She  was  indignant  it  1his,  and  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  I'm  longing  to  begin  and 
how  hard  T  worked  at  them  before  I  came  out.  vou 
wouldn't  say  that,"  she  declared. 

Loveday  felt  supremely  liapp\-.  and  when  she  was 
happy  she  generally  became  eon*=dpntial. 
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She  talked  to  tlie  inaii  as  they  drove  s\viftl\  back 
In  her  hotel. 

"  I'm  g\iid  I'm  late  for  dinner,"  she  said.  "  It 
Mill  show  Stella  that  I  am  point;  to  be  absolutely  in- 
dependent here.  This  is  my  home.  This  is  my  air 
and  food  —  everythiiitr  proper  to  my  nature:  You'll 
Siiy  it 's  too  soon  to  talk  like  that;  but  I  i'eel  it  through 
and  through  me;  and,  still  stranger.  I  knew  I  should 
feel  it  before  T  ean  .  Now  I  understand  thousands 
of  mysteries  that  I  didn't  understand  in  En^daud 
—  why  I  puzzled  people,  for  instance,  and  why  the 
things  I  said  and  the  tluniis  I  laughed  at  often  horri- 
fied I^dy  Vane  and  worried  Rale>,di.  But  I  shan't 
worry  and  horrify  peoi)le  here.  I  belong  here,  just 
as  you  belong  here.  I  feel  as  if  the  life  wasn't  new 
to  me,  as  if  even  the  language  wasn't  absolutely  new. 
It's  like  coming  home." 

He  listenetl  to  this  (jutburst  and  cautioned  her, 
"  Don't  let  Itidy  run  away  with  you.     .Vnd  don't 
fall  in  love  with  her  if  you  can  po.ssibly  help  doing 
so.     Remember  —  oh.  all  sorts  of  things  —  Vanestowe, 
and  duty,  and  so  on." 

You  \\on't  damp  me."  she  said.     "  You   won't 
alter  me.     It's  down  deep,  deep  in  me!  " 

"  I  know  jiisL   iiow  you  feel  —  1   went  tlu-ough  it 

all.     But    that    was    ditV.rent.      I    was    free you're 

not.     You  can't  be  a  foster-child  of  Italy,  .so  it's  too 
late  to  wisli  it." 
She  laughed. 

"  T  am  already —  v\hether  I  wish  it  or  not." 
"  Then  what  .ibout  Sir  Ralegh  and  the  future?  " 
"  I  see  that   quite  clearly,"  she  answered.     "  Wti 
wuiiu'o  can't  escape  our  fate;  nor  can  our  future  hua 
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bands.  Instead  of  a  flat  in  London,  which  was  a 
sort  of  dream  of  my  youth.  [  imisl  have  a  villa  at 
Firenzo.     And  there  you  are!  "' 

"  And  his  opinion?  " 

"  Could  any  living  creature  see  what  we  saw  to- 
night and  not  want  to  spend  at  least  half  of  his  life 
in  reach  of  it  ?  " 

"  But  does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  hills  of  Hal- 
don  on  a  nice,  rain;.,  hunting  morning  would  be  far 
more  beautiful  to  Sir  Ralegh  than  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  Paradise  itself,  let  alone  this  place?  " 

"  At  present,  yes;  but  surely  lie  can  learn?  We 
can  all  learn.  Yon  are  going  to  educate  me;  then 
I'm  going  home  to  educate  hira.  What  could  be 
simpler?  " 
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FORGIVEN 

"  He  hiis  forprivpii  nic,"  said  Una  Forbes. 

Loveday  had  calk-d  upon  her  without  telling  any- 
body, and,  as  happens  in  these  oases,  found  herself 
received  with  open  arms.  .Airs.  Forbes  was  a  large, 
flaxen-haired,  handsome  woman,  with  telling  eyes, 
and  a  l)ig  mouth  whose  lips  were  never  «(il!.  She 
spoke  volubly,  but  had  a  light  touch  in  conversation. 
One  word  set  listeners  gasping,  yet  before  they  had 
lime  to  ponde-  the  utterance,  the  speaker  was  off 
again.  The  thin  ice  on  which  she  chose  to  perform 
never  cracked. 

"  Thank  God,  you  have  the  artist's  soul,  Loveday, 
and  understand  something  of  the  joy  of  life!     Here 
m  Italy  one  knows  what  it  means;  and  yet  there  is 
another  side.     If  one  can  be  happy,  one  can  suffer 
dreadfully  too.     Hastings  is  a  man  in  a  thousand. 
You  wouldn't  think  him  a  great  student  of  character, 
but  he  is.     And  such  philosophy !     I've  never  been  a 
real  Christian,  you  know;  but  henceforth  I  shall  be 
—  a  strenuous,   living  follower!     Oh,   Loveday,   the 
large  charity  of  that  man!     He  comprehended  l'    He 
^vept  when  he  came  back  to  me.     Don't  let  it  go 
further,  but  you  always  charm  confidences.     He  felt 
It  fearfully.     When  he  entered  this  room  I  saw  Inm 
aged.     But  my  tears  will  soon  wipe  out  the  furrows 
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on  his  f*-o.  P(K)plo  don't  talk  about  these  thiiif^s, 
simply  because  Uiey  have  nnt  the  eouraf^e.  Rut  the 
Latin  mind  is  different.  Here  th.re  is  a  far  deeper 
uuderstiuiding  of  human  nature.  You  will  soon 
realise  that.  .Men  will  follow  you  in  the  streets  if 
you  walk  about  alone.  It  is  the  Italian  instinet  for 
beauty.  Labourer  sing  grand  opera  at  their  work 
You  may  pass  a  maai  mending  the  drains  mid  warbling 
*  La  Traviata  '  correctly  at  any  moment.  Would  it 
pain  you  if  I  mention  Mr.  Wieks,  or  do  you  feel  tha', 
you  would  rather  I  didn't?  " 

"  I  kiiuw  jiisl   what  you  me;in  about   ItaJv  being 
different,"  said  Loveday.     '•  Ii  "s  in  the  air.     At  home 
It  would  be  sure  to  pain  me  f.-arfully  if  you  had  men- 
tioned Mr.  Wieks.     Here  I  shan't  mind  in  the  least." 
"That   sounds   flippant,    but  still  — how   true   to 
nature  and  Italy!     It's  in  the  iiir,  as  you  sav  so  de- 
lightfully—everything is  birger  and  more  genial,  and 
gentle   and   beautiful.     So   we   get   larger  and   more 
gpnial,  and  even  more  beautiful  ourselves.     I  think 
beautifully  hen-.     When  Hastings  put  his  arm  round 
my  shoulder  and  said,  '  I  xorgive  you,  Una !  '     I  felt 
like^a  poem  by  Carducci.     I  wasn't  surprised;  but 
I  glowed,  bceaune  I  knew  that  this  blessed  country 
was  working  ?:,  niagic  rn  him  too.     I  have  taken  this 
villa  for  six  mimths.     There  are  relies  of  the  .Alediei 
here,   and   other  interesting   associations.     They   are 
comforting,  but  there  has  been  agony  for  me  in  this 
place  —  great   agony.     Arthur  AVicks  was  a  man  -1 
how  shall  I  say  it?     In  a  word,  he  was  in  love  with 
love -not    with    me.     So,    at    least,    it    struck    me 
though  he  would  never  allow  it.     He  suffered  too.' 

He     IS     a     (il't',ninr«r     yiwl     o.i     i.,..,.*:.  ,,i.,i  , 
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over,  he  has  uneertain  health  — a   fact   he  concealed 
from   me.     In   the  first  joy   and   wonder  of   finding? 
that  I  loved  him,  his  health  improved.     He  explained 
his   psyeholopry  to   me  —  the  earliest   rapture  of  his 
passions.     It  was  very  interestin*;  and  beautiful,  and, 
of  course,  sacrrd.     1  need  hardly  ask  you  to  regard 
it  as  saerofl,  Loveday.     Iq  a  word,  my  love  tilled  him 
with    the   enthusiasm    of   humanity,    as   it    has   been 
beautifully   called    by   somebody.     Such    was   his  joy 
at  finding  the  world  so  much  more  interesting  than 
his  profession  had  led   him   to  fxper-t,  that   he  dis- 
covered a  perfect  well  of  philanthropy'hiddeu  in  his 
own  nature,  and  did  many  kind  and  generous  things, 
and  doubtless  astonished  his  friends  by  such  a  sud- 
den and  beautiful  development  of  character.     Then 
he  felt  the  world  well  lost  for  mc,  and  we  threw  in 
our  lots  together  and  came  here,  and  lived  for  each 
other  for  several  months.     I'm  not  boring  you?  " 

"It's  fearfully  interesting,"  said  Lovedav.     "All 
real  life  is,  Una." 

"  !Ie  got  a  cold  on  his  chest.  Reallife  again!  It 
seems  stupid  to  put  it  in  that  bald  way;  but  a  cold 
on  the  PhP«t  is  a  cold  on  the  chest ,  and  I  found  that 
he  was  not  veiy  brave  physically.  In  fact,  he  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  he  dwelt  a  good  deal 
on  the  subject  of  his  married  sister  at  Paignton. 
Fancy  talking  about  Paignton  at  Florence!  It 
seems  a  desecration,  doesn't  it?  '  Arthur,'  I  said  to 
him,  as  he  tossed  and  coughed  and  kept  feeling  his 
pulse,  'Arthur,  you're  home-sick!'  Though"  my 
voice  must  have  rung  with  reproach,  he  didn't  con- 
tradict me.  He  is  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibilities 
when  in  good  health ;  but  illness  revealed  another  side 
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to    his    nature.     It's    no    use   (lenying    that    he    was 
snappy  with  me.     Arti.sts  are  bad  patients,  as  a  nile; 
their   nerves  and   emotions   are   always   so   far   tiner 
than   common   men's.     He   recovered,   of   course — I 
nursed  him  devotedly,  though  I  hate  and  loathe  siek 
nursing.     I    hate   it   almost   as   niucli    as   I   hate   tli<' 
thought  of  death.     In  fact,  it's  all  in  the  same  lino 
of  thinking,  because  illness  is  really  the  assault  of  the 
King  of  Terroi-s,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  cold  on  tlu 
chest.     And  I  am  sensitive,  too,  and  fearfully  capable 
of  feeling.     A  pin-prick  to  me  is  worse  than  a  tooth 
out  to  some  people.     And,  talking  of  (tM-lh,  om-  coirirs 
to  the  next  phase.     Arthur,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  is 
an  artist.     He  called  his  profession  a  craft,  but  he 
had  really  elevated  it  to  a  tine  art.     He  deals  in  ivory 
and  gold  and  preeinus  workmanship.     He  has  made 
many    a    woman's    mouth    beautiful    as    Solomon's 
temple  —  on  a  small  scale,  of  course.     And  when  he 
got   better,   the   artist   in   him   began   to   ciy   out  — 
dumbly  at  first,  then  audibly.     He  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with   the   English   dentist   here,  and,  rather   to 
my  surprise,  invited  him  to  dinner.     And  they  talked 
shop!     Dentists'  shop!     That  opened  my  eyes,  but  I 
won't  pretend  to  say  I  was  sorry,  because,  while  still 
devoted  to  the  man,  I  felt  very  sure  that  love  never 
could  be  his  whole  existence,  as  it  is  mine.     I  found 
The  Dental  Journal,  or  some  such  thing,  began  to  come 
regularly  by  post  from  England;  and  by  a  thousand 
other  little  indications  I  saw  his  ruling  passion  rise 
again  and  tower  steadfast  above  the   roseate  clouds 
of  love  — so  to  speak.     Dentistry,   in   fact,   was  his 

raoniing  star,  not  I.     He  put  his  art  first." 
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If  it  isn't  ;irt,  it's  <;;nii.-s,  or  s[)()rt,  cr  politiis,  or 
publiL'it\  We  only  lit  nto  niches;  \w'vr  ni'Vcr  tlu; 
tempi."." 

Tnat    doesn't    hold    always.     Hastings  —  oh.    my 
Gv   ,  the  golde.i  iieart  ot  that  man!     lie  lias  lived  in 
widowhood.     Ho  has  known  me  all  tli.-se  mouths  bet- 
ter than  I  knew  myself.     He  lias  felt  that  it  was 
merely  ;.  midsuminer  madness;  for  while  a  man  of 
great  continence  and  coldness  in  his  own  nature,  yet 
he   has   the    iniasjrination    to   understand    that    I    am 
kneaded  with  fire.     Yes,  he,  too,  though  aone  cruesses 
it,  is  an  artist  in  his  way     A  most  beautiful  life, 
though    it    appears    lethargic    to    th--    outer    world. 
There  is  more-  -far  more  in  him  than  meets  the  eye. 
He  has  made  only  one  stipulatioi     that  we  don't  go 
back  to  Chudleigh.     Needless  to  say,  I  am   .ntirely 
of  his  opinion.     I  marvel  s-nn.  times  liow  I  could  en- 
dure the  place.     Here  one      el     wings  springing  from 
one's  shoulders  —  one  is  buoyant-     and  so  forgiving 
to  everybody.     It's  the  sun.    Have  you  ever  thought 
of  that?    You  can't  forgive  people  if  you've  got  cold 
feet;  but  when  you're  glowing  through  and  thi  )ugh, 
then  you  realise  what  humnn  nature  really  is  —  bow 
forgivable  and   bathetic     I  ought  not  to  say  so,  but 
the  poor  here  love  me  already.     I  have  the  imagina- 
tion to  see  the  difference  between  my  state  and  theirs. 
A   lirn     as  you   know,   is   tenptice.     Well,    for   ten- 
I)ence  you  can  bring  a  fla.sh  <  f  pure  joy  into  the  life 
of  about  nine  people  out  of  e\ery  dozen  who  pass  you 
in  Italy!     Is  not  that  a  great  thought?    But  Arthur 
—  T  am  forgetting  him.     Not  that  I  shall  ever  for- 
get him  really,  though  already  he  figures  in  my  mind 
as  a  bright  but  unsubstautiai  vision.     It  is  perfectly 
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cxtriionliniiry  the  I  ricks  tlir  iiiiiid  plays  us,  I^)vc«lay. 
Wliat  do  you  supjx.sc   is  the  most   vivid   iini)rcssioti 
that  he  has  h'ft   upon   me?     His  cough-mixturo.     It 
Mas  peculiarly  horrid,  and  I  can  still  see  myself  wak- 
ing punctually  —  I  ean  always  wake  or  sleep  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice:  it  is  a  gift  —  waking  punctually  and 
pcuring  it   out  every  three  iionrs,  and  making  him 
drink  it.     I  can  still  smell  the  abominable  stuti".     It 
was  eharacteristie  of  the  artist  temperament  —  so  near 
akin  to  the  ehild's  — that  he  always  ate  a  grape  aft- 
erwards—to  take  away  the  nasty  taste.     The  dim 
niirht-liLrht,   the   rustling  olive  lo<xs   on   the   fire,  the 
smell  of  the  medieine,  and  Arthur's  unshaved  ehin 
and  miserable  eyes  — it  is  a  picture  I  shall  never 
forget." 

"  And  h,''s  gone  back  to  Exeter?  "  said  Loveday. 

"  He  has  gone  back.     I  made  him  go  back.     To- 
wards the  end  he  weakened  and  talked  about  setting 
up  here;  but  I  would  not  allow  that.     Our  love  was 
t.eau.     It  i.a<.i  buriird  itself  out,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  was  equally  conscious  that  all  was 
oyer,  only  far  too  chivalrous  to  say  so.     But  I  made 
him  go  home  and  face  the  music.     I  heard  from  him 
only   tiiree  days  ago.     He  wrote  coldly,  and  seemed 
to  think  his  life  was  clouded.     His  sister  at  Paignton 
lias  evidently  said  some  strong  and  unkind   things 
al)out  me.     A  sister  at   Paignton  would.     No  doubt 
there  are  a  mean  sort  of  patients  who  won't  return 
to  him.     But  not  the  nic?  ones.     They'll  flock  back, 
and  be  thankful  to  do  so.     But  I  run  on  so  fast.     It 
is  because  I  am  so  happy  — no  doubt  happier  than 
I  deserve  to  be.     It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
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pivcn.  I  think  TTastirips  IVcls  that.  IIo  is  rccoverinff 
his  seif-rt'spect.  He  is  a  {.'nod  listener  and  lots  me 
talk.  I  think  he  tVcls  that  hi;  has  really  done  the  biff 
thing.  And,  in  a  sort  of  way,  he  has  been  rewarded. 
It's  only  a  worldly  aeeident,  but  it  has  increased  our 
power  of  well-doing.  .Aly  old  Uncle  Jackson  died  a 
month  ago  —  my  father's  brother.  He  was  always 
ritiieulously  fond  of  me  —  I  amused  him  —  and  he 
left  me  fifty  thousand  pounds!  " 

"  You've  given  it  t(»  your  husband!  "  cried  Love- 
day. 

"How  clrver  of  you  to  think  that!  But  —  no. 
My  Hastings  wouldn't  know  what  on  earth  to  do  witli 
it.  His  simple  tastes  and  needs  —  ah,  no  —  it  would 
bother  him  to  death.  He  knows  that  everything  I 
have  is  his  —  everything,  and  a  wife's  love  and  wor- 
ship as  well ;  but  capital  would  only  inconvenience 
him.  Besides  —  you  never  know.  Will  you  come  to 
dinner  to-night?  — to-morrow,  then?  I  see  the  Xeill- 
Savages  are  at  the  '  Athena.'  Of  course,  you  are 
stopping  with  them.  Have  they  said  anything  about 
hie?  Hastings  tells  me  that  you  all  came  out  to- 
gether." 

"  No,  they  haven't  said  anything  worth  repeating. 
They  were  very  grateful  to  :\Ir.  Forbes  on  the 
'  journey." 

"Ah!  His  heart  was  full.  He  was  glad  to  let 
his  happiness  take  shape.  But  now  yourself  —  your 
dear,  lovely  self!  You'll  glory  in  Italy  and  art,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  We  shall  meet  at  parties.  Say 
nothing  about  my  affairs.  Until  now  I  have  lived  a 
very  secluded  life,  and  there  was  a  vague  impres- 
sion, outside  the  villa,  among  the  few  who  called,  that 
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IvJr.  Wicks  was  an  invalid  b"otli(  r.  I  did  not  con- 
tratiict  the  runioiir.  loi-tunat''ly.  and  ais  soon  as  we 
found  that  we  must  part,  I  let  it  flash  out  that  I  was 
expecting  my  husband.  Of  course,  plenty  knew  the 
facts,  but  none  that  matter.  Speak  of  us  kindly 
among  the  nice  jx-oplc — for  IIastini,'s'  sak(>.  There 
are  pleasant  men  here,  though  they  tend  tn  be  elderly. 
I  want  to  stop  on  for  two  months  yet;  then  go  north. 
We  probably  shan't  come  home  again  for  some  time 
—  H  year  or  more." 

Loveday  rose,  and  Fna  Forbes  accompani  'tl  her  to 
the  garden-gate,  plucked  a  bunch  dj'  roses  for  her, 
and  kissed  her  hand  at  parting. 

"  Thank  you  for  coming,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
brought  a  cup  of  water  to  thirsty  lips.  You  may 
meet  Hastings  ascending  the  hill.  No,  you  won't; 
he'll  be  in  the  tram  Good-bye  —  fix  your  owii  night 
for  dinner  and  bring  a  friend  —  an  artist,  if  you 
knv)w  one.     God  bless  you!  " 


CHAPTER  XVII I 
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"  I'm  at  that  exoitincr  stage  of  my  pareer  wlien  youth 
desires  (o  teaeh  hefore  it  knows  anything  ilJself,'' 
said  Bertrarii.  "  I'm  ridiculously  dogmatic —  you'll 
have  observed  tliat.  It  is  only  liie  people  who  "know 
practically  neliing  that  are  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry 
to  teach.  Ii  ever  I  learn  anytliing  myself  really 
worth  knowing,  doubtless  I  shall  be  greedv,  and  keep 
it  to  myself." 

"You   know  mor-   than    I   do,  at   any  rate,"  an- 
swered Loveday.     "  And  I  trust  you." 

They  began  with  iJiotto,  and  proceeded  by  the  way 
of  Pisano  on  the  Campanile  to  the  imitators,  Taddeo 
iind  Agnolo  Gaddi  and  the  more  original  Giovanni 
da  .Milano.  Bertram  D.inge-field  showed  as  best  he 
could  the  clash  of  Sienese  and  Florentine  characters 
in  Milano:  but  Loveday  was  not  quick  to  appreciate 
subtleties  of  style,  and  the  painter  soon  noticed  it. 
She  wanted  to  hurry  on  to  the  (hinjrs  she  already 
loved,  and  learn  if  he  loved  (hem  too.  Day  after 
dM\  he  passed  over  precious  treasures  in  church  and 
gallery,  and  showed  not  by  a  glance  or  flutter  of 
eyelid  that  he  marked  them;  but  such  concentration 
was  f  .reign  to  the  giii.  Sometimes  she  differed  from 
hun,    and,    fitiding   that    he    was   not    contemptuous, 
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spoke  her  mind.  Then  h,.  discovered  ihyt  it  was 
difficult  to  change  her  opinion,  and  appreciated  her 
courage.  When  Loveday  said,  "  I  like  it,"  he  soon 
perceivod  that  no  word  of  his  would  make  her  dislike 
It.  But  his  logic  was  always  frankly  admitted,  and 
she  never  quarrelled  with  his>  knowledge.  "  Yes  " 
she  would  say,  "  I  see  it's  quite  out  of  the  upward 
stream  and  not  the  work  of  a  first-class  mind,  and 
nut  Ruler  x\rt  in  the  least  bit,  but  —  I  like  it." 

As  an  example  of  their  differences,  she  approved 
the  realism  of  the  aforesaid  Giovanni  da  Milano 
whereas  Bertram  did  not. 

^^  In  the  Rinuccini  Chapel  at  Santa  Croce  was  a 
"  Rai  ing  of  Lazarus  "  witli  men  holding  their  noses, 
which  Dangerfield  resented;  but  she  found  no  fault 
in  it. 

"  That  way  death  lies,"  said  he,  "  death,  now  as 
then.  Art.  and  not  only  painting,  is  full  of  people 
holding  their  no.ses  to-day.  Look  what  the  modern 
Italian  painters  are  doing,  for  instance." 

"  What  would  you  have?    Why  shouldn't  they"  " 
she   asked.     "It's  true.     We  held   our  noses  going 
over  that  ditch  yest  rday,  and  you  shi.ddered  too." 
"  Giotto  wouldn't  nave  done  it.     Giottesques  are 
all  dust  beside  Giotlo,"  he  declared.     He  relented  at 
the  Carmine,  however,  and  praised  Giovanni's  noble 
but     rniiit-d     "Virgin     Enthroned."     Giottino     he 
slight.'d,  and   turned   to  Andrea   Clone,   the   mighty 
Orca-na.     "  He  was  in  the  true  line  and  the  greatest 
from  Giotto,"  said  Loveday's  guide.     "  He's  always 
severe   and   always  simple  — no   Sienese  affectations 
about    him.     Even    more   human    to   me   that    Giotto 
himself." 
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"  I'm  sure  he  was  human,  because  he  was  so 
humble,"  she  declared.  *'  J^'yuu  remember  the  de- 
bate  as  to  who  was  the  greatest  from  Giotto,  and 
noue  named  him  ?  You  would  have,  if  you  had  been 
th.-re.     Yet  he  wasn't  hurt  at  their  silence."' 

TTurt !  Rather  not  —  like  almost  all  very  big 
men  '  >  -ver  dreamed  that  he  was  doing  spleudiu 
things.  Would  he  have  raised  the  question  if  he  had 
thought  that  his  own  name  might  be  the  arswer" 
Still,  he  was  far  the  greatest  swell  since  the  Tuscan 
shepherd.  I  love  him  because  he's  on  our  side:  he 
cares  for  youth  and  happiness  — a  joyous  master." 

They  visited  the  great  tabernacle,  and  Bertram 
mourned  its  site. 

"  It's  choked  and  smothered  here,"  he  said.  "  Like 
the  Wellington  monument  by  Stevens  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  There  was  something  of  Orca'^ua  in 
Stevens.  I  suppose  England  will  discover  what 
Stevens  was  in  the  remote  future  —  the  very  greatest 
and  grandest  master  of  d'^sign  she  has  ever  enter 
tained  — like  an  angel,  unawares." 

Occasionally  the  pictures  took  them  into  abstract 
channels  of  thought,  and  they  chattered,  forgot  their 
work,  and  wasted  their  time. 

Of  Spinello  he  told  her  the  legend,  how  that  painter 
was  frightened  to  death  by  his  own  Lucifer;  and, 
of  course,  the  story  led  to  ideas. 

"  It's  interesting  beyond  anything,"  he  said,  "  to 
tliink  whf.i  effects  an  artist's  work  may  have  on  the 
artist  i.mseif.  We  make  things  and,  meantime,  they 
make  uh  —  for  good  or  evil." 

"  Not  only  painters,  but  any  ':,i-t  of  artists?  "  she 
asked. 
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Yes  —  any  creator.  It 's  a  criterion  in  a  way. 
The  second-raters  are  influeneed  by  the  world's  opin- 
ion of  their  work,  and  jjcrhaps,  unconsciously,  if  they 
find  thcv  can  give  the  world  what  it  wants,  they  1:0  on 
doing  so,  and  are  very  propei'ly  damned  in  conse- 
quence ;  the  first-raters  only  answer  to  their  own  ideals, 
and  the  clamour  of  the  world  is  nothing  to  them. 
Ttiey  give  the  world  what  it  needs.  But  even  the 
strong  man  —  be  he  grim  or  gay  —  is  as  sure  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  work  as  oilier  peoide  —  influenced  for 
good  or  evil.  In  fact,  he 's  more  certain  to  be  influenced 
than  anybody  else  —  just  as  fathers  and  mothers  are 
hugely  influenced  by  their  children.  Take  this  age 
—  why,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  simply  dominated 
and  put  in  the  corner  by  their  children.  Nobody 
has  considered  what  the  environment  of  a  long  family 
means  to  the  character  of  parents  —  except  those  who 
have  faced  it  and  felt  it." 

"  What  did  you  do  for  your  unfortunate  father 
and  mother?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  did  my  mother  good."  he  declared,  "  and  my 
father  harm.  1  enlarged  my  motiier's  mind  and 
made  her  tolerant  of  ideas  that  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hate;  but  I  spoiled  my  father's  temper, 
which  was  quite  dwent  till  I  reached  the  age  of  seven- 
teen—  poor  man.  If  he'd  only  lived  till  I  wa.s 
twenty-three,  I  should  have  gone  on  my  knees  to  him 
for  forgiveness.  But  he  didn't,  and  died  despairing 
of  me." 

"  The  fathers  create  the  children,"  said  Loveday: 
"  and  then  the  children  go  on  helping  the  fathers 
to  create  themselves." 

*'  Helping  or  hindering." 
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"  You   wrro   ratli.r  a   littic   ojiinioiiatrd    urt-tcli,    I 
expert. " 

[  \\..8;  buf  wv'ro  diffn'ssincr.  Tli.'  artisi  is  in- 
luencd  by  his  worK  —  that 's  the  text.  Well,  of 
course  he  h  -it's  evolution  in  a  nutshell.  Evolution, 
in  the  pram!  style,  is  merely  (Jod  trying;  to  go  one 
better;  and  we  artists  ar-  all  little  j^odlingp  and  all 
t<yinj.  to  go  one  betlir;  so  naturally  our  own  work 
infiueiK'es  our  characters.  And,  if  there  is  a  God. 
iris  work  nuist  influence  Him." 
"  Perhaps  it  does." 

"  A   big  speculation,   but  likely.     Leibnitz  defines 
(iod   as   the   Substance   that   has   no   point   of   view. 
Pretty  good  for  a  tnctapbysician.     At  any  rate,  if  He 
has.  lie's  always  shifting  it." 
"  That's  tlippant,"shc  said. 

"  Not  ;u  all  —  merely  a  scientific  observat'on.  The 
Substance  changes  its  mind  as  often  as  a  -oman ;  it 
may  be  feminine,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
T  'nelievc  the  militant  suffragettes  have  come  to  that 
(inclusion.  Anyway,  you  and  I  shouldn't  be 
what  wc  are,  and  you  wouldn't  be  thinking  ay 
you  are  thinking,  and  I  shouldn't  be  making  the 
things  I'm  making,  were  it  not  for  what  we've  beea 
thinking  and  making  in  tin-  ])Hst.  We  ripe  and  ripe, 
and  the  live  things  we  make  are  the  foundations  of 
the  things  to  come,  until  we  get  to  i.igh-water  mark. 
Hut,  thank  Nature,  we  artists  never  exactly  know 
when  we've  reached  the  summit,  and  so  go  happily 
on,  and  rot  and  rot.  and  never  guess  it,  and  still  toil 
while  our  withered  old  han^s  can  hold  our  tools  and 
our  withered  old  brains  direct  them." 

Loveday   was   weary   of   the   Carmine   before    her 
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teachor  had  dntip  with  Masaccio  and  Masolino;  but 
he  inHicled  his  natural  and  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
these  masters  upon  her,  and  strove  to  make  her  share 
his  love  for  the  younger  and  later  painter. 

"  Remember  when  he  worked,  and  that  he  was  onlj- 
as  old  as  I  am  when  he  died,"  said  Bertram.  "  And 
yet  he  built  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the 
whole  Florentine  School.  Tie  solved  mysteries  that 
none  had  solved.  I  think  he  re-di.seovered  what  the 
Greeks  probably  knew.  He  stands  as  much  alone  as 
Turner:  '  terrible,'  as  they  call  him  here  —  a  giant, 
as  great  ni  his  own  way  as  Michelangelo,  and  died 
almost  a  boy!  " 

He  fixed  a  gulf  between  his  favourite  genius  and 
the  les,jer  man. 

"  Masolino  you  can  link  at  a  distance  with  An- 
gelico,"  he  said,  "  and  you  must  go  to  Angelico  alone. 
You  don't  want  me,  or  enybody,  between  you  and 
the  sweetest  genius  that  ever  spread  pure  colour  to 
the  glory  of  his  God.  His  piety,  unfortunately, 
makes  me  feel  like  the  fiend  when  there's  holy  water 
about  —  uneasy.  Give  me  my  Masaccio.  We  should 
have  been  happy  together." 

Therefore  Loveday  went  to  Fra  Angelico  alone,  as 
he  bade  her,  and  was  royful  and  unhappy  by  turns. 

"  He  made  me  \\ant  to  forpet  thousands  of  thin<rs 
you  have  told  me,"  she  said.  "  He  made  me  feel 
full  of  human  kindness  and  long  to  say  my  prayers 
again  — as  I  u?ed  to  say  them  v>>en  I  was  smill." 

"  Say  them  to  him,  then,"  sugsirestofl  liortram. 
"  He'd  love  to  listen,  and  feel  ever  so  sorry  that  you 
had  not  been  a  blessed  nun  to  be  painted  inio  a 
masterpiece  in  his  day.     But  I  would  not  have  had 
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T'XDER  groat  hoi-hts,  full  of  the  murmur  and  sweet- 
ness (,♦•  the  pine,  earth  rolled  away  over  undulating 
eountry,  from  which  sunshhie  had  soaked  much 
colour.  It  billowed,  tawny  as  the  pelt  of  a  lion,  but 
faint  green  washed  it  fitfully  where  faraway  vine- 
yards stretched,  and  white  roads  cut  it  every  way, 
into  S(|uares  and  trian-les  and  circles,  as  they  rose 
and  fell  and  twisteil,  like  thrrads  tan<,ded  upon  the 
hills.  Cultivation  draped  rather  than  clothed  this 
land.  Tt  laid  no  heavy  «iarinent  upon  earth,  but 
spread  only  a  shining:  and  tmnsluccnt  robe  })etween 
her  and  the  sun's  fierce  kisses. 

Here  a   (•om[)any  of   cypre^,s,   dwarfed   to   a    mere 
splash    of    darknes.s,    erown^-d    a    knoll    to^'ether    or 
stretched  to  mark  a  boundary;  here  solitary  farm;* 
shone    wl)i(e    anu    red    amonfrst    their    terraces  and 
meadows;   here  a  hamlet,   with  earth-coloured    walls 
and  ri:.sset  ro.ds,  clustered  in  a  valley  or  girdh^l  sum, 
little  campanile   on  a   hill-top;   and"   bluer   than   tlie 
olives  that  belted  each  height;  bluer  than  Arno,  where 
she  wound  beneath  them;  bluer  tlur.  the  blue  .sky's 
solf,  oarih's  lover,  the  air,  lapped  all  n\u\  melted  all 
together,  so  that  the  imn.en.^c,  intricate  scene,  despite 
its  bewildering  detail,  wrought  out  league  uj)on  leajrue 
1o  the  bust  glimmer  of  remote  snow,  was  enwrapped, 
eare.-,    d,  impregnated  by  it. 
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But  this  riir-flurif:  (listaiico  of  plains  and  hills  rising 
to  the  Apcnnino  was  not  more  tlian  a  little  wedfje  of 
the  world  driven  in  between  the  shoulder  of  hi<jh 
irround  and  the  sky.  Heaven,  indeed,  claimed  three- 
parts  of  the  vision,  and  the  uplifted  forej,^round  era- 
hrueed  a  large  measure  of  the  rest.  For  there  a 
mountain  towered.  It  ascended  by  successive  slopes, 
was  threaded  by  patliways,  intersected  by  ravines 
and  torrents,  broken  by  many  a  cra^^  And  the  forest 
spread  over  it,  tier  upon  tier,  in  stroplie  and  anti- 
strophe  of  darkness  and  li<:ht,  in  melodies  of  golden 
grcdi  to  the  crowns  of  the  land,  in  passages  that 
.sttcped  the  mountain  with  the  gloom  of  a  thunder- 
clor.d.  The  fhe.stiuit  woods  thronged  lower,  and  their 
leaves  were  searcily  unfurled;  the  beeches  blazed 
to  each  hill  crest,  and  firs  also  b(>ld  their  part  with 
them ;  l)ut  the  might  and  mystery  of  Vallombrosa 
homed  in  the  pines  —  tiie  pines  that  leapt  so  straight 
and  true  to  tlieir  sombre  canopies,  that  swept  the 
slopes  and  glens,  rose  to  the  high  places,  and  drifted 
forward  in  their  innuii:erable  battalions  like  night 
itself.  Generation  upon  generation  they  dwell  to- 
gether, from  the  giants  that  were  seedlings  when 
genius  moved  amid  these  shades,  to  the  sprightly 
promise  of  forests  to  come  and  the  infant  plantations 
as  }et  no  greater  than  the  weeds  whence  they  sprang. 
To  shadow  and  to  shelter  is  their  mission;  to  spread 
cool  purple  npon  the  fierv'  earth  and  shield  it  witli 
their  implicated  v.ings  against  the  Inirricanes  of 
autumn  and  winter's  snow.  Their  sobriety  is  like  the 
frown  of  dark  clitfs  fluted  witii  silver,  and  against 
their  level  edges  and  precipices  of  close  trunks  the 
vernal  green  of  deciduous  things  rolls  and  ceases,  like 
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a  HPa.  The  savour  of  them  aii.l  the  music  of  thoni 
fail  not  to  touch  a  wanderer's  hcart-stringN,  f<.r  thny 
harbour  the  incarnate  spirit  of  these  glade^s,  and  none 
may  stand  without  tribute  of  joy  and  wonder  amid 
their  brif,dit  columns  and  look  upward  to  the  blue  that 
frets  their  darkness,  or  downward  to  the  azure  earth 
far  seen  between  their  aisles. 

Rivers  flash  amid  the  woods ;  leap  sheer  and  spout 
their  bright  threads  upon  a  precipice ;  linj^er  in  little 
»)asins  of  grey  marble;  vanish  and   murmur  unseen 
tintil  they  twinkle  out  again.     And  the  humbler  folk 
of  the  forest  throng  the  waterways,  to  drape  them 
with  sallow  and  hazel,  and  adorn  them  with  genista 
and  daphne  and  great  crucifers  as  white  a.s  snow; 
with  mountain  strawberry  and  cyclamen,  sa.xifrage 
and    rue.     The    sun-shafts    find    all    these    things, 
struggle  through  the  steadfast  pines  to  come  to  them! 
and  splinter  and  splash  into  the  secr.>t  pla-es,  that 
they  may  lave  each  little  new-born  gt'xn  with  light. 
There  wander  also  under  the  pines  sp'rightly  be'ech 
saplings,  that  make  a  sudden  brightness  as  of  laughter 
in  these  sombre  denes. 

'*  Like  dear  little  babies  who  have  toddled  into  a 
party  of  sad,  ancient  people,"  said  Loveday. 

She  knelt  beside  Miss  Annette  Xeill-Savago  and 
helped  Dangertield  to  unpack  a  luncheon-basket.  He 
had  brought  the  party  to  Vallombrosa  in  hi.s  auto- 
mobile, that  he  might  see  Loveday 's  emotion  at  the 
woods.  "Here  Milton  walked  with  Galileo  — a 
hard-boiled  egg,  Loveday,  plea.se,"  said  Stella 
presently  —  and  between  the  courses  of  the  luncheon 
she  repeated  her  reflection.  But  when  their  meal  was 
finished,  to  the  last  dry  walnut  and  glass  of  sparklirg 
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wino,   tho   lady  hec&u\o  moro  specula, 'ivo,  and  won- 
dered how  Milton  liked  it. 

"  Doubtlf'ss  a  holy  joy  to  such  a  mind,"  declared 
Ai.-^ette;  while  Bertram  considered  the  .spi-t-ch  of  the 
two  preat  men. 

"  What  a  fine  conversation  Landor  would  have 
made  of  them,"  said  I^veday. 

"  He  did,"  answered  the  artist.  "  But  not  about 
them  in  Vallombrosa.  He  makes  .Alilton  visit  the 
philosopher  in  prison,  with  a  monk  as  key-bearer. 
The  young,  fiery-  Milton's  wrath  at  the  old  man's 
plij,'ht  is  finely  done.  Oalileo,  tinctured  with  aire, 
declares  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  wakes  mad  enthusi- 
asm and  leaves  behind  it  bitter  disappointment.  And 
there's  a  dramatic  line,  when  Milton  hopes  the  great 
man's  sentence  will  be  short,  and  he  answers,"  '  It 
may  be,  or  not.  as  God  wills.  It  is  for  life.'  There's 
a  saying  of  Galileo's  too :  '  We  may  know  that  there 
are  other  worlds,  and  wo  may  hope  that  they  are 
happier.'  " 

"  It  sounds  a  thing  one  ought  to  read,"  declared 
Annette,  and  Bertram  nodded. 

"  There's  fine,  implicit  drama  when  Galileo  regrets 
that  the  cell  is  so  small  for  Milton's  feet.  You  see 
the  poet-to-be,  hot  with  passion  before  this  villainy, 
tramping  like  a  young  tiger  up  and  down  the  prison,' 
and  old  Galileo  watching  him." 

He  laughed  suddenly. 

"Another  good  thing!  Milton,  in  his  seem  for 
all  that's  frozen  and  lifeless,  says  that  *  an  academi- 
cian, a  dunghill,  and  a  worm  are  three  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle!  '  " 

After  luncheon  Miss  Neill-Savage  was  not  ashamed 
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to  hint  at  a  nap,  and  Annette,  who  had  also  walked 
euouph,  proposed  to  sniok-  a  cijiarette  and  watch  over 
her  sister.  Loveday  an.  the  painter  wandered  away- 
together,  but  when  they  had  departed  Stella  did  not 
po  to  sleep ;  instead  she  sighed,  and  said  that  it  was 
all  very  stupid  and  utterly  wrong. 

"  They're  falling  in  love  with  each  other  as  fast  as 
two  emotional  creatures  can,"  she  said,  "  and,  of 
course,  if  there's  trouble,  we  shall  be  blamed  for  it. 
We  have  no  authority,  but  if  I  had,  I  should  certainly 
exercise  it  and  take  her  home." 

Her  sister  was  less  sentimental. 

"  You  needn't  worrj',"  she  declared.  "  it's  harm- 
less enough.  He's  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  her, 
and,  even  if  he  was,  he's  a  gentleman." 

"  He  may  be,  but  that's  often  the  first  thing  a  man 
forgets  when — " 

"  He  won't.  She  likes  him  better  than  he  likes 
her,  I  fancy;  but  Loveday 's  a  clever  girl  under  her 
skin.  In  fact,  her  ingenuousness  is  rather  put  on. 
Anyway,  she  knows  which  side  her  bread  is  buttered. 
No  sane  woman  would  miss  her  destiny  for  the  sake 
of  a  harum-scarum  paintei  What's  somebody  else's 
fame  compared  to  her  own  as  mistress  of  Vane- 
stowe?  " 

The  boy  and  girl  did  not  climb  far.  Soon  they  sat 
down  together  on  a  stone,  and  she  murmured  of  the 
beauty  round  her.  Then  she  bade  him  pick  flowers 
and  gather  roots  to  send  home;  and  he  covered  him- 
self with  glory  by  digging  up  the  corm  of  a  cycla- 
men whose  fading  leaves  betrayed  it. 

"  Where  there  are  pines  there  is  always  sweetness," 
said  Loveday;  and  she  made  him  dig  up  a  dozen  of 
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tliHittlo  s..edIinjT  c-onilers  wl.ich  soaft.red  the  ^^roimd 

^        I  -shall  .sen,!  them   in  a   box   to  Fry,"  she  said. 

and  they  must  be  -rouu  on.     I  should  think  they 

"  Your  great-great-grandchildren  will  play  under 

"  What  d'you  think  of  up  here?  "  she  asked,  when 
iney  tell  into  a  silence  presently. 

"  Of  the  olden  time,"  he  said.'  "  IVe  just  got  an 
Idea  as  I  lighted  this  cigar -an  Idea  about  the 
ancient  gods.  You  think  of  then,  in  these  hi^h  places. 
1  hey  were  not  one,  but  many -that's  the  point  to 
consider:  and  another  thing,  they  weren't  separated 
in  kind  from  man,  only  in  degree.  Pindar  says  that 
men  and  gods  sprang  all  from  the  same  mother, 
Earth ;  though  he  adds  that  the  race  of  men  is  nought 
and  the  '  brazen  heaven  abideth.'     But  it  wasn't^all 

iT  r':?,''  .'^^^7  '"''''  '^^^'^  ^^'''  ^«ds  sometimes, 
like  little  brothers  cheek  big  ones;  and  they  consid- 
ered It  quite  reasonable  that  their  divinities  should 
?ive  as  well  as  take,  and  even  bend  to  human  opinion 
now  and  then.  Moira  was  above  the  gods  and 
greater  than  they  for  that  matter.  The  rationale  of 
paganism  in  its  bearing  on  human  life  is  jolly  sane 
i^on  t  you  think  so?  "  .»     ^     «  t?. 

"  I'll  see  if  I  ,lo,  after  you've  explained,"  an- 
swered Loveday. 

"  Well,  the  logical  mind  of  the  Golden  Age  was 
called  to  build  a  working  creed  from  prehistoric 
myth,  and  it  evolved  a  pantheon  that  should  meet  the 
•"any  problems  and  contradictions  of  existence  The 
•lugma  of  one  watcliful,  loving,  and  paternal  Deitv 
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had  no  temptation  for  the  Gret-li  genius,  since  the 
events  of  every  day  and  hour  convinced  him  of  its 
futility.  Xo  sin<jle  god  might  rationally  meet  the 
case,  hut  given  a  house  of  gods  —  a  family  of  divini- 
ties moved  hy  various  interests,  at  sharp  variance 
amongst  themselves,  vested  with  varying  supernatural 
powere  and  profoundly  interested  in  mankind  and  his 
fate;  then  is  unfolded  a  most  plausible  theory  of 
human  life  with  its  disabilities,  contradiction;?,  tri- 
umphs, tragic  paradoxes,  and  appalling  dilemmas 
from  which  escape  there  is  none,  and  action  only  a 
choice  of  horrors." 

"I  see  that." 

"  Oranted  these  greater  brothers  and  sisters  of 
humanity  and  the  others  —  those  sub-celestials  with 
human  blood  in  their  veins  —  then  you  get  the  whole 
splendid  pageant  of  Greek  and  Latin  mythology  — 
rich  for  moralists  and  artists  and  everybody.  On 
that  poetic  basis  you  can  explain  the  whc^s  show, 
but  given  one  supreme,  consistent,  and  omnipotent 
Being,  you  can  explain  nothing.  I'll  bet  Goethe  felt 
that,  and  Landor,  and  Swinburne.  They  were  both 
braver  than  Goethe.  He  hedged  a  bit  at  the  finish. 
But  the  old  nearly  always  hedge,"  asserted  the 
painter. 

They  wandered  presently  where  a  little  shrine  stood 
beside  a  steep  path  of  cobble-stones,  and  Bertram 
read  a  Latin  inscription  that  told  how  good  San 
Giovanni  Gualberto  was  flung  headlong  by  Satan 
over  the  crags  to  the  torrent  below,  bat  found  himself 
none  the  worse  for  the  adventure. 

"  No  doubt  the  great  god  Pan  scented  brimstone 
and  waited  by  the  waterfall,  and  caught  the  saint 
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when  he   fell,   and   got  a  splendid   blessing  for  his 
trouble,"  said  Loveday. 

There  came  mountain  men  passinj;  to  the  valley 
with  great  bundles  of  brush  and  beechwood  charcoal 
which  they  carried   upon  their  backs.     Being  ques- 
tioned gravely  concerning  the  miracle  of  the  saint 
they  confirmed  it.  ' 

The  painter  gave  them  each  a  Tuscan  cigar  —  to- 
bacco that  he  carried  always  for  presents  —  and  they 
clattered  down  the  cobble-stones  to  Vallombrosa,  the 
happier  for  his  gift. 

"  Francis  of  Assisi  is  my  patron  saint,"  declared 
Bertram,  "  so  I  beg  you'll  make  him  yours.     He  is 
a  most  blessed  and  beautiful  spirit,  and  had  blessed 
and  beautiful  ideas.     The  sun  was  his  brother-  death 
was  his  sister.     When  no  longer  he  could  see  his 
brother  shining  in  the  heaven,  he  would  shut  his  eyes 
and  go  to  sleep  with  his  sister.     He  of  all  the  mystics 
knit  man  closest  into  the  very  web  of  Nature-  but 
he  could  not  feel  that  man  was  the  only  thing' that 
mattered  among  all  the  other  wonderful  things  in  the 
world.     That  was  what  I  love  him  for.     Even  my 
heroes,  the  humanists,  have  not  his  poetry  and  fire 
They  think  man  is  everybody,  and   I   don't     The 
birds,   and  the   beasts,   and   the  strange,  silent,   un- 
knowable  people  of  the  river,  who  never  .!mt  their 
eyes  and  whose  blood  is  cold  — Saint  Francis  claimed 
kinship  and  brotherhood  with  them  all.     And  there- 
fore, in  his  simple  enthusiasm  and  fervour,  he  brought 
to  them  the  very  best  and  greatest  thing  that  he  had 
to  bring- Jesus.     It  seemed  to  him  that  not  a  living 
being  hut  must  be  the  better  for  his  Master's  mes- 
sage.    If  ever  he  came  here,  I  think  his  voice  must 
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have  risen  aniont;:  these  glorious  frees  to  utter  the 
name  of  Christ,  tVir  them  too." 

"  What  a  fairyland  the  world  must  have  heen  to 
him,"  said  Loveday.  "  I  wish  I'd  lived  then.  A 
saint  is  just  what  I'm  always  wanting  to  put  my 
faith  in  and  reverence  and  trust." 

"It's  a  t'ar  ery  from  St.  Francis  to  Goethe,"  he 
answered;  "  and  yet,  of  course,  (ioethc  is  more  use- 
ful to-day  than  St.  Francis.  You  ask  for  .somethintj 
to  weaken  iaith  and  reverence.  He'll  tell  you  that 
there  are  only  four  thing's  to  reverence:  those  al)ove 
you,  those  Ix'low  you,  those  erjual  with  you,  and  — 
yourself.  Which  really  is  only  St.  Francis  over 
again,  for  he  loved  all  thinps,  both  ^'reat  and  small. 
But  the  hijrhest  you  can  reach  —  the  faith  to  move 
mountairus  —  is  the  faith  in  your  kind.  (Joetlie  was 
no  materialist,  but  no  mystic  either.  He  said  that 
though  .subject  to  mechanical  necessities,  as  beiu^  live 
creatures  compacted  of  elements,  we  can  yet  move 
on  another  plane  too,  and  fly,  with  winjrs  that  will 
carry  us  above  the  stars.  He  found  that  happen  to 
himself;  and  so  he  had  to  chronic'^  it,  and  show  that 
the  link  between  temporal  and  eternal  lies  within, 
and  that  the  mechanical  chains  don't  signify  a  straw. 
The  only  chains  that  matter  are  those  we  forge  our- 
selves. ' ' 

"  But  you   don't   believe   that?  "  she   asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  not  at  present.  Because  I 
have  forged  chains  for  myself.  I  am  a  monist.  I 
chose  those  particular  fetters  because  my  inind  finds 
itself  most  comfortable  in  them.  You  must  dress 
your  mind  in  some  clothes,  as  well  as  your  body,  if 
you're  not  a  savage.     A  thinking  being  must  think. 
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I  mi-ht  stop  Icing  a  monist  to-morrow ;  but  at  present 
there  is  nothing  else  that  suits  and  supports  my  mind 
For  me  '  free  v.ill  '  is  one  of  man's  suprem'e  delu- 
sions." 

"  Don't  begin  that  again.  You  said  so  before,  and 
I  said  you  were  wrong,"  declared  Loveday. 

"  Then  of  course  I  am  wrong.  So  let  vour  wincrg 
carry  you  above  the  stars.  Reverence  St.  Francis 
and  believe  in  yourself,  for  he  knows  that  you'll  never 
fnid  a  lovelier  thing  to  believe  in." 

He  paid  her  these  sudden  eompliments  sometimes 
and  they  made  her  laugh,  for  they  were  always  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  so  indifferent  that  anv  charm  of* state- 
ment they  might  possess  was  lost  in  the  manner  of 
making  them. 

_    They  returned  to  the  sisters,  and  found  both  anx- 
ious to  start  homeward. 

"We  drink  tea  at  half-past  four  with   friends" 
said  Stella ;  and  as  they  retr.rned  to  the  automobile 
Annette  surprised  them.  ' 

"  It  is  most  beautiful  here  to-day -an  experience 
to  remember,"  she  said.  "  But  my  imagination  runs 
on  to  another  picture.  I  have  been  trying  to  imagine 
these  eternal  forests,  'when  the  Apennine  walks 
abroad  with  the  storm.'  " 

"It  would  be  terrible  and  glorious,"  declared 
L/oveday. 

"  But  not  a  sight  you  could  hope  to  see  in  personal 
comfort,  and  therefore  not  a  sight  I  should  wish  to 
see  at  all,"  added  Annette. 

Dangerfield  made  no  comment,  but  henceforth  in 
secret  with  Ix)veday,  he  alluded  to  the  younger  sister 
as  "  the  Apennine." 
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"  She  doesn't  quote  as  much  as  you  do,  anyway," 
was  her  reply. 

Homeward  they  flew,  setting:  a  trail  of  dust  hang- 
ing a  mile  behind  them  ;ind  marking  the  zig-zag  road. 

"  The  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  peoi)le  to 
endure  us!  "  cried  Loveday.  "  I  hate  to  think  how 
we  are  choking  their  little  windows  and  spoiling  the 
very  air  they  breathe.  Who  are  we  to  dare  to  come 
among  them  with  this  foul,  bellowing  thing?  I 
wonder  they  don't  turn  round  and  cut  our  tyres  to 
pieces  and   block  our  way  and  silence   us." 

"  They  are  meek  and  gentle  as  their  own  great 
steers,"  Bertram  answered.  "  They  have  not  reached 
the  fighting,  English  stage  yet.  They  don't  think; 
they  merely  endure.     Their  time  is  to  come." 

The  automobile  slid  downwards  among  the  chest- 
nut woods  to  the  vines,  where  they  flung  tender 
shado\rs  ovcr*thc  sun-ScoYched  earth,  and  where  the 
limpid  blue  of  the  flax  and  the  brave  lavender  of  the 
iris  fields  made  Loveday  gasp  for  joy. 

"  You  want  a  place  as  big  as  Italy  to  grow  flowers 
properly  —  Devonshire's  too  small,"  she  said. 
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THE    STUDIO 

I)ANOERP,E,„-s  Villa  Stood  in  the  Corso  Eogina  Efena 
but  h.s  ,„Klio  „„.  at  San  Mi„iato.    H™    be  „"' 
Ave   o'clock     Stella    Neiil-Savage    and    Loveday    a" 
med,  and   he  kept   then,   waiting.     A  girl   brought 
then,  upstairs  to  find  the  painter  in  a  W  Tnsea, 

smeared  *,th  divers  hues.    lie  was  working,  and  a 
model  sat  on  a  dais  in  the  middle  of  the  stndio 
said    rr  ""■  ..'"  "'"°  "••"  ""*"  """Wes  more  " 
2L^T-"'-        ''"^^    '"-^^    '"-'^    P'-ty    'to 

oemg  told  to      play  about  "  by  a  boy  of  six  and 
t«-en.y,  settled  herself  upon  a  pnrpie 'en:  ioTr  a 

IZl  r    ",'  """."'  "'  '""'  '"•'  'J«"  forth  her  fan 
vhde  Loveday,  ,v,th  shy  glances  at  the  model,  mad^ 
on  excursion  round  the  workshop 

It  was  a  large  and  lofty  room,  lighted  by  a  ereat 
wndow  northwaru,  beneath  which  opened  a  Cr 
window  within  reach  of  the  eye.  A  mighty  Tew 
of  Florence  and  Arno  spread  here,  and  now  il ZZ 
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strip  of  rost'-eolonivd  pfrass  iiialtin^r.  The  walls  were 
a  I'Gol  ^Tc.v  :  and  a  ^Tcat  scrcoi;  on  wliot'ls,  at  present 
behind  tiie  dais,  had  been  i)ainted  of  tlie  same  eoloui'. 
A  stove  with  a  .snaky  pii)e  tliat  wound  away  through 
the  roof,  stood  in  one  eorner,  and  works  of  art  were 
arrunucd  with  some  nietliod  round  the  chamber. 
There  were  full-si/ed  cast«  of  certain  Greek  favourites, 
and  iu  the  ease  of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  the  Apoxyo- 
menos  of  Lysippos,  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  and  the 
Apollo  Sauroctonos,  the  copies  were  of  marble. 
A  mar!)le  Duke  of  Trbino  from  the  Sacristy,  a  marble 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  and  a  marble  Venus  Victrix 
were  also  disposed  on  hea\y  p<'destals,  tojuether  with 
one  or  two  unfamiliar  statues  of  Bertram's  special 
affection ;  and  between  the  statues  stood  easels,  their 
canvases  covered  with  blinds  of  a  rose-fjrey  fabric. 
Upon  the  walls  were  the  u^sual  studio  notes  —  sketches 
in  oils  cUid  chalk  and  charcoal,  and  amon<^  them  hung 
a  few  framed  oils  by  Italian  painters  —  light,  bright 
renderings  of  Tuscan  scenery.  A  great  curtain  of 
dark  blue  and  gold  fell  over  a  doorway,  and  in  one 
corner  stood  a  pile  of  mingled  pots  —  some  of  rough 
local  ware  in  the  biscuit  stage,  some  rich  with  a  trans- 
parent glaze,  some  red  and  black  Etruscan,  some  of 
dim  green  glass  from  Eastern  tombs.  A  dozen  bas- 
reliefs  hung  upon  the  walls  —  mostly  copies  of  Dona- 
tello,  or  Greek  funereal  steles. 

It  was  a  workshop,  but  more  than  a  workshop. 
The  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  peace  of  the  colour, 
and  distinction  of  the  forms  had  not  happened  by 
accident. 

Loveday   noticed   a   portrait  of  the   little  serving- 
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wondorfnl  lifrht  irlimniorin^'  over  tho  brown  skin  and 
(lark  hair.  There  was  another  pastel  of  Arno  oix 
a  grey  day,  winding  sadly  with  turbid  and  yellow 
waters  under  naked  boughs.  The  sinjjle  smudfje 
of  a  boat  on  the  river  completed  the  eoniposition. 
Elsewhere  another  pastel  held  her  —  a  lontr  road 
stretchinir  between  broken  walls,  subdued  and  einpty, 
then  ending  in  a  little  niatrie  passafje  of  azure  nnd 
pale  amber,  where  sunli;_'ht  broke  throu<;h  and  found 
tho  face  of  a  oottajre.  It  wa.}  like  an  opal  set  in  a 
great  maru'in  of  dim  pearl. 

Loveday  peeped  behind  another  little  curtain  to 
find  a  window  of  old  stained  f,dass.  It  opened  upon 
the  east  of  the  studio,  and  ^dimmered  like  wine. 
The  colours  entranced  her.  She  had  seen  them 
already  in  the  dusty  windows  of  the  Duomo. 

The  painter's  table,  with  its  litter  of  paints  and 
palettes  and  brushes,  appeared  to  be  the  only  untidy 
place  in  the  studio. 

"  May  I  come  and  look  at  you  now?  "  asked  Love- 
day,  and  he  begged  her  to  do  so. 

The  model  was  a  man  of  venerable  and  dignified 
appearance.  IlLs  silvery  hair  was  thrown  off  his 
forehead  and  hung  in  ripples;  his  beard  was  white; 
and  his  brown  face,  withered  brow,  sunk  cheek, 
and  sad  but  thoughtful  brown  eyes  completed  a 
picture  of  noble  old  age. 

The  old  man  was  clad  in  a  flowing  robe  of  rose- 
red,  from  which  loose  sleeves  of  white  appearcu.  A 
gilt  chain  was  flung  round  his  neck,  and  his  distin- 
gViished  hand  —  a  wonder  of  great  veins  —  held  an 
old  tome  of  leather  embossed  with  gold. 
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riortram.  "  lie  is  said  t..  have  killod  his  wife  and 
done  ail  sorts  of  abominable  tiiin<rs.  lie  was  left  for 
dead  at  Fiesole  two  years  ago  after  a  brawl  over  a 
woman.  But  lie's  as  tough  as  a  crocodile  and  as  wily 
as  a  fox." 

Then  in  Italian  In  bade  the  model  lift  up  his  eyes, 
whereupon  Jacopo  cast  an  exi)ression  as  of  a  sera- 
phic vision  upon  his  countenance  and  rej^arded  the 
ceilinpr  with  such  rapture  of  pure  piety  th.it  Loveday 
clap[)ed  her  hands  and  gave  him  a  lira.  Jacopo 
was  dismis;sed  anon,  and  Bertram  prepared  to  doff 
his  blouse,  but  Loveday  be^rged  him  to  keep  it  on. 

"  I've  never  seen  you  in  it  before.  It  helps 
me  to  realise  you  really  do  work,"  she  said.  "  Some- 
times I  can't  believe  you  really  do." 

*■  One  cannot  imagine  a  rich  arti.st,"  asserted 
Miss  Neill-Savage.  "  When  they  work  for  a  living 
they  are  merely  artists;  if  they  are  wealthy  and 
still  make  pictures,  then  the  world  feels  it  is  rather  a 
condescension  on  th.'ir  part,  and  bows  reverently 
and  calls  them  brilliant  amateurs,  like  Brabazon." 

"  There's  always  a  gulf  fi.xed  between  amateurs 
and  professionals  all  the  same,"  said  Loveday,  "how- 
ever brilliant  the  amateur  may  be.  Mr.  Danger- 
tield's  a  professional,  and  always  would  have  been. 
It's  only  an  accident  he's  so  ridiculously  rich." 

"I'd  wish  an  artist  ambition  and  perseverance, 
then  money,"  he  said.  "  The  first  two,  of  course,  are 
vital,  and  the  third  is  death  without  them;  but  given 
ambition  that  scorches  you  and  eats  you  alive,  and 
perseverance  that  makes  you  work  to  the  very  limit 
of  your  love  and  your  strength,  then  money  is  an 
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so  I'vp  tViiinrl  it  llniipcr  uiu\  iicoo.ssify  liavr  pro- 
duced great  art,  Imt  not  tlic  grcati  st  and  purest  and 
most  perfec  t.  The  artist  \v'  o  needs  any  other  t;oad 
than  the  inner  fire  hurnini,'  to  pet  out,  belonf^s  to  a 
second  order  at  best." 

lie  brou«.'ht  them  a  sheaf  of  copies  made  by  him- 
self durinj^  the  past  five  years.  They  were  mostly  of 
Andrea  d'A^'iiolo  and  Titian. 

"  I  went  to  Madrid  for  Titian,"  he  told  them. 
"  But  that  copy  of  '  Sacred  and  Profane  I^ove  '  I 
did,  of  course,  in  Rome." 

"  I  read  a  review  of  your  work  somewhere  that 
declared  you  had  found  a  little  of  the  secret  of  Vene- 
tian  gold,"   said   Miss   Xeill-Savatre. 

But  he  denied  it. 

"  I  didn't  coi\v  to  find  secrets,"  he  said,  "  only  to 
strengthen  my  hand  and  teach  me  patience.  It  did 
that.  I  used  to  get  awfully  down  on  my  luck,  and 
sometimes  envy  the  brilliant  chaps  who  only  talk 
about  pictures  instead  of  paint  them,  and  sit  in  tho 
seats  of  the  mighty  and  thunder  out  the  law  and 
the  prophets  to  us  poor  wretches  who  are  fighting  to 
make  things.  But  then  I  read  a  book  of  Lucan's. 
A  Dream  it's  called,  and  the  great  man  shews  with 
cjTiical  indifference  what  led  him  to  give  up  creation 
proper  and  become  a  mere  critic  and  literarj'  trifler. 
Two  women  appear  before  him  in  liis  dream:  one  ia 
dirty,  plastered  with  clay,  ill-clad,  careworn,  hag- 
gard, with  hard  hands  and  weary  eyes;  the  other  is 
attired  in  fine  raiment  and  minces  in  her  going.  She 
is  lovely,  delicate,  refined,  self-possessed,  and  distin- 
guished. The  first  woman  is  Art;  the  second,  Cul- 
ture ;    and   sad-eyed,    back-bent   Art  strives   for   the 
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Syrian's  soul,  pl.-nds  for  it,  breathes  the  names  of  the 
K'iants  to  him  —  I'liidias,  rolyclitus,  .Myron,  Praxi- 
teh^s.  Culture  meantime  remarks  that,  when  all  is 
done  and  said,  the  artist  is  only  a  slave;  that  the 
au<ri.st  Phidias  hiinself  is  no  more  than  a  workman 
who  toils  with  his  hands  and  frets  away  his  manhood 
and  vi.uour  and  endowment  of  life  in  battering  of 
stones.  So  Lueian  al)andons  art  for  cheap  fame  and 
pelf,  a'>d  turns  from  an  artist's  work,  which  is  mak- 
ing of  things,  to  t'.ie  easier  business  of  prattling  about 
l!iem.  It  pays  better,  and  want*;  only  a  little  prac- 
tice to  deceive  everybody  —  but  the  artists  them- 
selves. Any  fool  can  do  it  in  six  weeks.  '  Teeh- 
ni(iue,'  that's  the  Ijlcssed  word;  but  the  men  who 
matter  laugh  at  it." 

*'  I  thought  '  teehni(iue  '  really  eml)raced  every- 
thing," said  Stella  Neill-Savage. 

"  Everything  and  nothing,  as  you  may  understand 
the  word,"  he  answered.  "  No  big  man  breaks  his 
shins  on  technique  to-day  —  in  any  art.  I'm  a  form- 
alLst  myself,  and  l)elieve  that  you  riiust  have  bones  to 
stand  up  and  take  your  place  in  the  world.  But  time 
will  decide  about  all  the  new  things  —  as  to  whether 
they  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  impact  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so.  Oscar  Wilde  said  tliat  '  technicpie  is 
l)ersonality  —  not  to  be  taught  or  learned,  only  to 
be  understood.'  Goethe  in  another  sense,  declares 
frankly  that  techni(iue  kills  art.  We  don't  bother 
about  the  technique  of  the  giants  any  more  than  they 
did  themselves.  Ruler  Art,  in  fact,  makes  its  own 
rules.  Be  an  inventor  and  '  damn  the  eonseijuences,' 
even  if  Culture  damns  you  —  as  ]\Ir.  Balfour  has  just 
politely  dauuied  modern  novelists  in  general,  because 
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thpy  find  life  rather  dark  and  diffipiilt  and  soorn  the 
line  of  le<.it  resistance.  Great  art  is  the  litrhtnin^  of 
genius  phiying  over  our  human  environment :  and 
you  can  no  more  decide  how  the  art  is  to  declare  itself 
than  you  can  dictate  where  the  lightning  shall  fall." 

But  the  prime  interest  for  Loveday  was  the  painter's 
own  pictures,  and  now  he  showed  them  to  her.  Some 
were  finished,  and  all  were  far  advanced  save  one. 

lie  turned  to  that  first  —  a  drawing  roughed  in  of 
a  nude  Venus. 

"  This  is  just  a  sketch  for  it,  and  no  more.  I've 
got  I'verything  for  it  but  Venus  herself;  and  as  it's 
going  to  be  my  masterpiece,  I'm  in  no  hurry." 

"  Explain  it,"  said  Stella. 

"  Just  the  old  subject  —  Venus  coming  ashore  out 
of  the  foam.  You'd  say  it  couldn't  be  painted  any 
more;  but  it's  going  to  l)e.  Sne'U  feel  earth  making 
her  lovely  feet  tingle  in  a  moment.  There's  some- 
thing from  Leouidas  of  Tarentum  in  the  Greek  an- 
thology that  says  what  I  mean.  The  maiden  Venus 
squeezing  the  water  out  of  her  hair  with  sun-bright 
fingers  and  leaping  out  of  her  sea-mother's  breast 
into  the  passion  of  the  sunshine  and  the  warmth  and 
wonder  and  joy  of  earth.  On  the  shore  is  an  old,  mel- 
low, wise  skull,  a  lovely  colour,  like  the  black  bread 
the  contadini  eat.  Venus  says  that  life  is  beautiful. 
The  skull  says  that  life  is  short." 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  butterfly,  to  say  that  life 
is  not  all,"  suggested  Loveday. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  won't  pretend  anything 
I  don't  know  i.j  true.  ^ly  girl  Venus  will  ride  on  a 
nautilus  shell  that  I  found  among  the  treasures  at 
the  Bargelio  —  the  colour  of  opal  3et  in  gold." 
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"  I  shall  like  Botticelli's  coekle-shell  better,"  said 
Loveday. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will.  I  have  thought  a  much 
more  glorious  Venus  rising  from  the  sea  than  I  can 
possibly  paint.  We  all,  from  the  (Jreeks  do.-nward, 
dream  better  things  than  can  be  made  of  matter! 
just  as  Shakespeare  thought  better  things  than  he 
could  put  into  words." 

"  But  you  haven't  thought  a  better  Venus  than 
Botticelli's?  "  said  Loveday. 

"  An  artist's  visions  are  his  own.  You  can't  have 
a  study  of  comparative  inspirations.  I  wouldn't 
change  my  vision  for  anybody's  — or  my  inspiration 
either." 

"  Your  inspiration?  " 

"  Yes  — you've  got  to  hear  about  that.  But  the 
dreams  of  the  Greeks!  Think  of  them.  Do  you 
suppose  that  Phidias  was  satisfied  with  his  Pallas 
Athene  of  gold  and  ivory,  or  the  Parthenon  pedi- 
ments? Not  he.  He  looked  back  to  the  dream  and 
sighed.  Think  of  the  visions  of  Praxiteles  stretch- 
ing their  hands  to  him  through  the  marble  — never 
to  be  rescued.  The  medium  kills  — that's  the  curse 
of  art.  None  ever  masters  it.  The  mightiest  are 
broken  on  their  medium  sometimes  —  like  Ixion  on 
his  wheel." 

He  showed  them  a  finished  picture  called  "  Nature 
regarding  man  "—a  sorrowful,  mighty  figure  brood- 
ing beside  a  man  who  slept  amid  evidences  of  de- 
struction and  deatli,  i.aiuted  with  much  power  and 
with  lovely  colouring. 

"  Jiist  a  mother  finding  her  naughty  child  tired 
out  and  sound  asleep,  after  he'.s  done  all  the  mischief 
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he  can.     'Asleep   to   gather  strength    for  more   mis- 
chief," he  told  them. 

"  It's  solemn,  and  the  colour  is  beautiful;  but  it's 
80  strange,"  said  Loveday. 

"I'll   explain    all  some   day,   when  you're   in   a 
patient  mood,"  he  answered. 

Is  It  just  maternal  sorrow  over  a   failure,   or 
sneaking,  material  pride  at  man's  strength  and  power 
to  turn  everything  else  upside  down?  "  asked  Stella 
"  It  might  be  either." 

•;  No,  I'm  not  so  subtle,"  he  said.  "  The  sneaking 
pride  18  a  splendid  idea;  but  it  doesn't  belong  to  this 
I  picture  Nature  just  asking  herself,  in  a  piano  sort 
of  moment,  whether  man  was  quite  worth  wh-'le  — 
whether,  in  fact,  the  game  of  conscious  intelligence 
was  worth  the  awful  candle  that  man  lighted  to  play 
It  by.  She  decides  sorrowfully  that  it  was  not 
bhe  feels  rather  as  Frankenstein  felt  before  his  mon- 
ster with  a  mind.  I  think  she's  considering  whether 
it  won't  be  better  to  polish  him  off  before  he  gets 
worse. ' ' 

"  And  yet  you  say  you're  no  pessimist,  Mr.  Dan- 
gerfield  ?  ' ' 

Bertram  shook  his  head. 

"I  was  when  I  painted  that.  One  denies  no 
mood.  Moods  are  the  roads  along  which  an  artist's 
soul  makes  its  expeditions  into  the  unknown.  This 
man,  you  see,  does  all  things,  and  even  lifts  his  hand 
again.^t  his  mother.  He  defies  her  rules  and  scorns 
her  conditions,  and  tears  the  heart  out  of  her  So 
she  beholds  him  with  shuddering  eyes  and  puzzles 
iK-lore  the  terrifie  problem  of  his  future  Here's 
another  mood.    This  I  call  '  Demeter  and  Abbas  '  " 
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It  was  a  small  canvas,  in  whieli  the  froddoss  had 
come  thirstinfr  to  her  fountain,  and  thp  little  boy, 
Abbas,  was  deriding  her.  Bertram  told  the  sequel 
of  the  legend,  and  Loveday  drank  it  in  jireedily. 

"  ITow  delicious!  "  she  said.  "  And  what  a  dear, 
wicked  little  thing  you've  made  him!  But  the  great 
goddess  ought  to  have  had  more  sense  of  humour 
than  to  punish  a  tiny  child  so  dreadfully." 

"  It  v.as  before  she  lost  Persephone,  perhaps," 
he  answered.  "  Sorrow  had  not  sweetened  her 
divine  soul.  But  goddesses  —  even  in  the  melting 
mood  —  are  ticklish  things." 

"  I  love  the  light  in  your  pictures,"  declared  Love- 
day.  "  It  is  not  so  sad  as  the  sub.iects  seem  to  be. 
One  would  think  the  sun  was  always  setting." 

"  Here  it  has  not  risen,"  he  answered,  and  showed 
her  another.  "  That's  going  to  London  next  week. 
I  call  it  '  Ignorance  and  Terror,'  Another  mother 
and  child.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Terror,  and 
there  will  be  no  terror  in  the  world  when  Reason 
has  banished  superstition  and  thrown  a  great  light 
through  the  meaning  of  things." 

A  haggard,  neolithic  woman  sat  with  her  baby  on 
her  lap  in  the  chill  light  before  morning.  The  woman 
pointed  at  a  formless,  hideous  something  —  tree- 
stump  or  monster;  the  child  wept. 

"  When  the  sun  rises  over  those  mountains  it  will 
all  be  explained,"  said  the  artist. 

"  But  what  w  the  h;,rror?  "  asked  Loveday. 
"  What  is  that  ghastly,  formless  object  you  half  sec 
and  half  feel?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  ■  answered.  "  I  don't  know 
myself  till  the  dawn  is  clearer.     It  may  be  a  stock 
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or  stone,  the  sort  of  thing  the  first  man  made  into  a 
god  0"  devil." 

"  Everybody  will  want  to  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  they'll  say  you've  painted  a  puzzle  picture," 
prophesied  :\Iiss  Veill-Sava-e.     lie  lau^died  at  that. 

"All  works  of  art  ought  to  have  mystery  in  them. 
Now  we'll  go  out  on  to  the  loggia  and  see  t^he  picture 
I  shall  never  paint  but  always  dream  about  —  Firenze 
at  sunset.  .Meantime,  what  do  you  tuink  oi*  this 
picture?  " 

It  was  a  girl's  head  against  a  dim  green  light  — a 
shadowy  loveliness  of  hair  died  into  the  background 
where  olives  misted  under  the  stars,  and  about  the 
l)ent  head  three  fireflies  hung,  streaking  the  gloom. 
One  drew  its  little  lamp  across  the  darkness  of  her 
hair. 

^  "How  perfect!"  cried  his  younger  visitor. 
"  What  a  .joy  of  a  girl !  You  didn't  miss  that  dream, 
at  any  rate." 

"  Only  an  impression.     I  should  like  to  do  it  again 

—  if  you'll  let  me,"  he  said.  "  I  call  it  '  Madonna 
delle  Luceiole.'  " 

^^  "  Good  gracious,  Loveday,  it's  you!  "  said  Stella. 
"And  you  never  saw  it  was!  )r  was  that  simply 
affectation?  " 

"I'm  not  like  that,"  declared  she.  "  Say  it  isn't, 
Bertram." 

"  It  isn't,  of  course.  You're  a  million  times 
lovelier  than  that.  Yet  you  were  the  model.  It's 
painted,  as  it  were,  '  after  '  you,  not  from  you.  So 
I  saw  you  at  the  Warners  after  dinner  that  evening, 
when  we  Avere  watching  the  fireflies  at  their  podere 

—  just  outlined  against  the   la.st   of  the  light.     It's 
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only  a  note  for  a  real  picture  —  if  you'll  sit  for  it." 
"  It's  an  inspiration,  and  you'll  never  do  it  half 
as   well   a^ain,"   she   told   liim;   but   he   assured   her 
that  with  her  help  he  would. 
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LOVEDAY   TO   RALEGH 


<  < 


Alvergo  Athena, 

"  FlPENXE, 

''  My  Dearest  Ralegh,— 

"  I  must  try  and  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  Duomo  here  —  one  of  tlie  very  noblest  buildings 
in  Italy  or  the  world.     Standing  under  its  walls  is  like 
standing  under  a  great  cliff  on  a  seashore  — a  eliP 
that  towers  up,  all  pencilled  with  delicate  patterns 
and  washed  with  lovely  colours.     One  feels  that  it  is 
as  old  as  the  world,  and  that  it  has  faced  everything 
that  came,  and  made  itself  more  and  more  beautiful 
and  mellow.     Time  has  melted  its  rose  and  pearl  and 
green  together,  and  overlaid  them  with  stains  of  old 
ripe   gold,   the   colour  of  apricots.     For  clefts   and 
crannies  in  this  cliff-face  are  big  doors  and  windows, 
which   break   it  with   deep  embrasures   and   twisted 
pillars  and  for  sea-fowl  there  are  the  white  and  grey 
and  mottled  pigeons  that  breed  here,  and  bask  on 
the  ledges  and  mouldings,  and  preen  their  wings  on 
the  heads  of  the  stone  saints.     Around  about  is  the 
ceaseless  din  and  roar  of  traffic  like  a  sea,  for  this 
wonderful  Cathedral  is  lifted  on  no  height  and  not 
separated    from    the    life    around    it.     Mean    houses 
elbow  it,  mean  tram-lines  wrap  it  round  and  round 
with    steel    ribbons,    whereon   little    L'.Rudv    vocf.    s^.r\ 
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yellow  trams  cirolo,  clnnprinfj  and  rattlinf:.  The  stoo] 
network  flashes  hotly  in  the  jxreat  piazza  before  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  people  surge  e^'ery  day  —  rich 
and  poor,  busy  and  l-izy,  silent  and  noisy.  But 
most  of  them  are  noisy,  for  they  really  cannot  get 
on  without  noLse.  I  expect  that  I  shall  be  fearfully 
noisy  when  I  come  home  ajjain,  and  want  a  whip  to 
crack  and  a  bell  to  jan^de. 

"  I  love  to  see  the  girls  who  trip  about  in  pairs, 
like  twin  flowers  on  one  stem.  They  are  so  pretty, 
so  trim,  and  so  plump  —  delicious  little  women  — 
'  husband-hijrh,'  as  we  say  in  Devon.  They  wear 
their  hair  up  in  a  great  mound,  or  sometimes  braided 
in  many  a  pretty  fashion,  and  they  carry  their  dainty 
heads  proudly,  as  such  beautiful  little  gems  well  may. 
At  their  belts  you  see  a  rose,  or  cornflower,  or  carna- 
tion and  they  go  arm  in  arm  some  Limes,  and  some- 
times hand  in  hand.  Then  there  are  the  soldiers, 
whose  bright  uniforms  make  the  brilliant  streets 
brighter  yet ;  and  —  a  real  joy  —  yesterday  was 
flower-market  day,  and  I  went  and  spent  an  hour 
there.  Fry  would  iiave  laughed  at  the  things  they 
had  to  sell ,  but  the  roses  were  good,  and  a  few  other 
plants  that  you  do  at  Vanestowne  in  a  feeblo  sort  of 
way.  Here  the  '  half-hardies  '  blossom  and  enjoy  it; 
not  as  with  us,  in  the  sulks  and  meagrely,  as  though 
under  compulsion  to  do  something  they  hated.  But 
they  don't  know  what  a  rhododendron  means  here  — 
tell  Fry  that.  I'm  so  sorry  his  seedling  turned  out 
a  failure.  I  had  such  a  characteristic  letter  from 
him.  '  The  seedling  is  rubbish,'  he  wrote,  '  and 
Stacey's  wife's  baby  boy  has  been  born  without  feet. 
We  are  cheering  each  otiier  up.'     Tie  seemed  to  think 
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the  .■Jita.strophes  wore  jiboiit  oqnal.  I've  written  to 
poor  .Mrs.  Staeey  and  said  that  very  likely  her  baby 
will  be  wondrrrully  ch'ver  or  somet*hin<,',  to  make  up 
for  sucli  a  fearful  loss.  Of  course,  the  kind  thing  to 
do  with  the  poor  mite  would  be  to  treat  it  as  Fry 
treated  the  rhododendron,  find  put  it  painlessly  to 
sleep.  But  that's  a  sort  of  kindness  I  know  you 
Avon't  api)rove.  Perhaps  the  child  really  will  justify 
Its  existence;  but  can  it  with  such  a  father? 

"  I'm  be<;inning  to  get  a  little  of  the  atmosphere 
and   si)irit   of   this   dear,    wonderful    place.     Really, 
there  are  a  great  many  things  that   would   interest 
you  about  it.     It  is  an  important  industrial  centre, 
though  not   so  strong   and   })otent   in   the   alTairs  of 
Italy  as  once  it  was.     The  river  would  interest  you  — 
not  so   much  the  fisli,  which  are  rather  small   and 
feeble,  as  a  rule  — but  the  way  it  brings  work  and 
money   to   the   poor  of  Florence.     They   are   always 
fetching  up  sand  and  stones  from  it,  and  the  supply 
is  renewed  by  every  flood  from  the  mountains.     Then 
they  go  out  in  boats  and  collect  the  deposits  of  the 
river,  for  which  there  is  a  ceaseless  demand ;  and  in 
old  time  the  Arno  was  the  groat  artery  of  trade,  too. 
Timber  came  down  it  in  rafts,  and  little  vessels  plied 
for  many  a  mih\  even  to  the  sea.     The  vanished  folk 
actually   invented   a  saint,   called   Gorgone,  and   in- 
voked his  protection  at  the  most  dangerous  rapids 
and  gorges  where;  they  worked. 

"  Fironze  simply  ])ulses  with  the  new  born  out  of 
the  old.  Its  present  is  linked  closely  to  its  beautiful 
past. 

"  I  think,  though  you  have  never  taken  pictures 
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creep  into  your  life  after  ji  time,  if  you  care  for  them. 
There  are  pictures  here  —  the  ones  I  love  best  of  all 
—  that  I  go  to  see  all  aloue  sometimes;  and  they  talk 
to  me  —  they  really  do !  I  suppose  that  is  what  you 
feel  when  you  go  to  church. 

"  I'm  just  dimly  be<,'inning  to  realise  \vhat  Italian 
means.  It  is  a  mast  wonderful  tongue,  and  the  Tus- 
can Italian  is  the  most  glorious  live  language  in  the 
world  to-day  —  for  subtlety  and  music  and  power  to 
express  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  meaning.  But  no 
foreigner  ever  fathoms  it,  and  only  poets  and  artists 
of  words  can  even  sound  the  stops  of  the  wonderful 
organ.  There  are  people  here,  Bertram  tells  me,  who 
take  the  same  delight  in  a  phrase,  or  a  perfect  jewel 
of  words  fitted  together,  as  you  would  in  a  good  right 
and  left  with  the  partridges.  Italians  think  Eng- 
lish rather  a  lumbering  language,  though  well  enough 
Buited  to  our  lumbering  nation.  I  struggle  away  at 
the  beginnings  and  my  teacher  is  very  patient  and 
a  splendid  linguist. 

"  And  now  I  must  stop  before  I  bore  you  to  death. 

"  We  shall  be  here  for  ages  yet,  thank  goodness; 
and  then  Stella  wants  to  go  to  the  Italian  Lakes,  and 
Annette  to  the  Swiss  ones,  so  I  don't  know  what  will 
happen.     Of  course,  I  vote  for  Como  or  Maggiore. 

"  Your  devoted 

"  TjOVEDAY. 

"  P.  S.— We  visited  Bertram's  studio  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  most  interesting.  He  is  a  tremendous 
worker,  and  has  wonderful  ideas.  He  says  that  every 
picture  ought  to  have  an  idea.  He  did  a  jolly  head 
of  me  —  all  green  and  blue  and  purple  and  rayste- 

rio)lS.    with    firpflips   HsiTminiT   i-nnnrl    it  foT.    ♦/%/>    l^,.r.l.. 
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for  me.  You  ought  to  buy  it !  He  calls  it '  Madonna 
delle  Lucciole.'  Get  Nina  to  translate  that  fur 
you!  " 
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FU)RENCE  bask.Hl  in  th..  sunshine  of  afternoon,  and 
the  domes  of  her  ehurclies,  swin-in^r  round  in  a  senii- 
eirele  from  San  Spirito  to  the  Cathedral,  carried  up 
the  russet  of  a  thousand  roofs  into  the  sky  upon  their 
orb..  Tluinderelouds  hun-  heavy  over  Fiesole  and 
cast  a  darkness  there,  but  all  else  to  the  distant  hills 
was  full  of  light.  Behind  Monte  .Alorello  a  pillar  of 
silver  cloud  a.seended,  and  the  sky  shone  verv  blue. 

A  httle  open  chamber,  perched  amid  the  housetops 
opposite  the  uplifted  platform  of  the  Pitti,  was 
painted  blue  also,  so  that  it  brou.yht  the  skv  colour 
with  heicrhtened  tone  down  into  the  midst  of  the  burn- 
ing roofs  that  sIo{)ed  away  round  al^out. 

Loveday  and  Bertram  stood  on  the  lo-gia  of  the 
Pitti  to  rest  their  eyes  before  returning  to  del  Sarto 
for  the  day  was  sacred  to  that  master.  The  morning 
had  been  spent  with  him  at  the  Utfizi;  and  since 
Bertram  had  decided  that  afternoon  was  the  right 
and  proper  time  to  see  him  there,  thev  had  come 
knowing  no  need  of  rest  or  siesta. 

"  They  say  he  hasn't  a  soul,  and  belongs  to  the 
second-rates,"  declared  the  artist;  "  I  say  that  he's 
the  most  perfect,  pure  painter  we  know,  and  nearer 
the   (ireeks   than  any   oi    them:   and   Browning  said 

he  was  nerfeet    inn      T   ,^r>.. 'f  1:1..-   r> • 
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all  the  same.  Andrea  may  not  have  been  a  great 
man,  and  he  may  have  wrecked  hinuself  for  the  sake 
of  that  ra,',',  his  wife;  but  how  many  artists  are  great 
men?     WasKaphael?     Was  Bottieelli  ?  " 

•'  To  be  a  great  artist  is  to  be  a  great  man^"  slie 
declared;  but  he  wouhl  not  -rrant  it. 

"  Von  often  gather  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs 
from  tliistles  where  art  is  Itorn ;  he  was  a  weak  spirit ; 
but  a  mighty  painter.  And  if  he'd  married  an  angel 
instead  of  a  harlot,  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  dif- 
ference to  his  art.     The  oil  decides  the  flame." 

"  But,"  Loveday  said,  "  a  flame  can  burn  better 
and  brighter  in  pure  air  than  foul." 
He  could  not  answer  that. 

"  Anyway,  his  great  pictures  deserve  to  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  world  a-,  painting,"  he  declared;  "  and 
the  :\Iadonna  of  the  llarpies  — it  didn't  want  them 
to  link  him  to  the  Greeks  — is  the  picture  that  I 
would  first  have  in  ill  Firenze.  And  as  to  soul  — if 
he  had  no  more  interest  in  souls  than  Apelles,  why 
the  deuce  Bhould  he  bother  about  them,  or  pretend  he 
had  ?  His  wretched  wife  hadn  't  a  soul,  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  chose  her  for  his  fountain  of  beauty, 
so  there's  no  more  to  be  said." 

He  pointed  out  the  "  Dispute,"  his  favourite  "  As- 
sumption," and  the  "Deposition."  The  last  he 
ranked  with  the  Uf!izi  Madonna  for  greatness;  then 
he  wearied  Loveday  with  his  opinions,  and,  finding 
that  he  had  done  so,  amused  her. 

"  Come  and  see  a  Holy  Family  by  Rronzino,"  he 
said.  "It's  very  interesting,  because  the  Blessed 
Mother  was  evidently  painted  from  a  statue  — even 
to  her  hair.     But  the  ctppa  thini?  irs  if  i=  ih.~.  qt. -..-.--.-.. -^ 
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Christ  — a  fine  hab\.     If  ever  I  am  a  father,  I  shall 
want  such  another  as  that." 

"  And  his  dear  little  toes  <'url  over  eaeh  other,  just 
like  a  real  baby!  "  said  Loveday,  as  she  regarded  the 
picture. 

They  admired  the  adorable  child;  then  a  thought 
entered  her  mind,  and  as  she  looked  at  Bert- 
ram's dark  skin  and  flashing  eves,  she  laughed  to  her- 
self. 

"  If  ever  you  had  a  baby  son,  he'd  not  be  such  a 
fair,  starry,  creamy  little  joy  as  this,"  she  said. 
"  He'd  be  like  — I'll  show  yon—" 

She  led  him  elsewhere,  then  dropped  him  the  ghost 
of  a  curtsy,  and  pointed  to  Caravaggio's  Slumbering 
Cupid  — the  brown  Love  with  a  Puck  nose  and 
plump  body,  who  sloops  soundly  as  ever  baby  slept, 
upon  the  downy  cone;)  .-t  oi  xiis  own  grey  wing. 

"What  a  live  little  wretch  —  you  can  hear  him 
snore,"  cried  Bertram.  "  And  what  a  gem  of  a  pic- 
ture. Well  done,  Lombardy!  It's  a  masterpiece  of 
chiaroscuro  ~ -d  glorious  baby  —  one  of  the  elect." 

"  A  little  black  pig  compared  to  the  other,"  de- 
clared Loveday. 

"  And  you  think,  if  I  over  had  a  «on,  he'd  be  like 

*'  He  would."  she  assured  him.  "  Of  course,  he'd 
grow  up  handsome,  and  very  likely  win  the  Inter- 
'Varsity  hundred  yards  some  day,  which  his  father 
couldn't  do;  but  he'd  begin  like  that  — without  the 
wings." 

"  But  his  nose.  No  son  of  mine  could  possibly 
have  such  a  nose."  he  pleaded 

'•  He  might  — he  really  might,"  she  assured  him. 
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"  The  noses  of  children  are  most  weird  and  puzzling. 
You  never  know  how  they're  going  to  happen." 

"  Come  and  sit  down  and  talk  for  ten  minutes  be- 
fore they  turn  us  out.  I  shan  't  marry  —  never.  My 
child  must  be  a  love  child,  like  Leonardo  or  Giorgione 
—  and  move  among  fine  people  on  the  strength  of  his 
father.  It's  a  fool's  trick  to  marry,  and  the  biggest 
fool's  trick  of  all  is  to  marry  a  handsome  woman; 
and,  of  course,  1  couldn't  marry  any  other  sort,  so 
there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  a  handsome  woman  for 
a  wife?  "  she  asked. 

"You're  naturally  interested;  and  I'll  break  it 
to  you  gently  that  everything's  +he  matter  with  her. 
She  is  always  the  most  jealous,  and  the  hardest  to 
please,  and  the  cruellest.  A  nretty  woman  is  like 
a  rich  one:  she  never  learns  the  truth  about  men. 
It's  hidden  from  her.  Beauty  is  a  veil  that  comes 
between  her  and  reality,  and  transforms  men  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beautiful.  So  the  poor,  lovely  wTetches 
have  to  take  us  ou  faith;  and  the  result  naturally 
sours  them.  They  are  shocked  when  they  find  that 
the  male  desire  for  novelty  is  no  respecter  of  pei-sons, 
and  a  pretty  woman  wears  lo  better  thau  a  plain  one. 
Not  as  well,  as  a  rule,  because  she,  trusting  to  her 
beauty,  has  never  bothered  about  the  tilings  that  do 
wear.  A  beauty  may  reign  a  rea.sonable  time  for 
iii(>n;  but  she  won't  wi.^r  for  the  man  that's  won  her. 
She  must  charm  or  resign,  and  it's  a  curious  and  dis- 
mal fact  that  a  lovely  woman  whose  charms  are  more 
than  skin-deep  is  very  rare.  The  converse  holds  true. 
Don't  let  any  sane  woman  marry  the  handsome  man 
who  is  going  about  selling  his  fine  carcase  in  the  best 
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market.     She'll  rue  it  as  surely  as  slie  does  it;  for 
that  sort  of  male  is  (renerally  tinkling  brass." 

"  Are  there  no  exceptions?  "'  asked  Loveday. 

"  xVn  exception  asks  the  question.  You'll  charm 
the  vanished  Vanes  Avheu  your  turn  comes  for  a 
corner  in  the  family  vault.  You'll  go  among  thera 
like  Circe  among  the  swine,  and  enchant  tiieir  dusty 
bones  till  they  rattle  round  you  and  terrify  the  be- 
lated traveller  as  he  wends  through  the  churchyard! 
But  you're  the  pha>nix,  the  pearl  of  price;  and  you're 
already  bespoken  for  the  master  jewel  in  the  crown 
of  a  noble  knight.  There  is  not  su.  ii  another  as  you. 
So  I  nuist  go  my  way  ami  ■'•athe-  my  roses  Avhere  I 
can,  and  drop  tliem  when  thev  \>ither. " 

"Rubbish!" 

"  So  it  is.  ^ly  wife  is  Art,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  a  man's  a  real  artist  his  wife  can  be  only  a 
mistress,  as  Lady  Dangerfield  said." 

She  shuddered,  while  he  talked  on  reckles.sly  to 
shock  her;  but  presently  she  caught  him  up. 

1  ou  speak  as  if  tlieie  was  no  such  thing  as  sin 
in  the  world,"  she  said. 

"  And  what  then?  What  is  sin?  A  stone  tlung 
at  the  strong  by  tlie  Weak  —  fiung  from  behind. 
D'you  think  I  recognise  sin?  Good  heavens!  where 
would  it  land  me?  In  the  bogs  of  remorse  and  th.' 
quicksands  of  regret  and  all  sorts  of  other  sticky 
places.     There  was  no  sin  in  Greece  till  Plato  came 

with  his  '  making  life  one  long  study   for  death  ' 

death,  the  thing  that  doesn't  want  a  thought  till  it 
comes!  I  hate  Plato.  Tie  wa.s  a  traitor  to  Greece. 
He  discovered  tlie  soul,  and  invent»>d  a  hell  for  it. 
He     makes    thought     morbid     and    love    disgusting. 
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He  was  a  Christian  before  Christ.  Sin's  an  impure 
human  invention;  hut  stran-ile  your  mother-taught 
conscienee,  and  you'll  soon  settle  sin.  Let  the  clean 
past  guide  you  there,  not  the  mean  present  —  the  past 
and  your  own  heart,  the  heart  that  Nature  put  und^^r 
your  ribs  and  that  Christianity  ealls  desperately 
wicked.  Look  to  tli().se  whose  hearts  beat  riglit,  and 
they'll  tell  you  that  they  know  ci-ime  and  passion  and 
wrath  and  hatred  and  vengeance  and  love  —  but  not 
sin.  That's  a  thing  spawned  out  of  Christianity  — 
to  make  men  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  —  the  (Jod 
who  made  all  men  unequal!  Turn  the  gleam  of  i)hi- 
losophy  on  to  sin,  and  you'll  find  it  vanishes  like  a 
Jack-o'-lantern  at  the  first  chill  touch  of  morning," 
he  asserted. 

"  You're  past  praying  for,"  she  said. 
"  I  wish  you  were  past  praying,"  he  answered. 
There  was  a  pause,  and  Loveday  spoke  again: 
"  If  1  believed  half  you  say  to  me,  or  if  I  believed 
that  you  believed  it,  I  should  grow  very  unhappy.     I 
wonder  who  has  to  answer  for  it,  your  father  or  your 
mother?  " 

"  Schopenhauer  says  that  character  comes  from  tlie 
father,  brains  from  the  mother;  and  (hough  I  dare- 
say the  modern  experts  in  heredity  have  exploded 
tliat,  it's  true  in  my  case.  Rut,  after  all,  you  can't 
sort  out  the  heap  that  goes  to  make  character  and 
portion  ou!:  the  praise  and  blame." 

"  One's  character  is  a  sort  of  Pandora's  box," 
suggested  Loveday. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  and  you  are  a  lucky  man 
or  woman  if,  after  you've  rummaged  your  character 
to  the  bottom  and  found  nhat  is  good  and  what  is 
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rubbish,  you  can  still  come  across  a  gleam  of  hope  in 
your  inheritance." 

"  Then  I'm  one  of  the  lucky  ones;  and  so  are  you," 
she  answered. 

"  So  far.  But  you're  only  twenty-two,  or  some 
ridiculous  age,  juid  I'm  not  quite  twenty -seven.  Is 
the  hope  merely  gilt  or  gold?  How  many  hope  any- 
thing after  they're  forty?  " 

"  Forty's  nothing,"  declared  Loveday.  "  Adam 
Pry's  still  hoping  at  seventy.  Now  they're  coming 
to  turn  us  out,  so  let  us  go  and  have  some  lea.  I  've 
promised  to  meet  Stella  and  Annette." 

But  he  would  not. 

"  They  think  you  see  too  much  of  me  as  it  is," 
he  told  her;  "I  reaxl  it  in  their  accusing  eyes." 
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"  Vanestowe, 
"  Chudleigh, 
"  Devon. 
"  My  Dearest  Lovejoy, — 

"  I  appreciiile  your  picturesnue  descriptions 
of  Florentc,  and  am  j::lad  the  place  awakens  such  inter- 
est and  pleasure  in  you. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  you  say  is  just,  and 
that  it  is  the  Enfilish  passion  for  criticising  that 
often  gets  us  into  trouble.  We  have  to  consider  that, 
as  you  have  the  sense  to  do. 

"  There  is  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to  your  calling 
Dangerfield  by  his  Christian  name,  though  neither 
was  there  any  necessity  that  I  can  see.  You  will 
know  what  line  to  take  in  your  relations  with  him. 
The  mau  is  an  outsider  —  to  say  it  not  unkindly. 
I  mean  that  he  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  another 
order  than  his  own,  and  devoted  himself  to  other 
work  than  would  have  been  considered  proper  to  his 
social  rank  a  few  generations  ago.  But  no  doubt  I 
am  oldfa.shioned  in  my  feeling  that  the  learned  pro- 
fessions ought  to  have  claimed  him.  He  is  the  first 
Dangerfield  that  one  has  heard  of  outside  the  Serv- 
ices or  the  Church. 

"  Life  goes  on  steadily  here,  and  there  is  hope  of  a 
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pood  hay  Iiarvest.  I  ;ini  l.'ttiiii,'  them  liavo  tho  Lower 
Glebe  for  the  Aj,'ri>HiItnral  Show  tliis  year.  Th(> 
f'oneession  has  given  a  -ood  deal  of  satisfaetion,  and, 
I  hope,  may  help  to  imiirovc  relations  in  some  direc- 
tions. It  was  the  i'^ea  cf  Koss,  and  niv  mother 
frankly  disliked  it :  hut  I  am  glad  to  say  she  is  no 
lon<rer  averse  to  the  plan. 

"  One  eannot  look  round  with  thou^'litfid  eyes  and 
not  feel  that  great  ehangcs  threaten  England.  We 
have  given  the  people  .'dncation.  and  I  iVar,  for  some 
years  to  come,  that  they  will  tind  the  gift  a  two-edged 
sword  and  woun.l  themselves  as  often  as  th.y  wound 
n.s.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  juind  thai  the  ideal 
form  of  Government  is  a  benevolent  autocraey,  i.  c. 
Government  for  the  people  —  not  by  the  people,  hut 
by  a  sympathetie  aristocracy  moving  on  a  plane  of 
high  tradition  and  animated  by  sympathy  and  im- 
agination. 

"  Hut  the  proletariat  eares  not  for  high  tradition, 
and  It  r.-.it-cls  and  di;*rnsts  our  sympathy.  It  turns 
to  its  own  demagogues,  and  they— I  do  not  judge 
their  motives —  spurn  tradition,  open  the  sluices,  and 
are  in  mo.st  unseemly  haste  t'.  remove  their  neigh- 
bours' landmarks  and  ignore  the  diflVrenc^e  between 
nifum  and  iuum. 

"  In  the  darkness  it  is  a  souree  of  eonsolation  to 
me  that  the  revolution  will  be  bloodless.  Providence. 
HI  Whom  I  trust  absolutely,  will  order  things  for  the 
best  from  a  standpoint  veiled  in  clouds  l),>v(.nd  the 
mind  of  man  to  reaeh.  But  while  granting  that  right 
will  happen,  because  a  good  and  ju.st  God  is  respon- 
sible for  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  we  must  not 
be  supine,  nor  neglect  to  advance  our  ov  n  convictions. 
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nor  cease  to  labour  for  wli  t  we  believe  to  be  tbe  ri^'ht 
lino  of  prot^rcss  and  amelioration.  God  helps  those 
who  help  tlu'iiisL'lvcs.  Life  is  profoundly  interesting'; 
but  to  us,  of  the  old  l)rigade,  it  is  also  very  sad,  for 
much  is  happeninjr  that  runs  counter  to  our  inherited 
beliefs  and  opinions.  I  see  men  of  birth  around  me, 
the  very  blood  in  whose  veins  is  running  sour  under 
these  disabilities  —  temperate  men  beeominy  intem- 
perate; logical  men  becoming  illogical;  religious  men 
bcuinning  to  doubt  whether  this  is  indeed  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  A  sitting  of  Parljament  nowa- 
days still  begins  with  i)rayers ;  but  how  often  it  ends 
with  curses! 

"  On  the  Bench  one  sees  many  a  glimpse  of  the 
bitter  class  pre.)udice  now  spreading  like  a  poisonous 
germ  into  the  hearts  of  tlie  jioor.  A  man  ten  days 
ago  flung  his  boot  at  me  from  the  dock  after  I  had 
senteiKrcd  him  to  a  week  of  imprisonment  for  break- 
ing Farmer  Burdon's  hedges  and  stealing  roots  of 
fern  and  primrose.  I  caught  the  boot  rather  neatly 
and  quite  disarmed  the  rascal.  He  was  the  first  to 
applaud  the  catch ;  and  yesterday  he  came  to  me  for 
work ! 

"  Your  uncle  is  in  London.  He  is  in  great  trouble 
over  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and  the  Navy,  and 
(icrmany.  He  is  walking  in  public  processions  to 
protest  against  the  Government's  actions.  Patrick 
Spedding  is  in  Ireland  fishing,  and  Nina  is  at  home. 
She  is  a  sensitive  woman  and  a  thinker.  She  feels 
that  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  modern  life  religion 
becomes  more  and  more  the  one  sole  thing  to  trust 
to  and  cling  to.  And  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
she  is  not  rii^ht.     Bui  there  is  ,i  slrnncr  drift  .qwnv 
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from  the  old  simplo   f;iifli  of  our  fathers.     One  sees 
It  everywhere  — erhieat ion  again.    Kmv.  parish  school- 
inasters  out  of  ten  are  agnostics;  })ut  they  dare  not 
say  so  —  yet.     They  wait  impatiently  for  the  passing 
of  an  ?]dueation  Bill  that  will  free  them  from  the 
need   of   prevarieation.     No   doubt   when    .State   and 
Church   part  company,  which   is  only  a  (pie.stion  of 
time,  the  real  value  and  strength  of  the  latter  will 
appear.     At  present  the  Church  cringes  in  a  way  I 
much  deplore.     As  you  know,  I  am  strongly  against 
Disendowment ;  but  I  have  reluctantly  begun  to  sus- 
pect that  r)isestal)lishment  will  advance  human  prog- 
ress not  a  little  and  really  help  the  Church  to  stand 
alone.     There  is  a  great  lack  of  dignity  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  State  at  piasent.     There  is  a  lot  of 
humbug    about    the    whole    thing,    and    resnonsible, 
agnostic  statesmen  (the  onl  /  statesmen  who  count  iii 
the  least  are  agnostics  at  heart  unfortunately)  must 
spcretly  despise  the  attitude   of  the  leadcz>   uf   the 
Church  in  their  make-the  best-of-both-worlds  policy. 
We  sportsmen  believe  that  one  cannot  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds;  but  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  diplomatists  to   do  so;   and   I  suppose  the 
Church  congi-atulates  itself  on  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  managing  this  difficult  feat.     There  is.  however, 
a  fearful  spiritual  danger,  and  we  are  lasing  our  ad- 
herents in  the  country  as  well  as  the  town. 

"  Lady  Dangerfield  is  u.iok  from  Torquay.  Her 
portrait  was  mentioned  in  The  Times  and  in  The 
Athenmim  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  She  preter  ds 
not  to  care  a  rap,  but  is  secretly  very  gratified,  I 
think. 

"  Mr.  Wicks,  the  dentist,  has  returned  to  Exeter. 
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and  Lady  Dangerfield  has  set  the  fashion  and  is  his 
patient  again.  Do  not  visit  Mrs.  Forbes,  please, 
Loveday.  I  don't  want  to  bo  un-Christian  or  un- 
reasonable; and  if  you  desire  to  arpue  about  it,  we 
can  do  so  on  your  return  home.  For  the  moment, 
since  you  do  not  refuse  a  mea.sure  of  obedience  to 
your  Raleprh,  let  it  be  enough  that  I  ask  you  not  to 
visit  her. 

"  I  am  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  now 
before  we  hear  of  a  date  for  your  return. 

"  Give  my  kind  regards  to  your  friends,  the  Misses 
Neill-Savage,  and  — 

"  Belie\e  me,  dearest  Loveday, 

"  Affectionately  and  always  yours, 

"  R.vuiGH   Vane." 
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Bertram  Dangerfikld  was  very  thorougli  with  his 
puF)il.  Uo  took  her  all  the  way  to  a  royal  villa  at 
Pofjgio  that  sho  might  soe  one  tiiriire  of  Andrea's  in 
a  fresco.  There,  too,  he  showed  her  works  of  Pon- 
tormo,  and  revealed  certain  mannerisms  of  drawing; 
in  the  rotundity  of  the  human  calf  that  imprrssed 
themselves  on  her  memory  for  ever. 

Once,  to  give  her  joy,  he  took  her  to  a  famous 
garden  of  many  acres,  many  statues,  many  marble 
fountains.  The  place  was  formal,  severe,  and  beauti- 
ful. Rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  gigantic 
earthen  pots  flanked  the  pathways,  to  flash  their" fruit 
and  spread  their  fragrance  together.  There  were 
bronzes  and  dainty  Lo\es  by  Bologna  at  the  foun- 
tains; and  other  water  there  was  — green  as  summer 
Arno  — wherein  white  water-lilies  blossomed,  and  a 
mighty  fish,  that  looked  as  if  he  was  made  of  black 
velvet,  sailed  solemnly  about  with  a  little,  admiring 
train  of  golden  carp  swinmiing  after  him.  The  great 
gardens  were  starred  with  statues  and  alive  with  roses 
and  brilliant  flowers.  It  was  Loveday's  hour,  for 
she  knew  the  name  of  everything,  and  Bertram  knt-w 
the  name  of  nothing. 

"  For  once,"  she  said,  "  I'm  teaching  you  a  little, 
though  'tis  only  the  dull,  Latin  names  of  lovely 
things." 
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"  When  I  was  a  younpstcr  I  worried  my  nurse  to 
tell  nie  (Jod's  own  iijinir  for  the  flowers.  I  never 
eonld  believe  she  didn't  know.  The  eypress  and  the 
rose  are  all  the  names  I  can  tell.  What  is  this  on  the 
Willi,  tiiakin<r  ii  feathery  .silver  pattern,  and  growing' 
on  nothinj,'  but  bricks  and  mortar  apparently?  Ahl 
You  don't  know." 

"  Capparis,"  .she  said,  proudly.  "  Ask  the  gar- 
deners if  you  think   I'm  inventing'." 

They  played  like  a  brace  of  children,  and  the 
painter  declared  hiiii.self  to  be  Adam  giving  new 
names  to  the  <,'rowin<,'  things. 

"  Henceforth,"  he  .said,  "  your  vittadcnia  shall  be 
called  '  Loveda-ies,'  and  belong  to  you." 

"  What  a  mean  little  flower  to  give  to  me,"  she 
grumbled.  "  Still,  the  mighty  Liuna'us  took  a  tinier 
for  his  own." 

Then  they  found  a  white  rose  with  a  green  beetle, 
like  a  live  emerald,  eating  its  lioart  out,  nnC,  Bertram' 
declared  that  a  sonnet  must  be  made  on  this  tine 
theme. 

"  I  know  you've  written  a  score  of  verses  since  you 
eame  here,"  he  said.  *'  Xo  woman  with  your  educa- 
tion and  your  eyes  ever  lived  to  be  your  age  without 
making  poetry.  And  Tm  twenty-seven  on  the  third 
of  next  June,  so  nothing  more  need  be  added.  I  love 
birthday  presents." 

"  The  Xeill-8avages  begin  to  talk  of  going,"  she 
murmured ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  You're  here  to  learn 
Italian  and  get  a  nodding  ac(|uaintan(>e  with  the  pic- 
tures.    You're  a  sun-lo\nng  lizard  of  a  girl,  and  never 
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"  What  about    Iial.-j:li''  " 

"  Your  happiness  is  his.  And  hr.  knows  you  are 
in   ^'ood   hands." 

She  considered. 

"  lie  was  cros-s  in  liis  last  letter  because  I  went  to 
dine  with  Una  Forbes  and  took  vou." 

"  Sorry." 

"  You  never  told  me  what  you  thought  of  her?  " 

"  One  naturally  thouj,dit  more  of  Forbes  The 
future  is  exceedingly  dark  for  him,  in  my  opinion. 
He'll  really  have  to  practise  all  the  virtues  that  .she 
gives  him  credit  for,  and  a  few  otliers.  I  Tow  would 
it  be  if  we  sent  him  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  that 
excellent  man,  Marcus  Antoninus?  They  niitrht 
sustain  him." 

"  I  shall  sro  and  see  ^Irs.  Faustina  Forbes,  all  the 
same,"  said  Loveday.  "  Ralegh  doesn't  know  what 
a  difference  Jtaly  makes." 

He  lau^'hed. 
They  are  not  going  home  for  a  year  at  least,  she 
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"  How  did  you  like  her?  "  asked  she. 

"  An  elderly  Bacchante  isn't  wildly  exciting;  but 
she  was  very  interesting.  Under  that  torrent  of  in- 
genuous chatter  — it  isn't  ingenuous  really  — it's 
art  of  a  sort  — she  is  wide  awake  —  hunting." 

"  Hunting,  Bertram?  " 

"  Rather.  A  keen,  swift  huntress.  She's  always 
had  men  in  her  larder,  that  woman,  though  probably 
her  husband  was  not  aware  of  it,  till  she  let  herself 
go  and  brought  the  dentist  out  here." 

"  Men  in  her  larder!  " 


Yes  —  in  all  sta^rea.  somp   n    little   hicrh 
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goin^   ofTP-^tliou-li   tlicy   don't   know   it,   of   coui  ,o. 
And  some   in   pertVi-t   comiitiou   for   iiunifdiate  con- 
sumption;  and  sonu-  (;oniin.;  on  ([uietly,  the  better 
for  hanijrint;  a  little  lon^'er." 
"  And  arc  you  ^oin<;  to  be  one  of  them?  " 
"I!     I  (ion',,  lianjr  in  iiny  vvouian's  larder;  they 
hang  iii  miiif." 
"  Do  they?  " 

"  (Jood  Ivord,  no;  not  real'y!  I  only  said  it  to  see 
how  you'd  look." 

"  I  expect  she's  had  eiiouo:h  a(  Ken  lures  now,  and 
is  Koin^'  to  l)e  good,"  said  ijoveday. 

He  smiled,  and  ii;is(|U()tcd  Villon: 

"  'For  she  that  loved  Imt  once  erewhen, 
Soon  tires  of  him  to  her  that  fell, 
And  sets  herself  to  love  all  men. 
What  moves  her  thus?     I  do  opine, 
Without  lier  honour  gainsaying-. 
That    'tis  her  nature   feminine, 
Whieh  tends  io  cherish  everythins;. ' 

That's  it,  eh,  Loveday?  C'ood,  or  bad,  or  neither, 
she's  going  to  be  herself  — as  everybody  is,  having 
just  the  same  amount  of  frt>e  will  as  you  and  I,  which 
is  exactly  none." 

"  Free  wiU  luis  not  gone,  I  tell  yon." 
"  No,  it  hasn't  gone  —  becau.se  it  never  came,  it's 
only  a  name  for  somethincj  that  never  existed  —  like 
the  hippogriti's  of  your  future  coat-of-arms.  Nature 
controls  the  machine  that  Ghe  has  made  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  machine  is  not  responsible.  A  piano 
can't  play  in  tune  if  it  is  out  of  tum^  Tt  frsn't  r-.la" 
out  of  tune  if  it  "     n  tune." 
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"  But  a  clock  mny  ircf  mi  of  order."  sho  argued, 
and  he  admitlcd  it. 

"  A<?reed.  And  eve  ryliody  who  had  free  will 
would  hr  out  of  order  in  ..xadly  the  same  way  -  just 
as  nnicli  out  ol"  order  as  a  man  who  hreaks  the  ruh-s 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  While  we  iday  the  <,'ame 
of  life,  we've  (,'ot  to  keep  the  rules,  and  free  will  isn't 
one  of  thorn." 

^  ''  I  helieve  iu  it,  all  tli."  same,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
doiuL'  what  1  like  iu  a  luost  maud.-al  way  here.  Free- 
dom isn't  the  word  for  it.  My  hody 's  free  and  my 
Hdnd's  fn'c  and  my  soul's  free,  ami  I  think  aliou\ 
people  ajid  *are  actions  and  con.sider  thin<,'sin  ueii,.cal 
m  a  way  f  should  siuiply  have  died  to  do  a  few- 
months  ago.     Nu  douht   [  have  you  to  thank  for  it." 

'  \ot  me —  Italy.  I'm  not  niakinn-  you  see  things 
dilTerently,  It's  the  adventure  of  your  soul  in  a  m^v 
country,  .\otliinti-  whatever  to  do  with  fn  Avill. 
You  were  ripe  -I'ain  waitinu-  for  the  sun  of  Italv  to 
make  you  sj)rout.  All  the  pos.siljilities  were  Ivinu- 
there  — dormant.  And  don't  think  you'll  ev.r  lie 
what  you  were  liefore  you  came  here,  1)ecause  vou 
never  will." 

"  I  never  want  lo  Iw.  AVhat  was  the  good  of  com- 
ing if  I  was  just  going  to  shrink  hack  into  luy  ohl 
self  again." 

"  But  Sir  Raleuh?  " 

"  Ile'U  rejoice  to  lirul  how  uiuch  laru'cr  minded  I 
am.  and  cosmopolitan  and  tulei-aut.  and  so  ou." 

"  You  say  so;  hut  your  voice  shakes  —  just  a  little 
tremhle  hefore  the  liigli  note.  It  always' does  when 
you  are  telling  a  fih.  I've  oft.m  noticed  if.  It's 
rather   interesting,   heeause   most    people's  eyes   give 
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thorn  away  when  thoy'ro  lyinp;  hut  yf)ur  voice  hc- 
tr.'iys  you.  So,  you  know  vry  well  lio  didn't  lot  you 
como  out  hero  to  cha nuv.  And  if  lie  knew  how  you 
had  ehfinjiod,  and  how  this  place  lias  ju.st  hoon  "the 
touchstone  to  your  real  natiiiv,  tlien  he'd '' 

"  Be  (juiet!  "  she  said,  "  and  mind  your  own  husi- 
ness.  You're  horrid  sonietiines,  and  very  unL'cutlo- 
rnanly,  too,  thouuh  you  t'nink  that's  :  ihinj,'  you  can't 
be.  You're  in  a  particularly  ]iasty  mood  to-day. 
And  there  Is  free  will;  and  you've  no  earthly  ri^ht 
to  criticise  ilastincrs  Forbes,  or  me,  or  Ralesh." 

"  All  true,"  he  admitted,  "  except  free  will.  I'll 
irrant  the  rest.  Once  a  bounder,  always  a  bounder. 
You'll  never  ret'onn  nie.  If  there  were  free  will,  you 
might;  but.  as  things  are,  it  can't  be  done." 
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Itaia'  icavos  110  spirit  uncluinirrd,    for  its  attack   is 
many-sided.     Lovcday  .Morton  found  lierself  niiphtily 
moved    by    the    South,    and,    looking'    baelavard,    it 
seemed  as  though  she  had  never  lived  till  now.     It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  etfect  of  the  experi- 
enee  on  her   healthy   and   receptive   intelleet.     With 
open  hands  and  heart  she  had  eorae  to  Italy,  to  find 
it  exceed  all  dreams.     She  said  "yea"  to"  it  daily, 
acknowledged   its  compelling  might,   discovered  tiiat 
here  was  her  abiding-i)lace,  the  goal  of  he-  journey 
and  crown  of  all  her  vague  aspirations  and  longiiiLrs. 
Nor  did  she  deny  Dangcrfield  his  meed  in  the  trans- 
formation.    She  told  herself  he  was  like  an  Italian 
wine,  that  must  be  drunk  in  its  own  country.     Thi.s 
was  his  country.     In  England  he  might  be  "difficult, 
and   prov(>   too   unconventional   for  the  northern   at- 
mo.sphere;  Imt  here  he  chimed  harmoniously  with  his 
environment  and  was  a  part  of  it. 

Italy  had  served  immensely  to  widen  her  outlook 
and  clear-  lier  mind;  but  Bertram  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  new  experience,  and  now  she  set  herself  to 
measure  how  much  was  his  work  and  how  much  she 
owed  to  Florence.  That  everything  she  had  learned 
was  to  the  good,  and  that  nothing  but  benefit  had 
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accrued  rroni  Iut  -n-at  cxiicdiiioii.  she  Aid  not  for  an 
instant  question.  But  when  it  came  to  holtlin<r  the 
scales  hetv  .  Italy  and  the  painter,  she  found  her- 
self powerless.  She  ''ould  not  .sejtarate  the  two  forces 
nor  apportion  to  each  its  sii,'nifieance  in  her  <  dueation. 
In  truth,  th(!  man  was  the  more  responsible,  and  a 
timt;    anorojielieii    uiu'ii    I  ,n\-..,i...r    ,...  ,,i,]    ..,,.,i;„„    t-u^^ 

'act:  a  time  was  near  when  Italy's  siren  voice  would 
sound  faint  and  thin  without  fiis  presence  to  echo 
it;  wlien  the  hot  sunshine  would  lack  something  of 
its  geniality  if  he  were  not  there  to  share  it.  But 
for  the  moment  she  supposed  that  the  accident  of  his 
company  only  added  to  tlie  inevitable  joy  that  Italy 
liad  brou-iht.  They  worked  on  to,i,'ether,  and  no  ray 
of  love  lit  Mie  worksliop.  He,  indeed,  had  his  own 
axe  to  ^rind,  as  soon  she  learned;  })ut  for  her  was 
only  the  glad  reception  and  grateful  recognition  of 
all  he  .strove  t.i  teach  her.  She  did  not  love  him;  she 
did  not  want  him  except  in  her  heatl.  Thus  she  as- 
su!'(>d  herself,  yet  was  not  perhaps  ab.solutely  frank 
with  herself.  Ind.Hxl,  the  need  for  frankness  had  not 
yet  arisen,  and  th.  natural  instinct  of  every  woman 
is  not  to  be  frank  with  herself,  if  the  necessity  can 
be  avoided.  Inarticulateness  is  a  .ouunon  condition 
of  the  human  mind,  and  as  many  lack  the  spoken 
words  to  .shade  their  meaning  to  others,  .so  most  lack 
the  thought  word  to  shade  their  meaiung  to  them- 
selves, for  that  is  a  much  luore  subtle  matter,  and 
many.  1  hough  they  are  honestly  anxious  to  under- 
stand their  own  motives,  cannot  unravel  such  com- 
plexities. A  man's  conduct  often  puz/.les  liimself 
<(uite  as  much  as  it  puz/les  other  people;  and  though 
Loveday    wa.s    not    j)uz/.led    when    she    thouiiht    of 
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Danjz'orf'     '    jiuzzlod  she  was  wlion  slio  fonsidcr-d  hor 
bofrotli'  1(1   luTsilf. 

Hei-tr,  ,11  (.1-  his  part  tVlt  no  love  I'mi-  Lovcday,  but 
an  iiicr(  ,isin^-  intt'ivst.  lie  was  not  workin?  for 
notliini;-;  Ijiit  he  only  served  on.-  niivtr'<s  a!  present, 
and  for  her  did  lie  laliour  patiently.  He  had  a  secret 
anihition  wifl.  respeet  to  his  pni)il,  and  trusted  that 
victory  niii/ht  rew;ird  Itis  l.ilM.inv ;  but  he  ke'.'t  an 
open  mind,  and  iiOi)ed  very  litth'  indeed.  Yet  li.r 
eharaeter  mi-ht  not  easily  be  read,  thoniih  there  was 
an  element  of  sueh  -iood  nature  in  it,  and  Italy  had 
wrouglit  so  uitrantieally  vnth  nortliern  prejudiet>s  and 
instuiets  that  he  could  not  choose  but  urow  sliuhtlv 
more  sanfruine  when  she  was  happy  and  especially 
deliuiitful.  Aforeover.  she  had  ever  becL.  a  grate- 
ful girl,  and  seemed  ludikely  to  forp:et  her  oblioa- 
tions. 

They  went  to  the  house  of  two  ladies  who  drew 
round  them  mueh  of  the  Kie^lish  intei-est  of  Floronco. 
^Frs.  Mackinder  and  lier  dauLrhter  entertained  all  who 
eared  to  come  on  Sunday  evenin|:s,  and  Bertram  took 
Lovcday  to  a  ixatherinj:-  here,  that  she  miuht  ho 
amused.  The  ]\rackinders  wei'e  writinpr  a  l)Ook,  to  lie 
called  Th,  Dnddinft  of  the  Lihj,  and  their  frien.ls 
aj^'reed  that  no  sueh  work  in  Florence  could  or  would 
ever  be  pul)lished  airain.  They  were  a  plaintive,  ap- 
pealintr,  and  aU'eetionate  pair  —  very  wealthy  and 
very  amiable.  Everybody  who  was  anybody  in 
Florence  had  promised  to  help  them  with  their  monu- 
mental work;  and  all  would  be  thanked,  l)lessed,  and 
rendered  immortal  in  the  preface. 

A  considerable  company  was  already  assembled  in 
the  'j:reat   "  withdrawinij-room  "  of  the   Mackinders. 
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They  iihvays  called  it  that.     A  sni'-aoid  voiec:  greeted 
the  pa?ntor  a.s  he  appeared  : 

"  Ah!  here's  Bertram  Dangerfield,  whos  goiu'j:  to 
set  the  Thames  ou  tire!  " 

He  answered  instantly: 

"And  here's  Xoel  Browning'  ilarth'v  —  who 
isn't!  " 

Mr.  H;ntl,'y  wn^  a  fair  yonth  with  lonjr  flaxeii  i,.ii.-, 
a  piuee-nez,  and  wat.  ry  ^q-ey  eyes  helund  it.  There 
TA-as  snmethin_<jr  dindy  su^nrostive  of  vanislied  time' 
ahout  him  —  tlie  period  of  Vietorian  lestlietieism. 

"  He  ])elong:s  ridieuh)usly  to  Du  :\ranrier  and 
Punch,'-  wlusjicred  l^cM-tram  to  Loveday.  "  He  ])rob- 
ably  knows  more  ahout  Dante  than  most  people;  hut 
not  as  mueh  as  many.  His  Italian  must  make  angels 
weep.  He  tries  to  he  niedia'val  iu  his  .si)ecch,  and 
revive  oKsolete  woi'ds.  He  says  that,  while  he  uses 
them,  no  word  is  ohsojete.  He  knows  d'Annunzio, 
aiul  never  wants  to  kick  him." 

She  was  inti'odueed  to  several  people,  and  found 
that  all  had  some  claim  to  distinction.  Some  painted ; 
some  criticised;  .some  represented  journalism;  th.-^ 
least  had  written  hrochures,  or  contributed  a  mite 
to  the  I'ulture  of  the  coierie.  A  man  was  talkinp: 
al)out  mu.sie,  iu  a  voice  that  sounded  as  thoueh  he 
wci-e  not  accustomed  to  lie  interrupted.  But  Bertram 
interrupted  lum,  and  introduced  Loveday.  The  man 
uas  heavily  bearded;  by  which  kindly  act  of  Nature 
his  mouth  had  been  concealed.  Tims  tlie  observer 
was  constrained  to  fasten  ou  his  tine  forehead  and 
intellectual  eyes. 

He  .sat  Avilh  several  women  round  him.  and  amoufr 
them  was  Mrs.  Hastings  Forbes.     Una  had  won  the 
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Mackiudcrs  a  little  orudt'ly,  by  snl)scril)in<,'  for  ton 
copies  of  The  litulding  of  the  Lihf  when  it  should 
appear.  And  liere  she  was.  They  lia<l  asked  her, 
but  they  Ineked  the  eoura;.'e  to  support  lier  now  that 
•she  had  conie.  Tliat,  however,  truubled  her  not  at 
all.  There  were  i>]enty  of  men  pr.'scjit ;  and  where- 
there  were  men  I'n;!  knew  tliat  .she  was  .safi',  and 
^v-..ivi   ut;  ii«ii|rv    rtuu  i;i\u  luippiness. 

"Mr.  Felix  Fordyee  —  Miss  Merton,"  said  Ber- 
tr.im.  "  Don't  stop,  Fordyee.  I  only  wanted  to  in- 
troduce my  friend  into  the  charmed  circle.  .She  lovas 
mu.sie. " 

The  speaker  bowed,  and,  perceiving  Loveday  to  bo 
very  fair,  spoke  ^rraciously : 

"  People  are  so  kind  as  to  listen  to  me  —  llmven 
knows  why.  We  were  talkin-:  —  what  was  it?  Of 
tone  art.  It  ha.s  l)cen  said,  you  know,  that  poetry  and 
music  are  twins  — Siamese  twins,  not  to  be  separated 
without  dan<:er  to  them  both.  Herder  tells  us  that 
amonj  the  <;reeks,  poetry  and  iruisic  were  one  splen- 
dour of  human  mind.  Let  us  consider  that.  The 
Greeks,  of  course,  wove  poetry  and  nuisic  into  th(>ir 
religion.  They  approached  their  pods  with  them, 
even  as  we  .sing  to  our  (!od  still.  On(>  can  understand 
the  cods  of  (irecce  liking  nnisic.  Doubtless  it  had 
power  to  charm  their  sava«_'e  hearts.  That,  however, 
is  a  parenthesis.  W<>11,  then,  poetry  and  nnisic  ar<' 
the  father  and  mother  of  all  the  arts;  and  greater 
than  any  of  their  children.     Is  that  agreed?  " 

An  earnest  lady,  who  on  insufficient  data  thought 
Mr.  Fordyee  the  first  genius  of  Florence,  voiced  the 
rest,  and  said  they  were  all  of  one  mind  .so  far. 

"  I  turn  sometimes  from  pictures  to  music,"  said 
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Lovcday,  "  and  then  the  music  sends  um  hack  hungry 
to  the  pictures." 

Mr.  Fordyce  approved  this  sentiment,  yet  in- 
dicated subtly  that  he  must  not  be  interrupted  au'ain. 

'*  All  art  .should  drive  us  to  nuisic,  just  as  all  art 
should  drive  a  man,  or  woman,  to  his,  or  her,  lover," 
he  deelared,  looking  at  Mrs.  Forbes.  "  Love  is  the 
dessert  at  the  bancjui't  of  art ;  l)ut  again  we  wander 
from  our  topic.  The  Latins,  as  I  may  remind  you, 
lost  the  signitieance  of  song  altogether.  They  de- 
scended to  the  lilt  of  the  pipe  and  neglected  the 
strings,  with  dreadful  results,  until  they  had  the  ir- 
rational absurdity  to  make  odes,  or  songs,  whicli  were 
not  written  to  be  sung." 

"What  nonsense!"  ventured  Tna,  whose  eyes 
were  tixed  on  the  speaker. 

"  Worse  than  nonsense,  dear  lady.  They  set  a 
fashion  —  a  dismal  fashion  that  still  survives.  Our 
poets  followed  their  ridiculous  example." 

Danger  field  spoke. 

"  You  got  that  out  of  Signor  Naldini  last  Sunday," 
he  said ;  and  ]Mr.  Fordyee  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Run  away,  and  don't  interrupt  your  betters," 
he  replied. 

"  All  right.  Now  your  only  hope  is  to  explain 
*:hat  you  were  first  and  Naldini  got  it  out  of  you." 

'"A  deiigiitful  man  —  even  a  genius,'  declared 
Mr.  Fordyce,  when  the  painter  was  beyond  eai-shot. 
"  But  music  —  nuisic.  Let  u.s  generalise.  I  shall 
}irobably  astonish  you  when  T  say  that  Kurope  speaks 
not  the  only  word  on  the  subject.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  Asiatic  nuisic?  I'robably  the  tom- 
tom starts  to  your  recollection ;  but  we  must  go  far 
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behind    the    toin-t..n,.     Asiatic    n.usi.    uas    tho    most 
amaz.u-  tis.suo  of  Oriental  suhtLtv  that  it  is  possil.l. 
to  c-onc'cnv.     Tlie  d.n>  uninl  of  th.   Kast  p.^i.trat..,! 
the  am,num  of  mn.si.  _  h.  suir  of  that;  an.l  what 
was    the    result?     A:,ati.    musi.    d.-liluTatelv    eon,- 
....  ted   suicide,   usinu-   for  its   weapon    an   impossible 
tr.ehn.que.      Years  ai:o-_when    you   were   all    ent,ln„ 
your  te..th  oneorals    -I  h.ard  a  Javanese  orchestra 
m    London.     l'rol,al,ly    no,    a    dn.ni    Europeans    in 
Loudon    understood     uh,,     ,h,,,.    ,,,,,,    ,j„i,^^,      ,,,,^^_ 
Asiatic  ear  is  a  thousand  times  more  .leli.-aie  and  re 
hned  than  ours,  and  the  nuisic  that  I  then  listene.l  to 
had  ooxed  out  into  a  suhtlety  so  tenuous  that,  like  a 
fountain    in    the    sand,    it    lost    itself.     The    Indian 
master  distinguished,  or  afTeete.l  to  distinguish    nine 
hundred   and  .sixty  kvys'.     Jf  he  ha.l   heani   \Va,r„.,, 
or  Strauss,  that   Indian  master  would  have  die.j    like 
a  hutterfly  in  a  lethal  chamber.     One  a.(mi.sed  epiiver 
ot  his  exMUisite  sensoriun,  and  all  would  luue  been 
over   with    him.     The    (ireek,    however  -  always   ra- 
tional and  reasonable -mu.st  have  found  Ids  account 
m  quite  another  sort  of  music.     Doubtless  his  instru- 
ments  were  sonorous,  his  cadences  exceedindv  simple 
It  IS  sate  to  ass<.rt  that  the  music  of  his  tra^redy  was 
profoundly  fitted  to  the  then.e  and  the  occasion     .,n 
accomiianim(>nt  to  the  voice,   but  with  the  voire  tlie 
pi-iine    consideration.     To    kill    the    voice"  wiih' any 
other  noise,  as  Warmer  does,  would  have  appeared  to 
your  (ireek  tho  yeiy  height  of  i-norant  folh-       Vnd 
so  it  appears  to  me.     We  shall  return  to  this  noble 
simplicity   some   day." 

"  I  love  orchestral  mu.sic  better  than  yocal,"  said 
Loyeday.     "  Why  .,ni  I  .so  barbarous?  " 
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'■  ^'llll  (ipcii  a  (lifliciilt  siili.iict  :  tin'  whole  Jiistilicn- 
tion  of  orclit'stral  music.  Yoii  mij^'ht  ask  wlicthrr 
this  is  lint  imisic  strayed  away  from  its  propter  twin, 
poetry,  and  therefore  in  (h'liiLzci-  of  destnietion.  But 
I  say  tliat  sueli  luusie  is  poetry  —  poetry  itself  —  just 
as  tlio  sin^'inj,'  bii'd  is  poetry:  or  the  jiurrinir  tieress 
suekliiiir  iier  eiiljs  is  i>oetry;  or  the  ^ii-'i,  who  just 
hums  melodiously  without  words,  at  her  work  of 
weavin<ic  Tusean  straw  hefoi'e  a  eottajie  portal,  is 
poetry.  So  that  you  should  love  orchestral  music 
best  is  not  a  barbarity,  youn<;  lady.  Poetry  is  no 
mere  matter  of  words  on  a  pa^e  —  I'm  sure  Dauj^er- 
tield  has  told  you  that.  For  he  understands  poetnk-, 
thou<rh  he  has  not  found  his  own  soul  yet.  No,  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven  is  as  pure  poetry  as  Shelley's 
Sensitive  Plant."  Xay,  it  is  ])Urer,  in  a  sense,  sinee 
melody  is  a  more  spiritual  medium  than  thought." 

Mr.  Fordyee  exhil)ited  fatigue,  and  ]\rrs.  Forbes, 
trusting  her  sure  fxenius  iu  such  matters,  poured  out 
a  <;lass  of  iced  asti-cup  from  a  talile  not  far  distant, 
and  brou'jit  it  to  him  with  a  Ilebe-like  ^resture. 
The  other  ladie.s  hoped  that  the  speaker  would  decline 
the  cup;  but  he  did  not.  lie  drank  with  gratitude, 
and  flashed  his  eyes  for  Mrs.  Forl)es  alone. 

Elsewhere  a  man  in  spectacles  was  talking  to 
Dangerfield,  while  others  listened.  The  principal 
speaker  here  sat  on  a  sofa  with  ^liss  ^lackinder  by  his 
side.  They  were  betrothed,  and  he  was  painting  pi  • 
ture.s  for  The  Budding  of  the  Lihf. 

Ilerr  Paul  Schmidt  was  a  German  —  learned  and 
large-minded,  but  he  lacked  humour.  He  spoke  per- 
fect English,  in  a  monotonous  voice. 

"  The  Esvntian  aeainst  the  (Jreek  is  the  battle  of 
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two  .ni.l.ty  prin.ipl...-  h.  said.     "  It  Ls  abstraction 
attains!   idealisation." 

"  QiR'StioM.  .pi.-slion,"  cTi.-,l  \o,.l  TTartkn-  and  the 
Bpcakcr  an.swcrcci : 

"  Vou  shall   .|u,.stion   uhr,,    I   i.j.vo  spoken  —  if  a 
question  still  remains  to  put.     The  Etryptian,  taking 

what  he  considers  vit;d    (,.•......, .;>,.„.f    .,„,i  .,.,^„^ 

iyaves  all  else  severely  alone;  flu-  (;,vek  uh.rities  and 
b  urns  man,  not  as  he  is,  hut  as  he  ini^d.t  he  lo-ically 
1     physical  perte.-tiou  were  possible.     lie  anti.-ipates 
the   re.sults   of  eugenics   and    unveils  .superman  -  in 
marble.     That  way  is  life,  beeanse  all  is  movement 
BtrivniLr,  searchin.u-;  the  E.uypti,.  ,  abstraction  is  death 
because  th.^rc  is  no  movement,  no  strife,  an.l  no  nuest 
Ihe  inspiration  of  one  feneration  becomes  the  ada- 
mant canon  for  all  .succeeding-  fenerations.     A  thi.ur 
very  fine  is  invented,  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  in 
Its  convention,  and  none  ever  attempts  to  better  it 
One  may  almost  say  that  some  obscure  condition  of 
Egyptian  life  suspended  the   principle   of  evolution 
in  Egyptian  art.     There  is  no  such  phenomenon  to  be 
lound  in  the  history  of  anv  other  nation  " 

./^^T;1^''  ""'^  ^""   *"  ^'^'  ^   '^'''^''^'  ^^^'-'t,  then- 
that  s  all  1  m  concerned  about,"  said  Bertram 

"  Don-t  approach  such  a  grave  subject  in 'a  flip- 
pant spint,"  answered  the  German.  "  We  must  be 
tolerant  and  remember  that '  great  art  is  alwavs  at  its 
foal  Ihcre  iS,  at  the  same  time,  no  finalitv.  It 
IS  Idle  to  argue  that  the  Greek  is  greater  than  the 
Egyptian,  or  the  Egyptian  greater  than  the  Greek 
\Ve  range  up  and  uown  among  the  classic,  the  ro- 
mantic,  the  realisti,;  and  the  thousand   lawful   mar- 
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tlipsp  trniis.  No  iiiastcrpii'ce  fxi'liulcs  auotlior,  or 
contradicts  juiothci-. " 

"  It's  a  question  hctuccn  the  seed  of  life  and  steril- 
ity," declared  Hertratn.  "  'I'liei'e's  oidy  one  poi.ic 
that  I  can  see  where  the  Kiryptian  heats  the  (ireek, 
and  tliat  is  in  his  animals.  I  <:rant  a  Sckhot,  or 
Sphinx  is  finer  than  —  say.  a  (Jroek  horse  —  even  tho 
glorious  head  of  the  sinkin;;  horse  of  Selene  on  the 
Tarthenon  pediment.  Rut  there's  a  reason  for  that. 
The  Sekhet  stands  for  more  tiian  a  tigress.  It  i.s 
incarnate  deity,  and  hides  a  poddess.  The  Oreek 
horse  is  a  horse,  and  no  more.  If  the  (Jreeks  had 
held  that  the  heasts  hid  <:o(ls.  they  would  have  put  all 
the  mystery  of  Kjzypt  into  them;  hut  their  gods  were 
conceived  in  human  shape;  therefore,  the  human 
figure  was  exalted  ahove  all  else." 

"  They  took  the  old  animal  pods  —  the  hawk  and 
snake  and  wolf  —  and  reduced  them  from  deities  to 
attendants  on  deities." 

A  woman  spoke.  It  was  ^Irs.  ^Mackinder.  She 
rarely  hepan  any  sentence  without  two  words.  Be- 
linid  her  hack  she  was  called  "  Kuskin  says."  Now 
she  entered  the  argument. 

"  Ruskin  says  that  all  art.  with  its  method  of  treat- 
ment lowered  to  a  standard  within  the  reach  of  any 
mediocre  craftsman,  must  he  in  a  had  state.  At  lea.st, 
something  like  that.  Perhaps,  Paul,  Egyptian  art  is 
not  Huler  Art,  after  all?  " 

She  addressed  her  future  son-in-law,  and  he  re- 
plied : 

"  It  is  without  doubt  Ruler  Art  of  great  majesty 
and  might,   hut   it   is  a  static  thing.     It  sticks   fast. 
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Klition.  iiiid  ulici-f  i-rli'j-ion  .-uiKiurrs.  ,irt  t'jiiiits.  The 
EpyplJMiis  shut  th.>  door  ;ii:iiiii.st  n-a.sou,  ami  their  art 
I'iiiii  the  priialt.\-." 

■■  .fust  wliat  1  aanir,"  addid  [>>.rtiaiii.  "  The 
thin^r  sets  no  .sclhI.  Like  ihr  mtcnccfual  iiiaslcrs  of 
all  time,  it  left  no  .vhool,  hamlcd  down  no  traditif)ns, 
was  coriiplete  in  itsrif.  It's  the  sensual  niastfrs  who 
keep  thi'  tires  huriiiuLr. "" 

"The  snisual  i.ro|.,iL';itrs,  not  the  iiitcll.M-tual — 
I  f-'raiit  tliat." 

"  H^itiicr  — the  spiritual  swells  leave  no  schools 

otdy  tile  sensual  swells.  Vonr  Titians  hand  on  the 
li'_dit  for  those  to  come;  your  Midielangelos  and  l{em- 
hnuidts  complete  themselves.  .Meier-(.'raefe  says  it  of 
Kembrandt;  I  say  it  of  Turner.  liut  Meier-Craefe 
is  blind  as  a  bat  where  Turner's  eoneerned.  One 
only  for{?ives  him  after  hearim:  what  he  says  about 
irojra.rth  and  Coustab'  ." 

Else  when'  Fna  Forbes  listened  to  :Mr.  Fordyce. 
He  sipped  asti-cnj),  smoked  a  ci-arette,  and  talked 
of  love. 

-Vn  artist,  as  a  ruh,  can't  do  with  one  woman, 
any  more  than  the  sky  can  do  with  one  star,"  he 
said. 

"  (ienins  ou^ht  to  be  treated  delicately  in  this- 
matter."  she  admitted.  "  No  doubt  history  supports 
you.  iiiit  — 1  don't  know  — women  are  takinL'  such 
ii  sti-onir  line  nowadays.  Women  are  going  to  teach 
the  wen  that  if  lliey  ean't  do  with  one  each,  they'll 
very  soon  have  to  go  without  any  at  all." 

"  Not  women  —  wohk n  are  not  going  to  teach  them 
that.     The   neuters   may  try  — those  poor,   unhappy, 
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world  hilt  lli.'ir  own  -  flit-y  who  fliink  the  \-Mv  is 
better  worth  hiivinir  th.ni  the  lirhii.  Hut  inni  do  not 
seek  thoMJ  nor  desire  them;  they  fly  them,  p'or  my 
[>;irt,  I  woiud  s;iy  to  suel.  f'ellow-ere;itures.  *  Take 
my  vote;  f  will  -.'ive  it  to  you  ijhidly.  on  the  under- 
st.-iiidiiiL;-  that  y^u  keej)  out  of  my  siu:ht  foreverniuro 
;.nd  intrude  neither  iwnit^wJf.ik'  »!<.»•  <-(<iin  /%.,:n;o.>,>  ,,^ 

oii  me.'  Where  man  is  stroiiLr  enouirh,  ha  will  'dways 
will  women.  The  true  mi.ii  is  tlie  e()nii)lenu'Ut  of  the 
true  woman;  but  no  man  desires  to  eoinpleniont  these 
workin-r  bees.  Their  hum  is  sad  as  the  east  wind, 
and  the  honey  they  yield  is  bitter.  They  are  ill  — 
their  state  is  psychopathie.  You.  too,  are  a  musiciau, 
I  see." 

"  IIow  do  you  know  that;"  "  she  asked. 

"  By  your  hands." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  worship  it  —  it  is  my  food  —  my  spiritual  food; 
but  I  never  could  dimly  reach  my  own  ideals. 
Therefore  I  oave  it  \ip.  It  was  one  of  my  greatest 
yrief.s  that  the  trift  of  execution  was  denied  to  me." 

She  had  not  opened  a  piano  since  she  left  school, 
knew  nothin<r  of.  and  eared  nothinf;  for,  music. 

lie  suspected  this,  I)ut  pretended  to  believe  her. 
It  would  f;'ive  me  profound  pleasure  to  play  to 
yoii  some  dry,"  he  said.     **  Like  many  other  -women 
of  delicate  ami  fiPi-y  sensiltility,  I  donbi  not  yon  took 
your  art  too  sternly  and  were  too  hard  to  satisfy." 

Loveday,  wanderinpr  here  and  there,  found  herself 
suddenly  a(hlres.sed  by  a  stranjre  man.  He  was 
clean-shaved,  tij^dit-lipiied,  and  very  tall.  lie  had 
searching  <irey  eyes  and  a  humorous  mouth.  His 
voice  proclaimed  him  an  American. 
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"  And  have  you  done  anythiui,'  supreme?  "  he 
asked,  with  a  grave  face,  lookuig  down  at  her  ^rum  his 
six  feet  four  inches. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I've  done  iiothing  at  all.  I'm 
not  worthy  to  be  here." 

"  Thank  Ciod  I  Th.^n  we  can  ts  Ik  as  equals,"  lie 
answered.  "  I've  done  nothing  at  all,  eitlier.  But 
are  you  sure^  Perhaps  you  are  .saying  this  out  of 
pity." 

He  chatted  and  amused  her. 

"  There's  a  very  delightful  man  here  to-night. 
But  I  shan't  point  him  out,  because  it  wouldn't  be 
fair.  He's  a  fellow-countryman  of  yours,  and  he 
came  to  Florenct  under  a  num  dc  plume.  D'you 
know  wliy?  Because  he's  written  a  book  of  verses, 
and  feai-s  that  he'll  be  bored  to  death,  and  run  after, 
and  allowed  no  peace  if  people  get  to  know  it !  '  I  m 
here  for  culture,  and  don't  want  them  to  make  a 
lion  of  me!'     Those  were  his  very  words." 

"  Yam  wretch!     AVhat  did  you  say?  " 

"  '  .My  dear  fellow,'  I  said,  '  they  won't  even  make 
a  lapdog  of  you.  For  some  extraordinary  reason, 
your  fame  hasn't  got  to  this  benighted  city.  No- 
body's ever  heard  of  your  poems.'  He  didn't  be- 
lieve me,  of  course  —  he  doesn't  yet." 

"  I  shall  find  him  out,"  declared  Loveday.  "  Such 
an  insutVerable  man  nuist  bear  the  marks." 

At  midnight  Dangerlield  saw  her  back  to  the 
•'  Athena,"  aud  she  thanked  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  Pordyce  said  you  were  (juite  a  genius-,  but  he 
told  lis  that  you  had  not  found  your  soul  yet,"  she 
said. 
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"He's  ri^ht  in  the  second  assertion — ti  nasty, 
sticky  man.  Tiow  is  it  that  at  twenty-six  one  has  so 
little  patience  with  tit'ty?  I  think  twenty-six  is  a 
ch'an  age,  and  tit'ty  is  a  sticky  one.  He's  an  egotist 
and  a  love-hvmter  and  a  beast.  But  ho  can  play  the 
piano  —  I  grant  that." 

"  He  hated  you  for  saying  he  wasn't  original.  I 
saw  his  eyes  flash,  though  he  praised  you  after  you 
went  away.  You  oughtn't  to  hurt  people.  What's 
the  good?  They  don't  hurt  you.  I  wish  you  were 
more  —  what  shall  I  say?  —  more  lovable." 

"  I  wish  you  were  less,"  he  answered,  with  one  of 
his  rare  compliments.  "  As  for  nie,  I'm  just  going 
to  be  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  that  isn't  a  lovablt^ 
age.  It  doesn't  know  enough.  It's  too  cocksure  — 
too  much  like  me,  in  fact.  But  remember  this:  you 
can  always  shi.t  me  up  and  make  me  as  humble  as 
IVIrs.  Mackinder  if  you  please." 

"  How?  " 

"Ah!  wouldn't  you  like  to  know!  But  you 
needn't  ask  me  to  tell  you." 

"I'll  find  out." 

"  I  daresay  you  will  —  then  you'll  be  sorry  you 
have. ' ' 
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IX    THE   CASCINE 


LovEDAY.  wakinj::  oarly  after  sleeping  ill,  went  out 
before  sunrise  and  felt  a  pleasant  shiver  at  the  cool 
air.  She  did  not  know  that  it  could  be  so  cold  here 
at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  It  had  been  borne 
in  upon  her  of  late  how  much  of  I)an<;erfield's  time 
she  occupied,  and  the  reflection  bejj;an  to  alarm  her. 
He  was  a  mighty  worker,  and  put  work  before  her, 
or  anything  else ;  but  though  she  had  not  cut  into  his 
hours  of  work,  she  had  entirely  absorbed  his  leisure, 
and  began  to  feel  guilty  about  it.  For  him  she  could 
do  nothing  at  all;  but  he  had  done  so  very  much  for 
her;  and  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  it,  because 
he  laughed  down  any  objections  and  said  that  it 
was  unlike  her,  and  contrary  to  her  character,  meanly 
to  weigh  her  profit  against  his  loss  in  their  inter- 
covirse. 

••  Plenty  of  time  to  balance  the  l:ooks  before  you 
go,"  he  said. 

She  walkrd  in  the  western  darkness  of  the  Cascine 
beside  Arno,  and  watched  the  cool  green  of  the  river 
take  on  a  flash  and  twinkle  of  melon-red  as  the  sun 
camt*  to  it.  Tin  u  the  world  glowed  like  a  Hre  op; i 
along  the  shallows  and  stickles  of  the  stream,  and  on 
its  silent  reaches  the  reflection  of  the  houses,  the 
grass,  the  lines  of  poplars  all  flashed  warm  and  bright 
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against  the  milky  hazes  of  the  mountains  beyond. 
Beside  Arno  the  great  reed  grew,  and  its  frlaueous 
green  was  s[)arkling  now  witli  beads  of  pure  light 
where  dewdrops  ran.  Here  all  still  stood  in  a  shadow 
that  thrust  half  across  the  river,  and  made  a  fore- 
ground of  cool  purple  for  the  glory  of  the  morning 
l)eyond.  Men  were  fishing  with  rods  and  nets  along 
the  further  bank,  and  a  boat  or  two  floated  under 
it.  But  the  world  was  still  quiet.  In  the  Cascine 
niglitingales  sang  together,  and  the  glades  as  yet  re- 
sisted the  sunshine  that  would  presently  pierce  them. 
The  great  gravel  beaches  of  tlie  river  added  their 
light  and  glowed  very  brilliantly  against  the  green; 
and  other  fine  phenomena  she  marked,  as  where  the 
poplars  quivered  away  in  one  long-drawn,  receding 
line.  A  tree  had  flowered  here  and  there,  and  its 
cotton  flashed  silvery-rose.  Then  to  the  end  of  the 
Cascine  she  tramped  with  swift  and  vigorous  strides; 
to  find,  perched  on  a  seat  near  the  meeting  of  Arno 
and  Mugnone,  Bertram  Dangerfield  making  a  sketch 
in  oils. 

She  joyed  to  sec  him,  and  was  glad  that  he  should 
know  siie  could  be  early  to(j. 

*•  How  lovely!  "  she  cried.  "  Now  I've  got  all  the 
credit  of  my  virtue,  and  you'll  know  that  it  isn't 
a  mere  empty  boast  that  I  rise  before  breakfast  some- 
times! " 

"  Half  a  minute,"  he  answered.  "  I'm  trying 
to  do  that  grand  colour  you  get  twenty  minuter;  after 
the  sun's  over  the  mountains.  There  are  some 
houses  along  there  that  simply  made  me  go  mad  when 
the  light  touched  tht-m  two  mornings  ago,  so  I  was 
out  in  time  to-day  for  the  magic  moment," 
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"  Did  it  come?  " 

"  That's  as  much  as  to  say  it  didn't,"  he  an- 
swered. "  If,  after  looking  at  my  hour's  work,  you 
can  ask  that,  then  it  shows  only  too  jlearly  that  it 
did  not  come  —  for  me.  Otherwise  you  would  purr, 
instead  of  crushing  me  with  such  a  (luestion." 

"It's  lovely,  but  not  lovely  enough  to  make  you 
go  mad,  in  ray  opinion,"  she  declared. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  confessed,  "  the  light 
didn't  come,  or  else  my  eyes  were  muddy  this  morn- 
ing. Anyway,  I  didn't  see  it.  But  what  have  you 
seen?    Are  you  bicycling?  " 

"No,  walking." 

"  So  am  I.  Why  we  wanted  to  -'  -e  those  bicycles, 
I  don't  really  know.     "We  never  use  tliem." 

They  trudged  back  to  Florence  side  by  side,  ami 
she  told  him  what  she  had  seen,  and  he  corrected 
one  or  two  poetical  exaggerations.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  observed  everything,  and  observed  it  better 
than  she. 

"  You  make  me  so  cross  sometimes,"  Loveday  said. 
"  But  I'll  be  even  with  you  yet?  I've  felt  a  great 
deal  lately  that  I  don't  do  my  share  —  in  our  friend- 
ship, I  mean.  You're  so  useful  and  kind,  and  I  — 
I  take  all  and  give  nothing.  So  I've  been  to  the 
library  and  hired  some  learned  books,  just  to  get 
up  to  your  standard  and  interest  you.  And  I've 
read  several  fearfully  philosophical  things;  but  it's 
no  good  showing  off  to  you,  because  I  didn't  under- 
stand them." 

"Hurrah!  What  an  escape!  The  truth  is, 
you've  tried  to  get  off  my  modest  plane  and  soar  — 
to  dazzle  me.     And  instead  of  doing  that,  you've  only 
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muddled  yourself.  Aud  serve  you  right.  Why; 
d'you  want  to  leave  me  behind?  " 

'•  What's  pragmatism?  " 

"  Perhaps  Shelley,  when  he  walked  here,  asked 
liimself  the  same  question.  Perhaps  lie  asked  the 
nightingales.  But  —  no,  he  wouldn't  have  wasted 
his  time,  or  theirs." 

"What  is  it?  D'you  know?  Don't  cay  you  do  if 
you  don't,  because  I'm  serious." 

"  Well  you  may  be.  It's  a  weird  hour  and  place 
for  such  a  thing.  Still,  the  recording  angel  isn't 
awake  yet,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  The  germ  of  prag- 
matism is  in  Ilegel,  and  I  rather  went  for  it  —  years 
ago  —  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  thinkers 
might,  after  all,  justify  their  existence  —  in  that 
funny  little  twilight  they  move  in  —  if  they  could 
link  up  the  imreal  world  of  metaphysics  with  the  real 
world  of  humanism.  But  it's  humbug.  The  prag- 
matists  are  only  Christians  in  disguise,  though  they 
would  be  very  angrj'  if  you  told  them  so.  Of  course, 
they  want  to  dethrone  reas'^n.  and  I  like  tnem  for 
this:  that  they  admit  truth  isn't  everything.  But 
it's  a  cowardly  sort  of  doctrin.^  of  feasibility  and 
comfort  and  convenience.  Who  the  deuce  wants  to 
be  feasible  and  comfortable  and  convenient  if  he's 
got  any  pluck  in  him?  No,  a  metaphysician  can't  he 
practical;  and  you  can't  be  human  if  you  derive 
from  Hegel.  Nobody  will  argue  that  he  was  hu- 
man." 

"  It's  no  good  hothcring  about  it,  then?  "  asked 
Loveday. 

"  Not  unless  you  find  it  warming  to  your  spirit." 

"  I  don't." 
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"  Did  Sir  Ralogh?  " 
"  He  didn't." 

"  I  su;ittod  fit  it  fcnrfnlly  in  my  frroon  yonth  and 
took  it  all  up  Jijjain,  when  Bcrj^son  first  at  lleavtm's 
command  arose  from  out  the  ])rotVssorial  rou^di  and 
tumble.     But  I  eo  l)ac'k  to  Sohopenliaucr  every  time, 
and  the  new  fjotLs  don't  dethrone  him.     I  can't  find 
a.  moral  metaphysie  outside  him  —  nothing  for  your 
brains  and  impulses  and  instincts  to  get  fat  and  jolly 
upon.     The  rest  are  like  athletics  —  all  rii?ht  as  touie. 
but  no  use  for  food." 
"  Is  Schopenhauer  food?  "  she  asked. 
"  Food  and  drink,"  he  assured  her.     "  We  never 
hear  of  his  beauty,  only  his  streniith.     But  what  is 
his      '  Compassion  '      but      beauty  —  the      uttermost 
beauty?     It's    worth    all    the    '  Categorical    Impera- 
tives '  and  '  Wills  to   l^wer,'  and  '  intuitions  '  put 
totjether.     In   fact,  it's  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
human   nature   really.     Not   to   see   all   men   in   our- 
selves,  but   ourselves   in   all   men  —  that's   Schopen- 
hauer's  'Compassion' — great  enough   to   make   ten 
men    immortal,    let    alone    one.     And    that's    what 
Nietzsche  tried  to  kill  — and  couMn't." 

"  Schopenhauer  nmst  be  read  by  me,"  declared 
Loveday.     "He's  evidently  beautiful." 

"And  wonderful  and  terrible  sometimes  —  like  a 
day  of  thunder-clouds  and  threateninirs,  with  the 
sunshine  breaking  through  and  warming  you,  just 
when  you're  getting  cold  and  frightened.  He  ought 
to  win  the  artists,  for  he  admit.s  that  the  emotion 
excited  by  art  is  among  the  precious  things  in  a  sad 
world.  '  In  art  power  alone  matters,'  he  said,  and 
Aristotle  said  the  same.     Schopenhauer's  '  Compas- 
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sion  '  seems  to  ruu  pretty  close  to  the  (ireek  Aidos 
—  a  sort  of  conscience  waking  to  ruth  or  shame  that 
the  world  should  bo  as  unhappy  as  it  is.  And,  more 
than  that,  a  feeling  that  the  helpless  are  sanctified, 
that  they  make  claim  to  the  most  sacred  places  of  the 
huriian  heart.  The  very  old  and  very  young  appeal 
to  Aidos.  It  is  a  spirit  that  can  turn  no  deaf  ear  to 
the  widow  and  orphan." 

"  And  belongs  to  far-off  (J reek  things?  "  she  asked 
him. 

"  I  believe  Schopenhauer  found  it  there,  or  else 
rediscovered  it  in  his  own  great  soul.  Who  can  say 
Aidos  lacks  spirituality  when  we  see  the  objects  of 
it?  The  disinherited  of  earth,  the  helpless,  the  in- 
jured, the  very  dead.  *  Though  he  is  my  enemy,  1 
compassionate  him,'  says  I'lysses  of  Ajax,  in  Sopho- 
cles, '  because  he  is  yoked  to  grapple  with  fearful  ca- 
lamity ';  and  the  poor  madman  himself,  in  that 
mighty  passage  of  pathos,  is  driven  to  holy  sorrow 
at  leaving  his  wife  a  widow  and  his  child  an  orphan 
amid  their  foes.  At  the  end,  too,  when  Agamemnon 
asks  whether  Ulysses  feels  Aidos  for  the  corpse  of  a 
foe.  the  an.swer  cnmpSj  *  Yps^  for  his  "^lodness  is  more 
to  me  than  his  hate.'  Pure  rationalism  led  to  that  — 
the  rationalism  of  the  early  Greeks.  But  Aidos  took 
wing  afterwards  —  so  says  Gilbert  ]\lurray.  Aidos 
l)elonged  to  the  childhood  of  tiie  Golden  Age,  and 
vanished  off  the  earth  before  the  policeman  and  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  scientific  ^"ut  of  mind.  Then  she 
came  back  and  found  Schopenhauer,  because  she  knew 
his  heart  could  make  a  home  for  her.  That's  where 
Nietzsche  is  a  mere  barbarian  beside  Schtifjcnhauer. 
He    pits    Hubris    atrainst    Aidos  —  the    faculty    that 
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scorns    tradition,    revels    in    l)rute    strength,    exalts 
power  and  pride  to  the  throne." 

"  do  on  about  compassion,"  befrged  Loveday. 

"  Well,  there  it  is  in  a  word  — just  fellow-feeling 
—  putting  yourself  in  the  other  man's  place.  Prom 
it  springs  every  action  that  is  worth  a  groat  —  mo- 
rally speaking.  And  he  proves  it  brilliantly,  of 
course.  Comi)assion  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  three  fun- 
damental springs  of  human  action  — only  the  third 
in  order,  I  regret  to  say.  He  puts  the  others  Hrst 
and  second.  No  doubt  that's  why  they  call  him  a 
pessimist." 

"  What  are  they?  "  asked  she. 

"Number  One  is  Number  One  —  egoism.  That's 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world  of  each  of  us;  and 
Number  Two  is  Malice  — the  willing  of  woe  to  your 
fellow  man.     I  hope  Schopenhauer  is  wrong  there." 

"  Does  he  despise  the  English,  like  Nietzsche?  " 

"  He  thinks  of  us  very  justly,  as  the  most  honour- 
able and  most  hypocritical  race  on  earth.  That 
sounds  a  rum  mixture,  but  it's  true,  because  our  ideal 
is  justice  and  our  bugbear  is  morals." 

Loveday  nodded. 

"  Stop  here  and  finish  off  metaphysics  quick,"  she 
said.     "I'm  getting  hungry  and  tired,  both." 

They  sat  a  moment  under  the  great  white-bolcd 
poplars  of  the  Cascine. 

"  :Metaphysics  is  seeking  to  know  things  as  they 
are,  despite  the  prime  physical  certainty  that  you 
never  can,  because  no  two  know  alike.  The  beauti- 
ful ideas  in  the  swagger  metaphysicians  are  not  meta- 
physics. Take  your  Bergson  again.  I  wade  through 
anything   of   his  — for   the   poetry.     T   remember"." 
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case.  He  is  talking  somewhere  about  iiulctennina- 
tion  into  matter,  or  some  sueh  fearful  wild-fowl,  and 
then  he  cries  out  suddtinly,  like  that  hidden  nightin- 
gale there,  that  love — .maternal  love,  may  hold  the 
real  secret  of  life!  The  mother's  love  shows  ns  each 
{jreneration  leaning  and  yearninfr  over  the  generation 
that  is  to  follow!  That's  poetry;  Imt  when  poor 
.science  struggles  to  do  the  same,  and  leans  oyer  tlie 
next  generation  with  pure  love  in  her  spectacled  eyes 
and  enthusiasm  in  her  steely  bosom,  and  we  see  '  Eu- 
genics '  born,  the  artists  and  socialists  and  '  intellec- 
tuals '  to  a  man  don't  see  the  poetry,  and  merely 
make  faces,  and  say  that  the  unborn  must  happen  by 
chance  forever,  because  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  and 
a  few  other  celebrities,  happened  by  chance.  We 
may  breed  sweet-peas  and  ladies'  lap-dogs,  but  it's 
farmyard  philosophy  to  bother  aboiit  ladies'  babies. 
However,  science  is  well  used  to  seeing  silly  people 
put  their  tongues  out  at  her.  It's  easy  to  be  patient 
if  you  know  you're  going  to  win." 

"  Science  must  win,  I  suppose?  "  asked  Loveday. 

**  Science  must  win,"  he  declared.  "  Physics,  the 
strong,  has  always  been  merciful  to  metaphysics,  the 
weak.  To  talk  about  a  metaphysical  need  is  bosh. 
The  things  that  have  made  the  history  of  the  world 
are  all  outside  metaphysics,  and  morals  too.  They 
hamper  action,  as  you  may  see  in  certain,  living 
men  of  action,  who  would  have  been  ten  times  the 
men  they  were,  but  for  their  love  of  dialectics." 

"  I  want  my  roll  and  coffee,"  said  Loveday. 

*'  I  know  you  eat  two  at  least,"  he  answered  — 
"  perhaps  three,  and  then,  in  your  secret  heart,  won- 
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always  eat  tlirw,  and  am  t'ul;  of  j^nrdiiicss  ami  liun- 
ircr  an  hour  al'tcrwar.ls.  That's  one  of  the  joys  of 
bein^  younj?--tho  joy  of  hun<r.T.  \V.'  can '.stutr 
gloriously,  and  cat  ices  and  drink  anything,  and 
never  think  about  next  niornin"-. " 

"Or  take  mosquitoes,"  she  said.  "It's  a  sipn 
that  people  are  ^'ettinJr  on  when  they  worry  about 
mosriuitoes.  I  hear  Stella  wanderiui;  about  her  rooiu 
at  night  with  Kuskin's  '  Mornings  in  Florence,'  and 
then  there's  a  crash  and  a  .sigh,  and  I  know' she's 
missed.  But,  as  for  me,  the  mos.)uitoes  may  have  my 
bluest  vein  to  suck.  Nothing  can  wake  me  when  I'm 
once  asleep." 

"  These  great  gifts  make  iLs  insolent  to  the  old," 
he  declared.  "  Only  the  old  are  poor  — the  unhappy 
things  who  take  about  little  bottles  for  little  troubles, 
and  little  pillows  for  little  pains  — the  sad  folk  who 
look  at  a  menu,  as  people  look  at  a  hand  in  a  game 
—  to  consider  what  they  had  better  di.seard.  By  the 
old  — speaking  generally  —  one  means  everybody 
over  forty-five.  Do  irc  read  menus?  Xo,  or  if  we 
do,  it's  for  greediness,  not  discretion.  We  don't 
need  discretion.  AVe  go  dashing  gloriously  on  — 
tiu-ting  eveiything  in  life.  Nothing  shocks  us,  noth- 
ing gives  us  mental  or  i)hysical  indigestion.  We  try 
all  things." 

"  And  ought  to  cleave  to  that  which  is  good," 
<luoted  Loveday. 

"And  don't  we?  I  know  I  do.  Not  a  man  in 
Florence  works  harder  than  I,  and  work  can  be  a 
very  distinguished  bu.siness,  or  a  very  mean  l)usiuess, 
according  to  the  mind  behind  it.     You  can  make  a 
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Slip  laughed. 

"  '  Ruskin   says  '— " 

"  Words  like  it,  iio  doubt.  The  thonijlit  is  obvi- 
(uis.  Hut  he's  often  dreadfully  riixbt,  tliou^'h  you 
may  eiiail"  him.  lie  tells  you,  for  ii'stanee,  that  the 
most  beautiful  thiaj,'s  in  the  world  are  the  most  use- 
less.    So  uow  it's  my  turn  to  lau^'h." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  —  look  at  yourself!  Is  there  a  lovelier, 
uselesser  thinf?  in  all  Firenze,  or  Italy,  than  you?  " 

"  To  be  beautiful  is  to  be  a  thousand  times  more 
than  useful,"  said  Loveday  in  her  pride.  "  Any- 
body can  be  useful.  Those  men  there  with  their  carts 
in  the  river,  piekinj;  stones  out  of  the  water,  are  use- 
ful. You  are  usilul.  I'm  like  the  view  from  Val- 
lombro.sa  —  not  in  the  least  useful,  but  something 
better." 

"  So  you  lau^:h  last."  he  answered.  *'  And  while 
you  are  beautiful  and  I  am  useful  —  to  you  —  noth- 
ing else  matters.  But  you  are  going  to  be  useful 
too  — presently  —  at  least,  I  hope  so." 

lie  left  her  on  the  doorstep  of  the  "  Athena  "; 
then  he  turned  back  after  having  said  farewell. 

"Remember  the  Uflfizi  to-morrow  —  and  Botti- 
celli." 

'■  Remember!     D'you  think  I  shall  forget?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders 

"  Things  may  happen — ^  in  fact,  they  will  happen. 
I  warn  you  of  that.  A  time  may  come  when  you  will 
wish  you  had  forgotten." 

With  these  words  he  left  her  wondering. 
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THE    NEW-BORN    VENUS 

Then  dawned  a  day  big  with  tho  fate  of  the  young 
man  and  maiden.  Tliey  devoted  it  to  Botticelli.  In 
the  morning  they  went  to  the  Pitti  and  the  Aeea- 
demia;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  stood  before  the 
Venus  at  the  Uflfizi. 

Loveday  came  innocently  to  tliis  meeting;  but  the 
i.ian  haa  a  tremendous  ambition  presently  to  be  ex- 
ploded on  her  eai-s. 

"  Th  're's  more  bosh  talked  about  Botticelli '.s 
Venus  than  any  picture  in  the  world,"  he  said. 
"  Pater,  for  inst<ince,  declares  that  the  drawing  Is 
as  faultless  as  Ingres'.  Well,  it  isn't,  and  there's 
an  .  nd  of  the  matter.  Look  at  the  weak  left  arm 
and  shoulder,  if  nothing  else.  She's  like  those  other 
tilings  we  saw  in  stone  —  just  a  delicious  woman 
made  to  be  loved  and  to  have  the  doubt  and  sadness 
Idssed  out  of  her  wonderful,  pleading  eyes.  But 
she's  not  Venus  — more 's  the  Lorenzo  di  Credi  in 
the  next  room  — a  portrait,  too— .older,  but  pre- 
cious. This  girl  was  a  Medici's  mistress  — or  seme- 
body's.  She's  in  a  dozen  of  Botticelli's  pictures, 
and  if  she  was  Simonetta  really,  then  her  early  death 
was  not  hidden  from  the  prophetic  painter.  It's  in 
her  eyes." 

ioiic  is  UuUltt^iabiy  iuveiy  to  me.'' 
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"  So  8lio  is  to  1110  —  save  for  the  alTi'otation  of  the 
hands.  Why  on  cjirth  «lid  t'tic  new-born  Venus  want 
to  use  h<T  hands  and  her  hair  for  clothes?  Why  did 
she  seeii  to  cover  her  bosom  more  tlinn  lier  face? 
That  betrayed  the  painter,  "ot  the  subject.  She'.s 
neither  modest  nor  impudent  —  It's  tlie  old,  stupid 
pose  that  spoils  scores  of  statues  to  me.  My 
Venus  — ' ' 

"Won't  have  any  soul;  and  I  expect  you're  too 
young  to  see  all  that  other  people  see  in  this  Veuns," 
said  Loveday. 

He  looked  at  her  and  did  i.jt  arpue. 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  My  mind  is  hard  and  clean  yet. 
I  value  tlie  healthy  and  the  sweet  and  the  sane.  I 
nato  the  morbid,  and  the  soul  is  always  morbid.  In 
fact,  like  the  pearl,  it's  a  morbid  secretion.  I  love 
Michelanfjelo's  tondo ;  because  it  is  soulless  and 
(Ireek  and  not  Christian.  The  child's  hair  is  full 
of  vine-leaves  to  me.  And  it  is  Mie  Greek  in  Botti- 
celli that  I  care  about,  not  tha  mysticism.  A  raod- 
i  in  generation  of  critics  have  found  that  in  him. 
Half  the  critics'  virtues  are  faults  to  a  painter." 

Then  Loveday  spoke: 

"  You  are  very  hard,  as  you  say;  but  I  suppose 
you'll  be  tliflferent,  like  everybody  else,  when  time 
has  played  its  tricks  and  sorrow  has  come." 

"  You're  not  well,"  he  answered.  *'  This  is  not 
the  way  for  youngr  Loveday  to  talk.  Stand  by  her 
a  moment  —  the  place  is  empty.  There  —  you  've  got 
a  good  deal  of  her,  as  I  told  you  that  first  great  mo- 
ment we  met  in  London.  Take  oflf  your  hat  for  one 
second.  I  implore  it.  Yes;  but  you're  grander  — 
your  fingers  are  stronger  and  rounder;  your  shoul- 
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ders  arc  wider.  How  difficult  you'd  be!  Oh,  Love- 
day,  if  you  could— .if  you  could  only  sit  to  me  for 
iry  Venus,  what  a  gorgeous  picture  I  should  make!  " 

She  stared  at  him,  and  seemed  to  jrrow  larger  wliile 
sudden  colour  mantled  her  cheeks. 

"  I'm  not  a  model,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  you  are  — the  model  of  all  models  —  the 
everlastincr,  precious,  lovely,  solemn  thing  I  want  — 
more  wonderful  than  this,  because  more  splendid. 
Here  is  beauty  without  power,  or  promise  of  power; 
you'd  be  young,  new-born,  growing  nnder  one's  very 
eyes,  and  stately,  too  — not  sad,  nor  yet  happy  — 
just  the  serene,  all-conquering  goddess!  " 

There  wa.s  something  like  pain  in  her  eyes  now,  and 
her  voice  rang  ujisteadily. 

"  What  will  you  say  next?  " 

"I'll  say  you'd  have  your  part  — the  Teme 
part  — in  what  might  be  a  grand  thing,  i  li  say 
you'd  jistify  your  existence,  if  1  can  make  you. 
Come  and  see  the  Venus  (renitrice  now.  There's 
only  the  (ircck  torso  left,  and  tliat  isn't  as  glorious 
as  another  Venus  like  it  — in  the  .Museo  Nazionale 
at  Rome;  but  you  can  see  the  very  body  of  Venus 
there  — a  thing  that  mitrht  have  been  shaped  on  you, 
a  goddess  wiiii  the  warm  ichor  in  her  veins  umhn- 
the  transparent  robe.  My  Venus  will  have  less  light 
than  Botticelli's,  but  not  such  a  cold  light.  I  think 
of  the  fo-e-'xlow  warming  the  sea,  as  I  saw  it  once 
in  the  IMediterranean  — just  great  shreds  of  warm, 
coppery  light  floating  like  flower-petals  on  the  pur- 
ple. Only  the  horizon  wft.s  full  of  dim  tire,  and  over- 
head the  stars  still  glimmered.  Ilcr  shell  of  pearl 
is  just  stranding  in  the  cold,  blue  foam.     She  comes 
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to  earth  with  the  aube,  and  her  eyes  will  be  your 
••yes,  and  her  body  your  body  if  you  will  it." 

She  panted. 

"  i\ry  God!  Wliat  do  you  make  of  rae?  "  she  cried, 
so  loudly  that  a  guardian  of  the  «xa]lery  —  a  rat-faced, 
withered  man  —  came  round  the  corner. 

"It  is  what  I  would  make  of  you,"  he  answered 
calmly.     "  This  is  Italy,  remember,  not  Devonshire." 

"  Never,  never  mention  it  again;  from  the  moment 
you  do,  I  will  not  see  you,  or  speak  to  you." 

"So  be  it,  Loveday.  After  this  hour  it  shall  not 
be  mentioned.  But  you  must  hear  me  now,  and  you 
nnist  utterly  change  your  point  of  view  and  take  a 
bath  of  clean  ideas  before  you  leave  me.  This  hope 
has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  since  I  first  saw  you 
in  the  cast  room  at  the  B.  M.  You  must  know  that 
I  honour  am  "espeet  you  above  any  woman  I  have 
ever  seen,  just  as  I  admire  you  above  any  woman  I 
have  ever  seen;  and  in  asking  you  this,  I  am  pay- 
ing: you  the  mightiest  compliment  in  ray  power.  For 
(;od's  sake  make  an  effort  and  be  Greek  for  five 
minutes.  You  owe  me  that,  for  if  you  carry  away 
a  false  opinion  from  this  room,  or  believe  for  an  in- 
stant that  I  have  cast  a  shadow  on  you,  then  I  shall 
be  a  very  unhappy  man.  It  is  clearly  understood 
that  it  can't  happen.  Your  word  is  law  on  that 
point,  and  the  hope  of  my  life  is  lost." 

"  I  hate  to  think  that  you  have  dared  to  imagine 
me  so,"  she  said.  "  I  hate  it;  and  I  hate  you  for 
•  loing  it;  and  oy  English  girl  would  hate  and  loathe 
a  man  if  she  iliought  he  was  vile  enough  1o  do  it." 
"  (Jood!  Now  there's  a  strong  position  —  the  po- 
sition of  the  true-born,  outraged  English  girl.     But 
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listen,  and  I  swear  you  shall  hate  and  loathe  me  no 
more.  iWe've  agreed  to  see  things  from  each  other's 
point  of  view  as  much  as  man  and  woman  can.  So 
we'll  see  this,  too.  Your  view  is  clear — the  inno- 
cent, horrified,  'irginal  \'iew.  Now,  what  is  it  built 
on?  Of  what  is  it  the  outcome?  Why  are  you  out- 
raged?   Phryue  —  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles 

—  let  the  whole  world  see  her  ascend  from  her  bath  — 
not  for  lewdness,  but  just  for  love,  because  she  hap- 
pened to  be  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  Greece,  and 
she  knew  that  the  sight  of  her  must  be  a  joy  to  every- 
body who  loved  beauty." 

"  Shame  has  come  into  the  world  since  then,"  said 
Loveday.    "I'm  not  a  Greek  hetaira. " 

' '  Yes  —  shame  has  come  into  the  world,  and  Chris- 
tianity has  tried  to  strangle  sense  for  two  thousand 
years  and  make  Art  a  slave,  instead  of  a  queen.  But 
no  religion  will  ever  strangle  sense.  Pure  paganism 
is  pure  —  pure  at  heart  and  in  peace  with  itself  and 
Nature;  Christianity  is  impure  at  -'cart  and  at  war 

—  ceaseless,  losing  war  —  with  Nature. ' ' 
"  What's  that  to  me?  " 

"  Everything.  The  Greeks  were  too  wise  to  fight 
a  losing  battle  if  they  could  help  it.  They  bowed  to 
nature  —  fatal  or  victorious.  But  Christianity  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  consequences  of  her 
losing  battle  are  psychological.  They  have  vitiated 
clean  thinking  and  clean  living;  they  have  brought 
man  to  such  a  pass  that  not  one  man  in  fifty  can 
think  cleanly  if  he  tries  to,  and  not  one  woman  in 
a  hundred.  Now,  let's  get  this  thing  on  to  the  proper 
plane.  You'll  not  accu.se  pagan  me  of  any  base  or 
vile    thought,    Loveday?    You    mustn't    do    that. 
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Art's  my  jjoddess,  not  you  — that  jroes  without  say- 
ing, doesn't  it?  You  would  he  infernally  difficult, 
and  I  should  prohahly  curse  the  sjjods  for  hurling  such 
a  problem  at  my  head.  There  would  be  a  terrible 
struggle  for  a  masterpiece,  followed  very  likely  by 
defeat  and  life-long  disappointment.  If  I  failed,  I 
should  hate  myself  forever." 

"  And  me  too." 

"  Not  you.  Now  for  the  physical  side  first. 
There  are  worldly  thinkers  — and  everybody's  more 
or  less  stained  with  the  world  by  the  time  they're 
forty  — who  would  say  it  wasn't  possible  for  an 
artist  to  do  this  without  sjnse  coming  into  it;  and 
perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  for  anybody  past  forty  years 
old.  But  I'm  short  of  tw^^nty-.seven,  and  I  tell  you 
this:  that  I  know  myself.  Every  man  is  a  bundle 
of  twisted  impulses  — a  plaited  rope  that's  pitted' 
atrainst  the  strain  of  the  world.  It  depends  on  the 
blend  whether  the  rope  wears  well  — a  rotten  strand 
or  two  will  fray  all.  But  the  very  best  are  like  to 
^'ct  ragged  and  worn  if  a  man  lives  long  enough,  and 
the  .strands  of  sense  are  seldom  absent  from  the 
artist's  rope.  In  my  ease  the  rope's  not  frayed  — 
there  hasn't  been  time.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  what 
I  may  be  when  I  ^ret  among  the  '  roaring  forties  '; 
but  at  present  I'm  far  too  ambitious  to  be  immoral 
or  incontinent,  and  I'm  also  far  too  busy  and  too 
conceited,  if  you  like.  At  my  age  a  man  of  any  dis- 
t  met  ion  ought  to  be  working  as  the  giants  work. 
Vou  nuist  be  abstemious  and  use  sense  like  a  miser 
if  you  want  to  do  big  things;  becau.se  energy  is  en- 
ergy, and  force  is  forc<%  and  the  best  endowed  have 
only  their  daily  share  to  spend  and  no  more." 
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"  You  nuiy  be  sure  of  yourself.  I  take  that  for 
frranted.  But  you  must  think  of  others  beside  your- 
self. You  riuist  think  of  .  proud  woman  and  a  proud 
man.  Just  ask  yourself  one  question.  What  would 
Kale.trh  say?  " 

Since  he  won't  know,  it  doesn't  matter  an  atom 
what  he'd  say.  You  iniirht  as  well  ask  what  Jlrs. 
Grundy  would  say." 

"  And  what  siiould  I  /tt/  when  I  saw  him  af,'ain?  " 

"  Good  Lord,  Loveday!  What  a  reactionary  <|ues- 
tion!  Haven't  you  jrot  any  further  than  that? 
Well,  let  me  jo^  on;  but  stop  me  if  I  l)ore  you,  or 
trouble  you.  It's  for  your  peace  as  much  n.s  for 
my  own  self-resj)cct  that  I'm  talkinsr." 

"  1  want  you  to  sfjcak." 

"  If  something  would  hurt  you  to  see  Sir  Rale<;li 
Ptrain  after  you'd  sat  to  me  for  Venus,  the  ([uestion 
is  what?  I  suppose  you'd  say  it  was  conscience, 
and  that  means  we  are  up  against  a  ciucstion  of  right 
and  wi-ong.  Well,  right  or  wrong  simply  means 
harming  others,  or  not  harming  them.  D'vou  grant 
that?" 

"  Yes,  in  the  last  resort." 

In  the  last  and  in  the  lirst.  Because,  if  you  even 
make  it  personal  and  say  that  right  or  wrong  may 
mean  harming  yourself,  or  not  harming  yourself, 
still  the  comnnmity  is  involved.  If  you  harm  your- 
self, or  do  wrong  to  yourself,  you  are  weakening 
yourself  and  so  iloing  harm  to  everybody.  Who  shall 
decide?  A  man  —  your  future  hu^l)and  —  thinks 
himself  harmed  by  you  because  you  sit  to  me?  But 
is  he?  You  know  perfect ly  well  that  you  have  not 
harmed    him.     Still,    the   sense   of    iiarm    lie<   in    lii« 
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mind;  tliercforo,  it  is  real  to  him;  while  to  your 
mind  it  is  not  real  at  all." 

"  To  my  mind  it  would  be  very  real." 

"  Wait.  I  am  assuminfr  that  on  the  strength  of 
pure  reason  you  would  feel  you  had  dnm-  Iiim  no 
harm.  If  you  iiave,  then  tlie  harm  can  be  named; 
but  ean  it?  No,  there  is  no  name  for  the  harm. 
However,  he  would  liold  himself  iiijured  and  you 
know  that  he  would.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see 
before  I  tro  on  that  his  injury  is  iraajrinary  rather 
than  real.  Are  you  sure  honestly  you  don't  see 
that?" 

She  hesitated. 

"  There  are  some  thing's  you  feel  about,  and  feel- 
ing: is  higher  than  thinking',"  she  said.  "  What's 
the  good  of  goin<]^  on  in  tliis  cold-blooded  way?  " 

"  The  <:ood  is  that  you  shan't  leave  me  either 
thinking  or  feelin<ir  one  evil  thought  again.st  me,"  he 
answered.  "  Don't  miss  the  thread  of  the  argument. 
Orant,  just  for  pure  reason's  sake,  that  Sir  Ralegh's 
injury  is  not  real.  Drop  feeling  an  inherited  preju- 
dice and  false  shame  for  a  moment  and  confess  that. 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  man  is  not  really 
wronged." 

''  What  then?  " 

"  Then  an  individual's  mistaken  sense  of  wrong 
i'i  coming  between  a  creator  and  a  iiossible  master- 
piece," ha  .said  calmly.  "  That's  only  one  man 
against  another,  of  course,  and  there's  nothing  much 
in  it.  But  suppose  T  made  a  great  pidure  —  a  thing 
that  would  mean  j(n  for  gencnttions  unborn?  Is 
your  lover's  comfort  and  content  to  conw  between 
the  world  and  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing? 
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Ts  my  Venus  nrvtu*  fo  hp  fiorn.  for  foar  that  your 
Kalc^'irs  convt'iitioual  standards  may  he  threat- 
ened? " 

"  Certainly.  His  feelings  are  a  tlioiisand  times 
more  to  me  than  your  ambitions." 

"Isn't  that  rather  selfish?  I'nderstand  that  in 
one  way  I  am  '_dad  to  eseape  the  ^reat  ordeal  of  paint- 
ing you,  Lovfday,  for  failure  would  Ix  a  fearful  trib- 
ulation to  me;  but  I  must  see  that  my  conscience 
really  is  clear."' 

"  I've  settled  onee  for  all."' 

"  I  know  you  have.  Then  to  the  av^ademie  artrii- 
ment.  He's  wronged.  Tell  me  how.  Or,  if  that 
isn't  to  be;  if,  as  you  say,  it's  a  mere  nameless  feel- 
ing in  you  that  he's  wronged,  tlien  for  fairness  try 
to  analyse  that  feeling  and  explain  how  it  masters 
you  so  completely.  You  cannot  do  a  great  S(>rviee  to 
art,  because  your  lover  woiddii't  like  it.  Well,  de- 
tine  his  injuries.  How  would  he  write  them  himself, 
if  he  knew  what  I'd  asked  you  to  do?  " 

"  He'd  write  them  with  a  horsewhip  on  ynur 
shoulders.  He'd  want  to  kill  you  for  even  daring 
to  dream  of  such  a  horror.  An<l  —  I' m  nothing, 
nothing  like  beautiful  enough  —  whatever  you 
think."' 

"'Beauty  is  the  promise  of  happiness,'"  he 
quotc'l.  "  My  picture,  painted  in  your  light,  woidd 
have  been  happiness,  must  have  been  pure  happiness 
—  unless  I  had  failed.  Luminous  with  beauty— -an 
everlasting  thing  if  I'd  only  been  master  enough. 
Beauty  is  a  relative  term,  and  you  may  as  well  dis- 
pute about  taste  or  conduct;  but  there  are  some  things 
about   which   tb.ere   cnn    Is;'   no   Ji-j!^.!-.!: 
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lii,'ht  on  till'  sea,  or  the  man  who  gives  his  lil'e  ''or 
his  friend  — •  or  3'ou. " 

lie  was  iniinitely  patient  and  perfectly  cool;  she 
was  m'owinf?  more  and  more  aj^itated,  and  her  self- 
control  threatened  to  depart. 

'"Leave  it  —  leave  it,  for  (iod's  sake!  It  shows 
how  useless  our  wretched  re;'  )n  is  when  —  wheu-^ 
oh,  can't  you  understand  what  I'm  made  of,  or  is 
it  hidden  from  your  artist  mind;  I  liate  art  —  I 
sliall  always  loathe  art  ami  everything  to  do  with  art 
forever  and  ever  alter  to-day.  I  forj^ive  you  —  I 
know  you're  rii,dit.  from  your  ]K)int  of  view,  and  I 
know  I'm  right  from  mine,  and  —  let  me  i^et  out  of 
this  and  ^o  home.  I'll  go  back  to  Flngland  at  once. 
1  don't  feel  as  I  did.  But  I  know  it's  all  for  art  — 
nothing  but  art.     I   know  that" 

"If  you  foririve  me  and  understand  that  nmch, 
nothinu'  else  matters,"  he  saiil.  "  Come  alons^:.  I'll 
see  you  back.  And  don't  cuss  art  —  oidy  me.  And 
dont  go  all  the  way  home  savage  with  me.  I  only 
dill  my  duty  as  a  serious  artist.  I'm  ot¥  myself  to- 
moi-row  —  to  Siena  for  a  few  da.v'S,  to  dnt  sorae- 
llung  I  want  there.  So  you'll  have  peace  and  quiet, 
(io  and  look  at  things  l)y  yourself,  and  think  your 
own  thougiit.s  about  them.  I've  been  playing  the 
schoolmaster  too  nmch  altogether.  Regard  me  as 
dead  and  buried  —  at  any  rate,  till  I  come  back 
again." 

He  saw  her  to  the  hotel,  and,  to  show  her  that  the 
subject  was  di-opped  forever,  spoke  of  inditferent 
matters  and  their  common  acquaintance.  But  his 
eyes  roamed  restlessly,  his  mind  was  sutferiug  bit- 
tei'lv  under  a  niiuhtv  disaopointmeut.     This  had  been 
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till'  (Irciiiii  of  riifiiiy  iiiontlis.  lie  conccalt'd  tlic  I'iift, 
however,  ;iikI  strove  to  restore  Loveday's  serenity. 
She  proved  not  easy  to  ealin.  Tiling's  rather  tliaii 
peoi'le  seemed  to  offer  peaee  to  her.  Her  eyes  held 
the  JJitrallo  for  a  while,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
Piazza  Santa  M.iria  Novella  she  pazed  upon  the  front 
of  the  ehureh,  to  find  peace  in  its  lifted  loveliness 
and  stately  form.  Seekin-r  to  distraot  her,  he  fas- 
leneil  upon  it  and  spoke  about  it  before  he  t(  k  his 
leave. 

"  The  jilorioiis  tiling  is  always  darkened  for  nie  by 
a  gloomy  thoiiudit.  The  Paterenes,  you  know.  Tiieir 
heresy — »liat  wa>  it.'  " 

"  Do  heresies  troul)le  you?  "  she  asked  languidly, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  ehuich. 

"  Not  as  a  rule;  but  the  results  of  this  one  were 
so  dreadful.  They  thoujy;ht  the  body  was  merely  a 
pri.son  for  the  i)unishment  of  sins  committed  before 
birth;  they  believed  marriaixe  Avas  wicked;  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  never  on  the  altar,  because  it 
liad  never  existed  really  save  as  a  spirit,  and  couldn't 
therefore  be  turned  into  iiesh  and  blood.  Thev  were, 
you  see,  exceedinjily  tou^di  and  difPeult  customers; 
and  to  deal  with  them  and  steady  down  their  vain 
imag:nin}::s,  the  Inipiisition  came  to  Firenze.  And  it 
was  here  — here  in  this  inetfable  Santa  .^laria  Novella 
—  that  the  Dominicans  <;ave  the  IpciuLsition  a  home." 
"  Where  are  you  jroing  to  be  at  Siena?  "  she  asked. 
"  Don't  know  exactly.  I  shall  see  if  some  of  my 
friends  are  there.  But  if  you  wanted  anything,  you 
might  write  to  the  Grand  Hotel  Continental.  If  I'm 
not  there,  I  can  call  every  day  on  the  chance.  Cood- 
bve.     H"  you  and   '  tlie   Anem  .!',>  '   t'eei   '"   +i'-   ^..o■•* 
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tempted  to  come  to  Siona  atrain,  there's  my  otr  will 
he  eatin?  its  head  ofV,  for  it  will  take  me  there  and 
then  come  haok. " 

"  IIow  loii<:j  shall  you  he  there?  " 

"  Don't  kuow  a  bit.     (jood-bye,  again." 
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"  FiREN/E. 

"  My  Dearest  f{\i,Kr,H, — 

"  Ever  so  iii;u  y  tlwinks  for  yonr  Ioiil'.  in- 
tprp.stinpr  letter.  Only  there's  one  tiling:  Mr.  Dan- 
Serfield  is  not  '  an  outsider  '  in  any  sense,  <.r  in  ,iuy 
shadow  of  a  sense.  He  is  a  very  <,'reat  artist,  ,ina 
if  you  saw  into  his  mind  as  I  have,  you  would  recall 
that  unpleasant  word.  He  is  a  dij,'niiied.  high- 
minded  gentleman,  and  happens  to  he  an  ar1i>U  too. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  rare  for  an  artist  to  l)e  a  gen- 
tleman; but  he  is,  to  the  very  eore  of  his  iieint',  and 
he  has  a  most  delieate  and  subtle  perception  as  wei', 
which  all  gentlemen  have  not. 

"  I  called  on  the  Prineess,  as  you  wished,  because 
she  had  known  your  father  in  TJome ;  but  it  was  all 
fearfully  absurd:  she'd  forgotten  all  about  the 
Vanes,  and  mixed  them  up  with  other  people.  I 
bored  her  fearfully  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  cleared  out.  English  ])eople  here  are  a 
community  to  themselves.  They  hardly  mi.x  at  all 
with  the  Italians,  and  not  much  with  the  Americans 
either  — at  least,  not  such  a.s  I  know.  The  Italians 
are  hidden  from  us  —  quite  right  too.  If  I  was  an 
Italian.  T  should  hate  to  have  English  people  ];.,-ing 
into  my  home  and  secretly  criticising  my  wa;.  -  and 
all  the  differences  there  must  be  between  Latins  and 
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Anplo-i^axons.  We  iirc  intt-rloiMTs  at  Ixst,  and  lon't 
••lit  at  all  a  diiniified  figure,  in  my  (:[>ijiion.  How- 
ever, I  shouldn't  mind  what  tlicy  thoufjhl  if  they'd 
only  let  mo  stop.  I'd  sooner  live  in  haly  than  any- 
wh.re  in  "le  world  — hut  I've  told  yoii  thai  already, 
and  I  kiou-  you  hate  it.  All  the  same,  1  shall  love 
to  see  dear  little  Devonshire  afrain, 

"Now  to  tell  you  al  out  some  hfautil'ul  things. 
Of  eourse.  my  fasle  is  not  form.'d,  and  I  often  like; 
the  wronji  Ihin-s;  hut  if  I  like  a  thinu',  I  do,  and  it's 
no  good  tryiuL'  to  choke  me  otl"  it,  as  Mr.  J)anperficld 
sometiiics  do.s.  He,  of  eourse,  has  served  a  life'.s 
approntieeship  to  art,  and  his  t;ste  is  formed  and 
very  severe;  hut  he  ditTei  often  from  great  profes- 
sional eritics.  Xo-doul)t  he  is  ahead  of  his  i^eneration 
rather,  as  all  really  s\' .>11  artists  are.  His  paintinj,' 
I  think  is  beautiful.  He  is  full  of  ideas  —  he  is,  in 
fait,  a  painter  of  "  l.-as.  I  think  he  is  in  a  transi- 
tion state  about  reii-riou,  thoi  Lfh,  of  eourse,  not  a 
Christian  at  all.  He  is  a  rationalist;  and  last  ^vpek 
he  said,  '  W.  mi  t  stick  to  earth,  but  not  forget  there 
are  mountains  on  it  ' 

"  lie  hates  metapiiysies,  and  doesn't  pretend  to 
understand  them,  and  doesn't  believe  iu  souls.  But 
he  keeps  an  open  mind,  and  is  ;  Iways  perfectly  re- 
spectful to  everything  but  humbug.  He  hates  that 
a-  much  as  you  do.  I  am  reading  Schopenhauer,  and 
other  favourite  writers  of  his.  They  are,  I  hope,  kill- 
ing all  the  stuffy,  silly  germs  that  have  collected  iu 
my  mind. 

''  But  I  ihust  tell  you  of  the  things  I  love  best  here 
—  ,iust  as  they  dashed  to  me  —  to  be  part  of  me  for- 

everrrjore. 
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"  Tlio  Canipfinilf  f>t'  (iiotto.  It  is  <'ovcrod  witli 
rnarlilc  the  colour  of  flower-petals.  And  in  the 
Dnonio  that  I  wrote  ahout,  tiie  unlinished  Pieta  hy 
Micliehmfijelo.  It  ouirlit  to  h<-  on  his  tomb  at  Santa 
(Voce.  A  t'eart'uliy  sad  spirit  .seems  to  lirood  over 
it.  And  Viis;iri  knew  it  sliould  lie  there:  but  tliey 
I)Ut  up  a  iiioinnnent  by  Vasari  himself  instead  —  a 
thin<;  of  iio  <rre;it   nccmint. 

"  S;inta  ('roce  is  a  nolile  old  elinrch.  and  full  of 
li^iit,  which  the  others  are  not. 

"  Then  the  eates  of  the  Baptistery  of  Ghiberti. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  buildint;,  and  liertram  told  me 
a  most  interesting  thinir  about  it.  Wlien  Rruiiel- 
lesehi  wanted  to  learn  how  to  build  the  <:lorious  dome 
of  the  cathedral,  he  went  to  Kome  to  find  a  way.  But 
he  eonldu't  finu  a  way  in  Kome.  Then  he  eame  back 
to  Firenze  and  diseovered  the  .secret  at  his  very  door 
—  in  the  roof  of  the  Baptistery !  Evolution  is  work- 
in<r  like  that  everywhere,  all  round  us  in  nature  and 
art  and  life.  The  foundations  of  Vanestowc  were 
laid  when  the  first  Stone  Man  built  his  hut.  I'm  a 
confirmed  evolutionist,  you  see ! 

"  Then  there  is  the  face  of  Santa  ^laria  Xovella 
quite  elose  to  us  here  —  like  wonderful  old  ivory,  rich 
and  rare  —  battered  and  beautiful,  and  patient  and 
entluring.  Ldttle  yellow  flowers  climb  along  rag- 
gedly high  up  on  its  face.  I  never  know  if  I  love 
it  best  when  the  early  morning  light  comes  to  it, 
or  at  night  agaiast  a  glimmer  of  stars.  Then  it  is 
very  solemn,  and  seems  to  melt  away  into  the  dark- 
ness and  belong  to  celestial  places.  You  feel  there 
is  nothing  between  it  and  Heaven. 

"Then   there   is   the   Bitrallo  —  a   dear,   desirable 
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I'uildin-  amon-  tli.-  uiiints  —  an  inlimatf.  unchM-staud- 
iil)l(',  frh.n.lly  littl.-  pla-v  tliat  my  lu-art  wvnt  out  to 
the  first  moincnt  I  saw  it.  This  is  my  first  and  d.'ar- 
est  love. 

"  I'll  go  on  with  iiiy  favourite  statues  aud  pic- 
tures in  the  next  K-ltor,  ii'  you're  intrrcsted. 

'MVe  must,  must,  Ml'ST  have  some  statues  at 
Vanestowe,  Swoct heart.  After  you  have  onee  heen 
here  aud  seen  Donatello  and  ^iiehehmjrelo  and  the 
antique,  you'll  simply  hate  those  rows  of  stays' 
heads,  an(i  spear-s,  and  helmets,  and  liorrors.  Vane- 
stowe is  the  very  hall  of  halls  for  big,  grand  things; 
and  as  there  are  ahout  five  hundred  poor  artists  en- 
gaged always  here  in  copying  statues  and  pictures, 
they  can  most  easily  he  got. 

"Tell  Xina  T  shall  call  her  'my  hated  rival'! 
I'm  so  glad  she's  being  so  jolly.  I  do  honestly  be- 
lieve in  some  of  her  manifestations,  she  would  have 
been  more  precious  to  you  than  I;  but  not  in  all. 
She  couldn't  worship  my  darling  boy  like  his  Love- 
day  does  and  always,  always  will. 

"  P.  S. —  Ah  you  are  so  fearfully  commanding,  of 
course  I  won't  go  again  to  Mrs.  Faustina  Forbes. 
But  it  seems  narrow  and  silly  of  a  great,  strong  man 
to  bully  a  poor  female  thing  whose  only  fauft  was 
a  weakness  for  his  sex!  " 
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"  Albergo  Athena, 

"  FiRENZE. 

"  Dear  Bertram, — 

"  To-morrow  is  your  birthday,  and  I  write 
to  wish  you  very  many  liappy  returns  of  it.  You 
always  seem  ra^^her  old  and  wise  to  me,  thou^'h  you 
can't  be  really,  or  you  wouldn't  bave  wasted  so  inuoh 
time  o!i  a  vt-ry  stupid  v.o:uaii.  I  waiit  you  to  belit-ve 
that  [  am.  deeply  grateful  in  my  way;  but  one  ean't 
always  be  sayin<?  '  Thank  you.' 

"Of  eourse.  \\(»i'k  '_'oes  on,  and  T  am  retraoint?  all 
the  old  <,'r()und  as  best  I  ean  without  you.  It  is  dif- 
ferent, though.  In  fj'ct,  I  miss  you  very  much  in- 
deed. 1  don't  tell  you  this  as  a  y)ieee  of  news,  for 
you  know  it  exeeedingly  well;  I  merely  confirm  it. 

"  We  are  going  to  C'omo  presently.  There  are 
some  friends  of  Stella's  at  Cadeiiaggio,  so  it  is  set- 
tled that  we  spend  a  few  weeks  there  till  we  are 
roasted  out.  Then  I  go  home,  and  they  go  to 
Axenfels. 

"  I  am  out  of  hear*-  about  my  Italian.  I  am  also 
out  of  heart  about  my  poetry.  Tt  seems  absurd  to 
send  you  a  rhyme  after  refusing  to  let  you  see  one 
line  until  now.  But  1  promised  you  a  birthday  pres- 
ent, and  so   1    nuist   k'-ep  my   word.     I  ean't  give  a 
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selfish  creature  like  you  anything  you  fould  possi- 
sibly  want,  as  you  never  (,leuy  yourself  anything  in 
the  world  that  money  can  buy,  so  I  send  you  a  thing 
that  has  no  value  of  any  sort  or  kind.  It  was  in- 
spired hy  your  picture  of  '  Demeter  and  Abbas.' 
Tear  it  up  quick  as  soon  as  you've  read  it,  and  don't 
think  about  it  anv  more. 
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"  DEMETKR  .4ND  .ABBAS. 

"On  a   fair  day,  Domotor,  wandering 
.And  weariod,  came  into  a  dingle  deep. 
\\'hprp  l('T])t  tl.c  crystal  of  a  secret  sprinp, 
.\nd  eoi     tl(\ss  starry  blossoms  woke  from  sleep. 
'llip  Mother  smiled  and  took  great  joy  to  find 
A   little  resting-place  so  fitted  to  her  mind. 


i!--' 


'Straigiil    from  the  cold,  sweet  cisterns  of  the  earth 
'riiat  fount, liu   leapt,  the  fiuddi-^^  liiiip'(l   to  taste; 
Hut   lirst  she  ministered  to  the  sad  dearth 
Of  a    blue    hyacinth;    then,    without   hasle. 
Made  tender  (jiiest.  to  se<>  if  it  were  well 
With   every   precious  thing  that  homed   upon    the  dell. 

She  hlroke<l   (he  golden   saxifiage   tha(    hung 

<')v«>r  the  fount.->in;    many  a  ])rimrose  bright 

Trembled  beneath   her  hand;   aloft,  anionrj 

The  lemon  catkins,  sparks  of  crimson   light 

The  goddess  counted,  knowing  that  in  these 

Lay  hid  the    harvest  sweet  of  all  tho^x-   hazel  trees. 
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"  The  dim  wood-nisli,  the  dewy  moschatel. 
The  sun-bright  kingcup  and  tiie  orchis  sweet, 
The  hast  eampanula  with  azure  bell, 
And  the  vein^'d  violet,  kissed  her  tired   fcrt. 
Sure  the   foi  oet-ine-nol  had   never  known 
That  Dame   l)emeter"s   eyes   were  bluer   tlian   her  own. 
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"  Now  sat  slio  down  and  arolicd  lior  stately  palm 
To  iiiakc  a   n-ady  cup  wliciieo  she  might  drink; 
VVhcrcor  t!ii;rc  s-.vam,  witliout  a  thought  of  harm, 
A  flt'et  of  sliining  minnows   to  the  brink; 
Touelicd  hor  white  hand,  and  with  devout  surpriso 
Stared  up,  a  humble  love  in  all  their  goggled  eyes. 

"  Alas!    that  on  an  hour  ho  gracious,  fair 
And  comely  falls  a  shade;   it  n)ust  be  told 
How  laughter  >;hrill  aw(,>ke  the  ambient  air, 
And  echoed  rude   and  rash  and  over-bold. 
A  naked,  human  boy  tho  reeds  among 
Made  faces  and  poked  out  his  naughty  little  tongue. 

"  Demeter,  scarcely  used  to  infanf   slight  — 
For  sweet   Persephone  and  griefs  to  come 
Were  hidden  still  within  nncertr.i'i  light 
Of  future  time  —  the   urchin  ordered  home. 
Put  little   Abbas   laughed   and   disol)eye<I, 
For  at  her  lovelv  look,  what  child  could  be  afraid? 
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'  Tlien  slialt  thou  be  a  human  boy  no  more !  ' 
Quoth  the  great  goddess,  '  but  a  plague  and  pest 
To  every  traveller  about  this  shore; 
To  all  who  hither  come  in  thirsty  quest 
Of  these  bright  waters.     Ih-ncefortli,  prone  and   mute, 
Thou  art,  rude  little  rogue,  a  scarlet-.rested  newt!  ' 
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"  With  but  one  cry,  poor  Abbas  down  and  down 
Sank  th'-nugh  the  silver  to  the  amber  sands 
lieneath   the  foimtain-    changed  from  pink  to  brown; 
I'ut  fortli  small  paws  instead  of  feet  and  hands; 
Dwindled   to  inches  three,  wliili>,   lil:e  a   flame 
Aiong  his  back  and  tail,  a  scarlc'   crest  tliere  eame. 

"  Now,  when  the  way-worn  traveller  runs  to  sip. 
And  l)eiids  to  touch   the   s|>arkling  crystal   (dear, 
idling  .Abbas  creeps  upon  his  o])en  li]i. 
\Vhereoii   he  leaps   with   liorror  or    >;ith   fear. 
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But  should  this  hap  to  you,   fwl  no  aiuioy; 
That   sfurlpt-crestt'd   lU'wt    was  oiiw   a   little  boy. 

**  Good-])ye.     I    liopc    you    are    making    something 
beautiful  at  Siena. 

"  Sineerely  yonrs, 

"  IjOVEDAY   Mf.rtox." 
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"  Siena. 
"  Dear  Loveday, — 

"  What  a  birthday  present!  It  is  orf 
living  twenty-seven  years  to  ^e  sue}i  a  priH'ions  poem. 
You  have  made  somethiuji^  miuli  lovelii'r  llia:i  :ay  pic- 
ture, and  if  you  can  do  a  tiny  thing  like  this  so 
daintily  and  deftly,  I  am  vi  ry  sure  you  could  make 
big  things  too  —  great  big  beautiful  things.  If  I 
thought  that  by  stopping  away  I  should  tempt  you 
to  send  me  some  more  verses,  I  would  stop  away. 
But  I  know  you  woji't,  so  I  shall  come  back  to  Firenze 
and  beg  for  some  more. 

"  The  thing  I  was  here  to  do  canio  oif,  and  as 
there's  another  thing  I  Avant  to  (for  my  Prome- 
theus), and  it  happens  to  lie  (piite  near  Cadcnaggio, 
might,  if  '  the  Apennine  '  permitted  it,  spend  a  day 
or  two  there  with  you  all,  and  show  you  a  few  visions 
in  the  mountain.",  you  wjuld  otherwise  not  see.  I'm 
assuming  you  would  like  to  turn  the  tables  and  take 
me  out  among  the  wild  flowers  and  clamber  aloft  to 
the  last  little  table-cloths  of  snow  that  are  still  lying 
spread  for  wanderers'  luncheons  on  the  heights  round 
Como. 

"I've  met  another  metapliysician  —  a  disciple  of 
the  late   Profes.sor   William  James;  and  you've  met 
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him.  ton!  It  is  that  (li.stinij;uishi'(l  Aincrican  who  was 
at  the  .Afackinders',  and  asked  you  if  vou'd  done 
anything;  supreme,  and  didn't  realise  that  tie  mere 
faet  of  your  beinp:  alive  was  a  supreme  performauee 
on  your  part.  James  had  his  miirlity  artist  brother's 
.subtlety  of  mind,  but  laeked  Henry's  (ireek  per- 
spicuity and  clearness.  Ye.s,  he  is  amazingly  direct, 
though  people  don't  think  he  is.  He  leaves  no  loop- 
hole—  scorns  fog  and  mist,  clears  up  as  he  goes  on. 
^V'lliam  sits  on  the  fence,  and  ultimately  slides  down 
on  the  siile  of  deity  —  rather  as  a  man  goes  into 
a  field  where  he  .suspects  there  may  be  a  bad-tem- 
pered bull.  I've  read  bis  essay  on  a  Future  Life  — 
cautious,  timorous,  even  cowardly.  These  metaphy- 
sicians won't  see  tha+  for  practical  purposes  there 
ran  Iw  no  next  world,  if  we  are  to  enter  it  without  any 
conscious  knowledge  of  the  last.  They  won't  con- 
cede that,  vet  without  it  a  future  life  is  merelv  being 
born  again  without  one  link  to  bind  us  to  the  past. 
If  Hertram  Dangerfield  is  coming  to  the  scratch  once 
more  in  a  new  environment,  after  he  is  obliterated 
from  this  one,  and  if  not  one  stain  or  tincture  is  to 
remain  of  this  one  after  Lethe  has  been  drunk,  then' 
for  every  practical  and  rational  purpose  there  is  no 
next  world  for  Bertram  Dangerficid.  A  flower  sets 
its  seed  aiid  perishes.  The  seed  may  hand  on  the 
race  of  the  plant;  but  the  flover  that  set  it  is  not  go- 
ing io  have  any  resurrection. 

"  'i'hen  my  new  friend  gave  me  Ilobhouse  —  his 
Moral.'i  in  Eulufion  —  a  grand  book  tull  of  s[)lendid 
thinrs  —  a  master's  book. 

"  It's  only  tne  summing-up  that  leaves  you  cold  — 
.so  guarded.     He  says  t!is:  — '  It  is,  at  any  rate,  some- 
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thin?  to  l.'niii  —  ;is,  iT  our  present  conclusion  is 
souik!,  \vc  (io  Icnrn  —  tliat  this  slowly  wrouLiht-dUl 
<lominiincc  of  niin<|  in  things  is  the  ccnti'iil  lact  in 
cvululion.  Vov.  if  this  he  true,  it  is  the  <,'eriri  of 
a  reii>:ioii  ami  an  ethics  which  are  as  far  removed 
from  Miateriiilisni  as  from  the  optimistic  tclcolouy  of 
the  ni<'tai)li\siciaii.  or  th.c  half  naive  crccfl  jf  the 
oiuirches.  ■  Ile(l<rinir  —  hed-rinu'  —  licdi/inL:-.  1  sup- 
pose evcryhody  hcd-es  after  they  are  forty  This 
line  of  Ilohhouse's  is  merely  theism — .no  more,  no 
less  —  awfully  disappointinji:  after  the  maunilic-ncc, 
of  the  hook. 

"  But  we  artists — .you  and  [  and  the  otliers — wc 
don't  liedi^f'.  We  '  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn  '; 
and  if  we'i'e  smashed  to-day,  we're  none  the  less 
soarini:-  aixaiu  lO-morrow.  We  sink-  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  sutlVr  T)ains  h.  side  which  those 
<if  liell  are  pleasures;  hut  then  we  rusli  up  higher  — 
11  (Million  times  hi</h(>r  tha'  any  other  sort  of  spirit, 
and  have  our  moments  compared  to  uiuch  the  Sev- 
enth Heaven  would  he  mciv'y  a  .Mackinder  '  Sunday 
at  Home. " 

"  Art  frees  us  —  art  alone  is  free,  h  is  the  sole 
occupation  of  man  whereiu  time  and  space  are  as 
nothing-- whei'ein  he  finds  alisolute  liherty  to  reach 
the  utmost  limits  of  his  unconditioned  powers.  Onlv 
through  the  oates  of  art  can  we  join  hand.s  with  the 
•  ■'reeks  and  win  a  little  of  their  pairau  frankness  and 
escape  the  eternal  li".  \ature\s  .self  has  fallen  in 
love  wilh  art  and  ,M'-en  her  hody  and  soul  to  the 
artist.     .\'oiie  else   possesses  her  as  he  pan. 

ilolihouse  s<'   u!,.  tliiiikin«r  on  the  j:reat  part  that 
evolution    plays    in    art —a    part    the   ccities    rather 
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slight,  l)fc;iiist'  they  iirnci'Mlly  luive  no  feeling  for 
the  scit'Ticc  of  ;irt.  Wi^'vc  nlways  got  to  i-ciiifnihcr 
wlijit  wriit  hcforo  ovcrything,  if  \vc  \v<int  to  undtT- 
stanil  it  nntl  ]u'  just.  Tlic  root  is  or.t  of  si^ht,  hut 
uhorp  would  the  hrancli  bo  without  it,  and  whcro 
the  fruit  witliout  the  hou^r'.i?  Evolution  is  workinu 
ovorywhoro,  not  only  ])ushing  forward,  but  also  strug- 
gling ht'lplossly  in  blind  alloys.  Sho's  doing  a  lot 
in  blind  alleys  of  art  .just  now,  ospooially  "uoro  in 
Italy.  The  uiodorn  Italian  doHles  every  raodium  ho 
toui-hos — from  niarblo  to  pootry.  But  1  suppose  th(^ 
blind  alloys  have  to  be  exjilorod  for  thoir  possibili- 
ties. 1  ri'iioat  that  a  sonso  of  evolution  makes  us 
just,  and  toaoh'  ,  us  to  give  every  man  his  due. 
Copornious  was  nought  without  Kogiomontanus,  and 
ho  in  his  turn  owed  as  niuoh  to  I'urbaeh,  who  tauirht 
him  all  he  know  hinuself.  It  is  just  that  all  through 
the  piece  —  a  (juoslion  of  lenses;  but  when  the 
mieroseope  shows  us  a  miracle,  or  the  telescope  sepa- 
rates a  twin  star,  who  roraombers  to  bless  the  man 
who  ground  the  glass  so  well  and  truly'?  Do  you 
know  Chamberlain's  famous  ])ook — ^a  world  book  — 
only  spoilt  Iiy  one  tact  —  that  Roosevelt  likes  it?  It 
seems  so  absurd  to  like  anything  that  Roosevelt  likes. 
But  Chamberlain  is  a  mighty  gonius,  and  he  will  help 
us  all  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Jertnans  soon  —  as  I 
did  long  ago.  Cluunberlain  says  that  there's  no 
ju-ogross  beyond  Homer  and  Michelangelo  and  liach. 
Vou  SCO  what  he  means?  In  a  sen.so,  there  is  not. 
liut  it  is  what  .Ksdiylus  did  with  Homer's  gods  and 
goddesses  that  I'm  arguinu  for  Tiiat  was  evolu- 
tion. 

**  Ai'othoi-   happy   thought:     Art's   oliildron    have 
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never  heeii  alisent  from  the  e.irfh  since  eonseious  in- 
tcUijreuee  came  to  it,  and  man  first  descenried  from 
the  trees  and  lirnjni  to  stand  upright  and  think. 
The  swells  overlap  forever;  and  they  did  so,  no  doubt, 
lonjr  before  history  chronicled  their  achievements. 
The  world  has  never  been  (juite  starved  of  great 
artists  even  in  its  lean  centuries.  The  year  that 
^Jichelangelo  died.  Shakespeare  was  born;  Cahicron 
closed  his  eyes  as  Bach  opened  his;  I  was  born  —  but 
if  you  look  up  the  year  188t),  you'll  see  what  great 
artist  made  way  for  me. 

"  The  laws  of  genius  have  not  been  worked  out 
yet;  but,  of  course,  they  will  be.  Kant  calls  it  '  the 
unborn  quality  by  which  nature  prescribes  the  rule 
to  art.'  For  *  the  rule  '  I  should  say  '  a  road.'  Cen- 
ius  is  only  one  road  of  many  —  just  a  natural  thing, 
like  idiocy  or  the  norm  of  mind. 

"  There  is  a  bo.e  here,  and  I  have  followed  Pater's 
example  and  pretended  to  be  a  greater  fool  than  I 
am,  and  so  out-bored  lum.  The  experiment  was 
sp  ndidly  successful.  You  remember  Pater  used  to 
})'etend  mediocrity,  and  would  agree  with  the  veriest- 
duiTer,  beonise  bitter  experience  had  taught  liim  the 
folly  of  doing  anything  else.  You  can  never  make 
a  fool  know  that  he's  a  fool,  and  to  tr\  to  do  so  is 
to  be  merely  a  fool  yourself.  So  when  this  man  be- 
gan bothering  me  aboi, .  archaic  art,  I  looked  blank, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  not  interested  in  the  old  nib- 
bish  painted  by  monks  and  saints.  Naturally  he 
thoughv  I  was  wtak  in  mv  head,  go  I  escaped  him. 
To  out-bore  bores  is  a  v:Ty  fine  art,  and  worth  prac- 
tising.    You  1  eed  it  at  every  turn  in  this  world. 

' '  You  need  it  now ;  Init  a  bore  on  paper  can  al- 
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ways  be  treated  as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  shut  up  or 
torn  u[)  as  the  ease  (Icmaiids. 

"  Loveday.  I  have  never,  never  had  a  <rift  that  was 
so  weh'ome  as  yo-ir  poem.     It  is  beautiful,  and  part 
of  yourself.     To  say  that  only  yon  eould  have  writ- 
ten it  just  like  that  is  to  praise  it  very  much. 
"  Gratefully  yours. 

"  Bertram  Danoerfield,  " 
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D.wcERFiF.rj)  oiiiiK"  lijick,  iiiid  Stella  ;iii(i  Anncttt'  .le- 
plorcd  it. 

Wo  imist  look  nftcr  licr  a  little  inoro  ourselves 
iis  loug  as  we  stoj)  here,"  said  tlie  elder  to  her  sis- 
ter; anj  ^vheIl  Loveday  aniumiiecd  tliat  on  the  t'ol- 
lowiiiir  day  slic  and  I)aii;,'erlirld  were  <^(>iiii,'  to  work 
!it  .MielielaiiL'elo,  to  her  surpi'ise,  Miss  Xeiil-Sava'_e 
aiinoiiiieed  that  she  looked  forward  to  doiii'4  the  like. 
I've  been  iiieaniiii,'  to  refresh  my  Tiieiiiory  for 
some  time,"  she  said.     "  The  Aeademia,  of  eoiir.se?  " 

"Ves,  and  the  liargello  and  the  Saeristy  of  San 
Lorenzo,"  said  Loveday. 

"  Tnio  the  Medici  Chapel  I  don't  c;o,"  nnswered 
the  elder  lady.  "  I  visited  it  many  years  a^o.  and 
it  struck  so  cold  that  I  had  a  chill  which  took  me  a 
month  to  tlirow  otf.  Vou  can  see  the  easts  of  the 
tombs  at  the  Ai'ademia." 

I'm  afraid  Uertram  won't  he  satisfied  with  those. 
I've  enjoyed  everythini?  ali'eady;  l)ut  this  time  we're 
jioint;  in  a  solemn  and  industrious  s|)irit." 

T'ley  found  the  painter  at  the  Barirello  chatting 
with  a  brotlier  artist  who  was  makin<,'  a  large  draw- 
ing of  the  courtyard,  lie  showed  no  surprise  at 
seeing  Loveday 's  friend,  and  when  Stella  ex[)lained 
that  she  preferred  Douatello  to  the  migiitier  man,  he 
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adniittcil    tliat    many    aun-.d    witli   her.   and    tliat    ho 
often  ilu\  hiiiisclf. 

"  It  all  'Irpciids  (HI  moods,"  lie  said.  "  Somctiiin'S 
your  mood  iiu  lines  yoii  une  way,  sometimes  another." 

"  What  if  your  mood  inclines  you  wron^'?  "  asked 
Loveday. 

"  Then  you  know  yon  are  artistically  ill,  and  need 
physic      Hut   tlieic's  a  wide  ranire  of  the  hcst." 

They  did  not  .stop  lon^'  at  the  l?ar-_'eIlo.  hut  lon<; 
(>nou|;h  for  i'.crtram  to  trotihle  Miss  Xeill-Savago. 
He  decried  the  Dionysus  very  heartily. 

"  Michelauirelo  didn't  know  the  nK'aniti}:  of 
Dionysus,"  he  told  them.  "  Ilis  generation  liad  lost 
the  cult,  and  it  was  left  for  a  later  one  to  rediscover 
it.  Hpstairs  you  can  see  Sansovino's  liaechus. 
That's  a  thousand  times  hetter.  It  has  the  joy  of 
life,  and  even  a  hint  of  fearful  jMuver.  It  is  clean, 
alert,  swift,  and  not  drunken.  lie,  too,  has  a  faun, 
and   his  faun   is  hett*  r  than   Michelan<:elo's." 

Loveday  insisted  on  visitinir  this  work,  and  as  they 
went,  liertrani  hurt  Stella,  and  she  showed  it. 

"  (ireek  relif-'ion  was  responsihle  for  much  of  the 
grandest  art  in  the  world,"  said  Bertram,  "  so  you 
can  forgive  it  evervthinir.  Their  art  was  the  reward 
of  adoration  of  beauty.  But  Christianity  mothered 
no  jxreat  art.  She  feared  to  look  upon  the  lnni..in 
ho(iy.  Its  lipht  dazzled  her,  so  she  turned  its  -.dory 
into  sin  and  niaiie  the  clean  unclean.  Therefore  she 
was  properly  cursed  with  barrenness  —  the  punish- 
ment for  despisinii'  beauty." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  nonsen.se,"  .said  Stella,  sharply. 
"  To  sweep  away  all  Christian  art  in  that  hoity-toity 
fashion!  " 
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"  Voii  (ion't  umlerstand.  I  was  -jioing  to  oxplaiu. 
What  I  me-.'  is  that  Christianity  had  no  resources 
in  herself.  The  Renaissance  has,  I  <irant,  adorned 
and  bedecked  Christianity  with  unutterabh>  loveli- 
ness. But  where  did  that  loveliness  come  from? 
From  the  things  that  Christianity  hates.  It  was  not 
she  that  wakened  men  and  led  them  back  to  the 
(ioldcu  A^'e.  It  was  the  humanist  spirit,  movinir  like 
sunshine  on  the  face  of  the  dark  mediieval  \vat(>rs. 
Into  the  old  was  woven  the  new;  but  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  new  spirit,  Tor  wliich 
Christianity  and  proirress  were  responsible,  bore  a 
better  art.  The  dynamic  atrainst  the  static  —  the  un- 
rest, wonder,  seeking',  sorrowing,  writhing  of  th(> 
Renaissance  against  the  orbicular  completeiu'ss,  surc- 
ness,  directness  of  the  Greeks.  To  me  the  diirerence 
•belvAcn  da-rkness  and  light." 

"  If  you  were  a  Christian,  you  would  see  at  a 
glance  the  gulf  tixed  between  them,"  said  Miss  Neill- 
Savage,  severely  and  almost  scornfully.  "  :Men  knew 
that  they  had  souls  at  the  Renaissance,  and  it  is  that 
knowle<lge  that  makes  the  diiference  and  lifts  their 
art  far,  far  above  the  best  of  pagan  things.  You  are 
a  sad  materialist.  And  I  like  Michelangelo's  Bac- 
chus much  better  than  this,  just  because  he  exposes 
the  worthless  pretensions  of  the  olil  religion  and 
uuikes  the  god  little  more  than  a  sensuous,  soulless 
imbecile. ' ' 

But  the  painter  was  not  prepared  to  answer  her 
attack,  for  it  entailed  a  lengthy  exposition.  ]\Iore- 
over,  the  lady  stood  very  fairly  for  the  other  side. 
It  was  clear  that  Dionysus  could  by  no  pos.sibility  be 
made  to  appeal  to  Miss  Xeill-Savage  and  her  order. 
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"  We'll  stifk  to  Miclu'laujielo,  then,"  he  .sai!),  "  and 
see  lil'e  with  his  sad  and  doubtful  eyes." 

They  went  to  the  Academia,  and  he  showed  them 
those  dim,  .stormy  monsters  rescued  from  base  uses  at 
the  Bobili.  They  considered  the  David,  and  Miss 
Xeill-Savage  argued  that  tlie  artist  eould  work  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New. 

Danrrerticld  a.sked  her  if  she  were  familiar  with  the 
master's  sonnets,  and  she  answered  tliat  she  was  not. 
When,  therefore,  she  left  ^hem,  and  they  went  to  the 
Sacristy  alone,  he  called  at  a  book-shop  and  bought 
the  translations  of  Symonds. 

"  They'll    puzzle    her   like    the    deuce,"    he    said; 
"  and  if  she  reads  them,    she'll    see    that    the    poet 
wasn't  all  Christian,  at  any  rate.     The  woe  of  the 
world^never  sank  deeper  into  a  great  man's  spirit 
than  it  sank  into  his;  but  I  shall  always  say  that  mar- 
ble isn't   the  right  medium   for  agony.     You   would 
think  that  sorrow  had  not  yet  homed  upon  earth  when 
the    Greeks    made    their    best;    but    when    this    man 
worked,  you  would  suppose  that  sorrow  was  the  only 
goddess    humanity    served.     He    whetted    his    chisel 
with  tears ;  he  worked  in  a  fury  of  anguish  sometimes 
—  rushed  to  work  as  many  men  do  to  drink  —  to  es- 
cape  the   gnawing  torture  of   his  own   thoughts.     I 
think  that  ex[)lains  so  many  incomplete  things.     Thev 
say   hi    left   this   leonine   head   of  the   Twilight  un- 
iinished  — to  get  colour.     That's  the  way  great  crit- 
ics talk.     But  I  am  a  rationalist,  and  I  believe  that 
he  worked   it  a  shi-dow  too  small   for  the  enormous 
torso,  and  dared   not   lake  another  grain  of  marble 
dust  oK  it.     The  awful   fire  that  burned  in  him  and 
through  him  —  his  conquering  demon  that  drove  him 
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to  \m/m  ot.-nially  — Jeil  him  into  a  frenzied  attack- 
on  the  marble  sometimes;  and  sometimes,  like  leaser 
men,  beinj,'  human,  he  erred.  He  would  have  been 
the  first  to  eonfess  it,  and  his  errors  were  amon-  his 
sadnesses.     I  am  an  artist,  and  know." 

"But  he's  sublime  always,"  she  said.  "I  find 
mys(>lf  whispering?  before  him.  You  don't  whisp,.r 
before  any  of  the  others." 

"  To  be  Fate-haunted  and  strui:<,dinLC  against 
mighty  powers  mi-htily  is  sublime.  That's  wlmt  he 
was  doin-  and  that's  what  his  statues  are  doin-^ 
H  martyrs  them.  Th.-y're  always  fi-hting  a  losing 
hattle.  You  want  to  see  '  Dawn  '  in  t\w  twilight  of 
moridng  to  understand  her.  Talk  of  Mi.ss  Xeill-Sav- 
iigo'.s  ehili:  The  risen  sun  .-an't  warm  you  \erv 
soon  after  you  come  fo  this  stone  in  the  first  light  of 
(lay.  T  was  allowed  to'lsVep*  vigit  TTen";  as  a*  great"* 
favour,  and  I  have  seen  morning  sl(-al  to  her.  ^I'vc 
seen  her  wake  on  her  rack  and  move!  " 

They  stood  silent  for  a  time. 
^"Michelangelo's  head  was  (.'reek;  his  heart  was 
Kenaissance  humanist —  tinctured  with  nil  that  those 
throbbing  times  stood  for,"  declared  Bertram.  "  I 
suppose,  from  a  pure  art  point  of  view,  you  would 
say  he  was  cursed  with  such  a  niigiitv  weight  of 
.\idos  or  compassion,  that  he  had  to  kn.-ad  sorrow  in- 
to th..  very  substance  of  his  ideal  beauty.  He  could 
not  picture  one  without  the  other.  The  '  Dawn  '  is 
liis  masterpiece  to  me.  She  is  wakin-  to  her  work 
a  virgin,  and  terribly  dreading  it.  She  will  never 
^Iccp  again;  she  will  never  be  like  .Xi^ht.  the  mother, 
Iier  labours  ended  an<l  h,.r  part  m  the  luiiversal  trag- 
edy played.     And  what  wa.s  the  mother's  reward,  by 
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tilt'.  WMV?  Bliss  ;iii(|  tile  joys  (if  Hcjivcii?  NO — ■ 
(>terii;il  sleep  and  injeonseiou.siiess  —  a  paL'aii  ideal. 
These  women  are  in  the  grand  manner  of  the  Greek 
<,'()dd(>sses.  You  cannot  love  them.  They  stand  for 
a  |)0\ver  to  will  and  suffer  ix-yond  the  lot  of  men." 

"  The  Pieta  at  Kome  is  more  to  nie,"  she  said, 
"  though  1  have  oidy  seen  pictures  and  easts." 

It  is  very  great,  if  you  regard  it  as  universal  and 
not  particular,"  Ik,'  .said. 

Vou    cannot    deny    the    Chri.stian    inspiration   of 
llial  ?  "  she  asketl. 

"  The  inspiration  is  hidden.  It  may  have  heen 
Christian,  or  it  nuiy  have  been  personal.  One  never 
knows  the  seed  from  which  a  particular  flower  of  art 
grows.  The  spii-it  is  divinely  matei-nal — ves.  and 
Christian  too.  It  wouUI  !ie  churlish  to  dany  it.." 
'lie  turned  to  the  book  of  sonnets. 

"  Again  and  again  at  the  end  he  cries  for  increased 
faith.  Not  a  mere  attitude  with  such  a  man  —  not  a 
pose  to  make  sonnets  from.  Tie  really  felt  the  dark- 
ness of  doubt;  hut  I  don't  suppose  that  he  ever  re- 
fleeted  as  to  what  his  religion  had  done  for  his  art. 
lie  is  pleading  for  faith  and  protesting  that  it  is  his 
own  fault  he  lacks  it.  He  was  a  pagan,  and  didn't 
know  it. 

"  Tlial   gift  of  -.Mfts.  the  rarer  'tis,  tlio  more 
I   count  it  j,Mviit;   more  great,  because  to  earth 
Witliout  it  neither  [yenco  nor  joy  is  given." 


Little  of  peace  or  joy  had  he,  and  thought,  perhaps, 
that  his  misery  was  the  result  of  weak  faith,  instead 
of  springing  from  too  much." 
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"  Wasn't  ho  liappici-  at  the  cud.'  "  she  asked;  but 
the  other  shook  his  head. 

1  used  to  like  to  think  that  old  ajre  meant  .some- 
lliing  worth  having'  for  Iiim,  when  tlie  fire  of  ereative 
genius,  that  had  torn  him  like  the  vulture  tore  Prome- 
theus, was  eold  and  the  world  had  passed  beyond  his 
ken.  I  used  to  fancy  him  in  a  sort  of  twili^'ht  happi- 
ness still  makinj;  beautiful  thin<xs  with  words,  thoutrh 
to  li^'ht  the  eternal  marble  was  beyond  his  power. 
IJut  the  last  sonnets  show  him  still  himsell",  beating' 
the  l)ars  —  impatient  —  fiery  —  waitin-r  —  ill  eon- 
tent.  " 

He  read  asrain  from  the  little  book:  — 

'■  niinil   is  tlio   world :    ami  evil  liero  lielow 
1»  erwheltiis  and  triiiiiiplis  over  hon«>9ty  : 
Tlic    Ii>;lit    is   (|Ucilpli(.(r;"  (|iiiMiolii'il   too   fs'  lirfltrrvT        •      • 
Lies  ifij/ii,  and  truth  liatli  ceased  her  face  to  show. 

'•  Wlien  will  the  day  dawn.  Lord,  for  which  he  waits 
Wiio  trusts  in  'I'luv?     T,o,  this  prolontfed  delay 
Destroys  all  hope  and  rohs  tiie  soul  of  life." 
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But  his  last  poems  were  all  prayers  —  bumble,  trust- 
ful, even  hopeful.  I  suppose  he  died  a  devout  and 
perfect  Christian." 

"  If  he  had  only  been  born  a  Greek,"  said  Tx>veilay. 
"  how  much  happier  his  mi<,dity  spirit  woul.l  have 
been !  ' ' 

"  And  how  much  greater  his  art.  That  holds  of 
Goethe,  too.  But  Goethe  fouglit  his  way  back  to  the 
pagan  standi)oint  —  for  a  time,  at  any  rate.  The 
old  gods  were  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  belonged 
to  them  in  spirit  always.     He  had  a  sunnier  heart. 
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He  was  never  morbid  —  a  good  man  of  business  p\on 

—  and  made  art  of  every  twini:"  of  emotion.  lie 
eouldn't  have  taken  his  country's  troubles  to  heart 
as  iMichehinjrelo  did,  and  let  them  eomc  between  him 
and  makiuj;  of  beautiful  things.  He  didn't  feel  as 
mueh  even  as  1  feel  about  Rome.  He  had  the  im- 
mense selfishness  and  sejf-eontrol  only  to  let  that 
dominate  him  whieh  he  thou<;ht  worth  while.  He 
was  never  obsessed  by  anything^  that  didn't  matter 

—  except  in  his  valiant  and  futile  attempt  to  learn 
to  paint.  Self-culture  was  his  god,  and  the  worhi 
might  go  to  rack  and  ruin  as  long  as  that  business 
didn't  stand  still.  If  only  Winekelraann  had  met 
him  at  Rome  instead  of  being  murdered  at  Trieste! 
Even  at  Rome,  which  hurts  me  and  makes  me  mad. 
because  I  see  the  mark  of  the  Unclean  Animal  over 
everything,  and  feel  it  is  only  a  rubbish-heap  now  — 
a  plate  of  bones  that  Time  has  gnawed  and  deserted 

—  even  at  Rome,  Goethe  was  just  himself.  When  he 
went  into  the  Forum  there  were  no  hysterics!  And 
his  eyes  were  as  much  upon  the  weeds,  for  that  im- 
mortal, primitive,  vegetable  form  that  he  was  after, 
as  they  were  upon  the  ruins.  He  lacked  what  they 
call  the  historical  sense  — the  pathos  of  history-  that 
overwhelms  Michelangelo  didn't  touch  him;  but  in- 
stead he  had  a  glorious,  sure  instinct  for  nature  and 
a  hatred  for  everything  intrinsically  hideous,  that 
made  him  turn  from  archaic  art  of  every  sort  and 
only  concern  himself  with  the  best  that  man  had 
made." 

"  Didn't  the  archaic  interest  him?  "  she  asked,  and 
Bertram  declared  that  it  did  not. 

i;ii;  LvoiuTiuii  or  iui  si'iuom  interests  a  creator  " 
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he  said.  "  For  (U)ftlic  art  clariti.'.l  lift,  and  li»dp.-d 
hill)  to  sro  (n-i-rythiiii:  in  its  true  pcrsjx'rtivo.  That 
was  what  the  much  mijrhtiiT  sold  of  .Mich.'lani,'('l«) 
never  reached  to.  lie  fretted  ahout  what  didn't  mat- 
ter a  l;iitton;  he  woulil  ha\e  scorned  (ioethe's  [ireoc- 
eiipation  with  science  as  foJly,  and  hchl  the  pa.ssin^' 
i»oiitical  trajrody  of  his  own  aire  a  thousand  times  more 
imi)ortaiit  than  any  discovery  of  the  principles  of 
lijrht.  or  a  startin<.'-point  for  frrcen  thinf^s. " 

"It  is  intercstin-r  to  read  «,'reat  minds  heforc 
:\licholan|^elo/'  said  Loveday.  "  Ruskin  detests 
him." 

"  Yes.  hecause  hosts  of  small  and  common  men  were 
hnl  astray  hy  him.  and  tried  1o  copy  the  work  of  his 
passion  without  feelin-  his  pas.sion  IIu.-,kin  oii4,'lil 
to  liave  understood.  Kcyuolds  came  here,  too.  and 
thou^dit  he  liked  the  seventeenth-century  ruhl)ish  bet- 
ter than  the  big  thinj^s!  (iuido  and  Baroccio  and 
Vasari  he  praised.  He  lield  John  of  Holo-rna  some- 
times pcreater  than  IMiclielan-rclo.  ]^ut  lie  appreci- 
a;ed  my  .Masaccio,  and  frlimjised  liLs  mijjrhtiness:  and, 
at  the  end.  he  came  to  the  riyht  and  proper  attitude 
and  set  ^Michelanfelo  above  them  all.  He  deliberately 
closed  his  public  career  with  that  sacred  name  on  his 
lips." 

"  That  was  tine."  said  J.oveday. 

They  spoke  of  Winekehnann  af:ain. 

"  I  blush  for  bein<r  rich  when  I  think  that  sucii  a 
man  was  poor,"  declared  the  painter.  "  The  im- 
mortal pajian  pretendin<r  to  be  a  Catholic  —  to  get  to 
Rome!  And  is  his  masterpiece  the  worse  because  its 
very  creation  demanded  that  ftretence  from  the  crea- 
tor?    You  can't  whitewash  it  or  talk  nonsense  about 
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it.     It  was  a  splendid  lie.  aiid  inauiiitiiTiitly  justilicd. 
It  stands  aiiioim  tlic  ur'aud  lies  of  history.'' 

Heforc  he  left  lice,  lit'  liaudi'd  her  a  slip  of  pajtcr. 
A  rliyiiic  for  ymir  poem  "  he  said.     "  A  .soiiiu't 
on  Michclaiitivlo's  '  Dawn.'     It  wa.s  made  a  Ion-:  tiiiif 
a>:(),  in  tin-  lirst  lioui-  that  I  ever  saw  it." 

He  left  her,  and  she  stood  on  the  stei)s  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  presently  and  read  it  to  the  uoise  of 
Florenee  sur^ang  through  the  i)ia/./.a. 

"Sister  of  twiliplit  chill  and  shuddcriiif;  air, 
i^trctched  desolate  upon  tlie  rack  of  morn; 
Thou  h(x>ded  jjrief  from  iiioiiiitain  iiiari)i<'  torn. 
Oazinj;  .sa<l-lid(l<'(l  im   the   sky's  despair. 
Wliile  the  ^'rey  stars,  like  tears,  descend  forlorn: 
Karth's  broken   lieart  and  man's  iinsh-epiiij.'  eare 
Wait  on  thy  pillow,  eryin>r  to  k'  Ixirne- — 
The  only  hlirden  thou  shalt  ever  bear. 
No    infant  lioln-   may  dream   on   tliy   deeji   breast; 
No  little  lip  may  s(H)the  with  infant  mijiht 
Thy   mouth's  inunortal   woe;    for  thee,  oppressed, 
Dawn   dim   epiphanies  beyond  all   li«;ht. 
Where  man's  long  ajrony  and  cry   for  rest 
But  torture  dayspriui?  into  darker  nifrjit." 

"Wliy,  I^veday  knew  not.  hut  the  soiniet,  instead 
of  bringing  baek  Buonarroti's  "  Dawn,"  awoke  tlie 
nienior\-  of  a  vanished  day,  and  she  stood  in  spirit 
and  looked  again  into  the  sweet,  liauntcd  eye.s  of  Bot- 
tieelli's  Venu.s.  Slie  told  lierself  that  the  pieturo 
stood  for  personal  tribulation,  and  would  evermo-e 
strike  sorrow's  chord  when  she  thought  upon  it.  The 
grief  of  tht>  marble  titans  was  the  world's  grief;  the 
little  Venus  echoed  her  own. 
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"  If  you  must  po  to  Cadeiiagpio,  you  must,"  said 
Bertram.  "  But  it's  all  Eiiplish  —  pure,  umidulter- 
ated,  solid,  couservative  En.<,dish,  with  a  church  and 
a  ehapiain,  and  f;olf  links,  and  everything  eomplete. " 
"  We  nnist.  Stella  has  a  great  personal  friend 
there,  and  the  chaplain  is  the  personal  friend's  hus- 
band." 

"  Como  is  a  vision  of  j,'lory,  and  the  \vallv.s  are  di- 
vine.    I  was  painting  there  two  years  ago,  and  I  met  a 
baki,  breezy,  brave  Briton  in  the  garden,  and  he  asked 
me  my  handicap.     For  a  moment  I  failed  to  under- 
•stand,  then  had  an  inspiration,  and  explained  that  I 
didn't  play  golf.     His  frank,  blue  eyes  roamed  over 
mountains  and  lake  and  grew  clouded.     '  Not  play 
golf?  '  he  a.sked  blankly.     '  Then  what  on  earth  do  von 
come  here  for?     This  is  golf  or  nothing!  '     I  broke  it 
to  him  that  I  was  a  professional  painter,  and  he  grew 
gentle  and  moderated  his  attack,  a.s  one  does  before 
those  of  weak  mind.     He  was  a  real  good  chap,  and 
the  others  were  all  the  same  — all  bald,  brave,  l)reezy, 
and  conservative.     And  the  dear  old  chaplain  was  the' 
baldest,   bravest,   breeziest    of    them    all.     Jolly,    re- 
actionary  men.     They   read   the   DalUj   Mall   in   the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening,  if  not  too  weary,  they 
read  the  Dailxj  Mail  again." 
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"  Arc  you  really  coming?  "  sli.'  asked.  "  I  sliould 
dearly  like  it.  Fiut  there's  not  the  least  rea.soji  why 
you  should." 

'•  I  luif^'ht  do  a  week  if  your  friends  won't  I)e  nasty 
to  nie.  Th.-y  are  <r,.ttin<;  jolly  restive.  They  dun't 
understand  our  frifnd.shii)  in  the  least  They  for^.-t 
how  wise  they  were  when  they  were  young.  There's 
a  eliff  in  the  Val  Sanagra  I  tried  to  do,  and  failed. 
I  want  it  for  a  picture,  and  might,  of  course,  try 
again." 

But  Mi.ss  Xeill-Savage  liked  it  little  when  she 
lieard  that  the  painter  was  coming  to  Como. 

"It's  not  the  place  for  him,"  she  said  —  "  or  the 
people.  He'll  be  bored,  and  then  ho '11  be  rude,  and 
doubtless  put  his  foot  in  it.  Besides,  what  does  he 
want  to  come  for?  " 

"To-jjaint  a  certain  thijig  in  the  Val  Sanagra," 
explained  I^oveday. 

Then  Annette  spoke : 

"  You  know  your  own  business,  my  dear,  and  I 
fancy  you  take  a  sort  of  stupid  pride  in  being  un- 
conventional, and  so  forth.  But  you'll  forgive  me  if 
I  say  it  is  a  pity.  You  are  putting  Stella  and  me  to 
a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Not 
that  we  mind;  only  is  it  right?  " 

"It's  absolutely  right,"  declared  Loveday,  but  her 
lip  shook  for  a  second. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  sisters  dise--^ed  her  with- 
out sympathy.  Indeed,  they  had  been  very  patient, 
but  their  patience  was  naturally,  exhausted. 

"  I  shall  write  as  strongly  as  I  can  to  Lady  Vane 
again,"  said  Annette. 

"  I  uua't  kiiow  — ijie  whole  thing  is  very  danger- 
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()\is  Jind  difficult.  Voii  rciiictiilicr  how  Sir  Ralj^^li's 
niollxT  answered  your  last  letter.  Slie  Ioul's  to  l)reak 
(ifT  the  match.  Tlii.s  will  only  lie  another  preti'.xt. 
She  nc\('r  liked  Loveday.  They  were  liound  to  he 
antipathetic.  And  if  you  can  make  tiie  man  .see  with 
her  eyes  -  -'' 

"  Italy's  ruined  her,"  declared  Annette.  ''  Italy 
and  this  wretched  painter  hetween  them.  Why  on 
earth  doesn't  Sir  Kalei:h  eoire  out  oi'  order  her 
liome?  " 

"  Because  he  doesn't  know  anythini:  whatever 
about  it.  Or  perhaps  —  it's  a  horrid  thoujiht  hut 
j)erhaps  he  docs  know  all  about  it,  and  is  giving'  Love- 
day  rope  enouiih  to  hanj;  herself  with." 

The  other  shook  her  head. 

"No-— no.  lie  isn't  tluii  sort.  He  certainly 
doesn't  know.  However,  I  shad'write  to  Lady  Vane. 
For  two  pins  I'd  write  to  her  son." 

"For  heaven's  Siike,  Annette  — !  You  see, 
when  it  comes  to  words,  there's  really  nothinfr  you 
<-an  say.  It's  only  a  mast  unconventional  sort  of 
friendship.     There's  no  attachment." 

"  There  must  be,"  said  the  younger.  "  A  man  — 
a  youn^',  busy,  ambitious  man  iike  Bertram  Danger- 
tield  wouldn't  dance  across  Italy  with  any  girl  for 
friendship.  And  you  know  what  Cadenaggio  is.  If 
they  go  careering  al)out  together  all  alone,  everybody 
in  the  hotel  will  be  talking.  There  are  sure  to  be 
people  there  who  know  of  Sir  Ralegh's  engagement. 
No,  I  shall  write,  and  write  strongly.  She  ought  to 
get  a  detinite  order  to  go  home,  and  if  Sir  Ralegh  is 
too  proud  to  send  it,  as  no  doubt  he  will  be,  then  the 
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"Why  not   write  to  him,  Aiinrlt.-.'  " 

Xo.  I  write  to  La.iy  V;iii.'.  Vo,,  ,.;,,i  write  to 
Adinini!  Clinrnfit  .  nowiie.  I  tell  you  fniiikly  tliitt  I 
think  it  would  he  a  ^'ood  thii!-,'  for  the  Vanes  if  this 
Mi^'ajxeiiieiit  was  broken  otf . " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Annette—  !  Do  he  eare- 
fiil.  It  is  not  for  us  to  think  abont  it.  We  may  he 
niini.i-  yoiin-  lives.  Suppose  that  happened,  ^md 
Loveday's  enreer  was  shattered?  " 

"It  woidd  he  h.T  own  fault  entirely.  I  m  feeling' 
cxeeedinfjly  bitter.  Our  visit  to  Italy  has  lar-.'ly 
been  spoiled  by  these  young  fooLs.  One  eaunot'iir- 
iiore  the  resi)onsihility." 

"  It  was  never  suj.'K'ested  (here  was  any." 

"  Hut  we  Very  soon  found  out  that  it  existed. 
And  I'm  not  at  all  sure  if  w..  did  right  to  do  nothiiii,'. 
It's  a  hateful  business  alto^'eth.'r,  and  shows  great 
.selfishness  and  bad  feeling,  in  my  oi)ini()n.  Siie  ean't 
really  he  wrapt  up  in  her  betrothed  —  otherwise  she 
would  not  gaily  go  on  stopping  out  here;  and  eertainlv 
she  w-ould  not  devote  all  her  time  to  another  man."" 

"  You  ean't  say  she  does  that.  She  works  fearfidly 
liard  ia  her  own  way  — at  culture  and  Italian,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Well,  there's  no  culture  at  Cadenaggio,"  declared 
Annette;  "  and  if  he  stops  a  day  over  the  week.  I  shall 
si)eak  to  dim.  I'm  old  enou-h  to  be  his  mother,  and 
I  shall  talk  very  straight  indeed,  and  not  minee 
words. ' ' 

"  He  doesn't  seem  to  realise  in  the  least." 
"  But  he  must  be  made  to  do  so.     These  artists  are 
all    half-baked    in   .some   directions.     They're   selfish, 
liariovv-iiiiuatu  vvreicues.     They  feel  in  an  oxagger- 
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ated  sort  of  ridiculous  way  about  everything  —  but 
other  people's  t'eelinj^K.  They  never  consider  them  in 
tlie  least.  So  lon<;  as  their  own  precious  nerves  and 
sensibilities  are  beinfr  pandered  to,  all  the  rest  ot 
mankind  may  po  hang.  In  fact,  they  are  a  very 
mixed  blessinfr,  and  certainly  no  blessinp:  at  all  to 
the  unfortunate  people  who  are  thrown  up  atrainst 
them.  And  I'd  tell  him  so  as  .soon  as  look  at  him. 
To  htar  him  talk  about  the  '  brave,  bald,  breezy  p]ng- 
lishmen  '  at  Cadenaggio  !  It's  so  supercilious  and 
insultinfr.  Especially  when  you  know  that  any  one 
of  them  would  be  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  if  it  came 
to  do'ng  anything  useful  and  heroic  and  gentle- 
manly! " 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 


I-V  THE  niu.s 

A  MOUNTAIN,  whose  suiiiniits  anj  highest  glens  were 
deej)  in  snow,  mse,  rent  and  jairged,  to  one  brooding 
eumuhis  that  hung  above  it  and  cuHed  on  the  bhie 
like  a  silver  dragon.  Presently  the  cloud  furled  its 
pinions  and  settled  upon  the  peak.  All  the  sky  was 
radiant  azure  save  for  the  great  cloud;  but  beneath 
it  one  passage  of  shado'v  si)read  across  the  sunlit 
snow  and  rippled  as  it  rose  and  fell  to  the  contours 
of  the  land.  There  life  fought  for  a  place  on  thf> 
mountain,  and  a  thin  pine  wood  fretted  the  snow, 
where  still  it  haunted  ravines  and  northern  faces  of 
cliffs;  while  below,  on  the  many  shoulders  of  the  threat 
peak,  whole  forests  basked  green  against  the  spurs 
and  crags  that  broke  from  their  verdancy  to  buttress 
the  earth  al)ove.  Mere  fell  precipices  until  the  lower 
hills  caught  them,  and  little  plateaux  hung  and  green 
slopes  nestled  on  tlie  ledges  of  stone.  Then,  by  a 
thousand  gentle  declivities,  there  spread  and  oozed 
through  every  valley  and  beneath  every  height  t!ie 
work  of  man.  terrace  upon  terrace,  step  upon  step. 
Now  the  trellises  of  his  vines  made  a  green  splendour 
of  every  knap  and  Icnoli.  and  his  olives  wound  their 
orchards,  like  a  grey  and  tattered  veil,  round  each 
turn  and  twist  of  the  hills;  while  breaking  from  the 
rolling  green,  like  n.'Sts  of  birds  or  wedges  of  brown 
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f^rcf^ati'd  alidiit  tlu'ir  little  white  or  rosy  canipauili. 
Here  the  ehestiiuts  lifted  tlu'ir  liritxhtness  to  the  ij;ir- 
dk'  of  the  pines;  here  atriun  swi'Mj;  (Mit  some  ^reat 
iiiarhle  erai:-  to  distrilnite  the  awful  Imrch-n  of  tlio 
moiuitain. 

Sunk  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  cup,  whos'  broken 
lip  was  a  vhiix  of  mountains,  whose  sides  were  chased 
and  fretted  with  forests  and  steep  phtces.  jeweUed  with 
hamlets,  j^loritied  witli  all  thi-  verdure  of  June,  there 
si)read  hlue  water:  and  round  the  lake's  miif^in,  like 
a  handful  of  bright  shells,  the  houses  elustered. 

The  hymn  of  iiiilit  was  ])ein<i'  sung  over  Italy. 

<ireat  cloud  nuisses  lumbered  up  presently  and  dis- 
charged their  burden  of  brightness  directly  upon 
C'omo.  Light  rather  than  rain  (hey  bore,  and  their 
splemlour  was  reflected  in  the  water  beneath  tliem, 
to  kill  the  blue  and  make  the  liipiid  mirror  shiue. 
This  tilni  of  brightness  spread  U|)on  tlic  sky-reflecting 
waters,  and  currents  of  wind  also  touched  them,  until 
the  deep  fluttered  into  transitory  darkness  at  their 
pressure.  The  last  enchanter  to  move  on  land  and 
lake  indift'erently  was  shadow;  and  more  wonderful 
than  the  refleotions  of  tlie  liglu.  there  wound  and 
stretched  wine-purple  stains  over  the  water,  where 
the  forms  of  the  high  clouds  were  flung  down  U[)on 
tlie  face  of  it.  They  seemed  jionderable,  and  sank 
from  the  surface  to  colour  the  very  de|)ths;  wlulc 
amid  their  patterns  and  stains  of  lapis-lazuli  the  sun 
shone  upon  the  lake  and  woke  rich  blues  and  greens, 
that  embroidered  the  shadow  shapes  with  tlie  netnork 
of  winding  enamels  and  followed  tiieir  changing  out- 
lines as  I  hey  spread  and  |)assed  aga  u.  Very  magical 
WIS   the   sleight    that   shadow   played    with    tiie   shore 
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also.  It,  fli'vv  over  fonsls  and  mountains,  liko  a  flock 
of  violet  birds;  it  hid  whole  villages  beneath  its 
gloom,  and  then  lifted  and  revealed  the  vanished 
places  auaiii  a^low  in  the  siinli<rht. 

lint  all  this  detail  ■■•nd  hannonious  .si)lendour  was 
as  nothing  to  the  in-;. mate  spirit  of  li<;ht  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  Light  quickened  noon,  and  throbbed 
thi-ough  the  veins  of  the  earth.  From  cloud  to  moun- 
tiiin,  J'rom  mountain  to  the  least  flower  that  homed 
thereon,  the  .sj.irit  forgot  nothing,  but  swept  land 
and  sky  with  a  presence  like  a  bloom  —  a  blessed 
aura  that  crowned  all  thin<:s  in  earth  and  heaven;  an 
inelVable  -lory  of  melting,  magic  blr.e  that  soaked 
all  matter  like  a  tincture,  and  spread  Demeter's  onn 
veil,  woven  df  violet  and  gentian,  between  Persephone 
and  evci'y  iwe  that  might  gaze  and  grow  dim  at  .sight 
of  her. 

"  It's  the  something  between,"  said  Bertram  to 
Loveday  — "  the  S(mn>thing  that  only  Turner  ever 
got.  It  l)eats  every  man  who  touches  Italy.  It's 
such  a  comfort  sometimes  to  look  at  things  you 
needn't  try  to  paint  —  impossible  miracles  like  this. 
Tiicn  you  can  just  be  hajipy;  i)ut  if  there's  a  picture, 
then  one  Ijc-rins  to  trouble." 

Loveday  ate  cherries  and  fanned  herself.  They  sat 
together  and  rested  abov(>  HrcLrlia,  on  the  should<-r  of 
l'nna-<irona.  They  ga/ed  down  upon  Como.  with 
Hcliagio  in  the  midst,  with  snowy  (irigna  towerinL' 
ai)()ve  N'arenna  on  their  left  hand  and  green  rrocione 
on  their  ri^lii. 

Loveday  reclined  in  a  nest  of  wild  flowers,  and  th(> 
l)lue  and  yellow,  purple  and  rose,  made  a  fair  setting 
for  her  in  licr  whitr  linen  dress. 
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"  Ton  minutes,"  he  said,  "  and  we're  off  again. 
And  you  are  (|uite  wrong  to  eat  those  cheiTics. 
You'll  want  them  more  at  the  top  than  you  do  now." 

"  Listen  to  the  bells,"  she  answered,  "  and  don't 
speak.  They're  so  diflVrent  to  our  formal  bells,  that 
always  seem  to  be  repeating  the  responses.  Thes(> 
talk  to  each  other  natui-ally  —  (piestion  and  answer 
—  and  seem  to  think  between."' 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  elimb. 

I  saw  heath  and  eye-bright  corning  \i\)  tlie  hill. 
They  put  me  in  mind  of  dear  old  llaldon." 

"  Did  they  ?  And  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
bo  put  in  mind  of  dear  old  llaldon  for?  "  ho  asked. 
Then  he  answered  him.self. 

"  But  I  know.  Wiien  I'm  in  Kngland  I  always 
welcome  a  twinkle  of  colour,  or  a  note  of  music,  or 
the  tlanh  oi  a  l)rown  eye  that  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Italy.     So  will  you  wlien  you  go  back." 

"  I  know  I  shall.  This  is  my  home.  I  feel  it 
more  and  more  every  day  and  every  hour.  I  cried 
■when  I  saw  Como  first." 

"  You're  not  the  fir.st  girl  who  has  done  that. 
You  lU'ver  found  nature  so  flagrantly  sentimental  be- 
fore, and  I  doubt  if  you  will  again." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  real,"  she  said.  "  I  was  writing 
to  Raleuh  last  nitrht,  and  tryiu"  to  describe  it,  and 
telling  him  that  The  lake  and  the  green  hills  and  grey 
mountains,  and  the  villages  and  churches  and  cy- 
presses and  sunshine  all  seemed  arranged  and 
planned  too  i)erfeetly  —  like  a  theatre.  It's  so 
thought  ou  —  to  the  very  oleanders  and  roses  aud 
weeping  willows  tumliling  into  the  water.  And  the 
great   grown  men   lishing  and  cateliiuir   tinv   tiiiyer- 
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lings,  that  oiitrht  to  br  put  h;u-k  to  grow  up;  and  the 
women  with  tht-ir  litth-  wooden  pattens,  that  whisper 
together  as  they  walk;  and  the  mulberries  and  corn 
and  maize  and  vine  and  olive  —  it's  all  like  happy 
light  opera  somehow.  One  feels  the  curtain  will  come 
down,  and  we  shall  tro  out  into  the  dark." 

"  Yes,  it's  unreal  till  you  know  it  far  better  tlian 
we  do.  Kven  in  storm,  with  t'lunder  rolling  over  tlie 
mountains  and  the  lake  running  in  waves  and  show- 
ing her  little  white  teeth,  there  is  nothing  impressive. 
It's  only  like  a  pretty  woman  in  a  temper." 

"  Yet  I've  never  seen  anything  so  obviously  and 
distractingly  lovely  in  my  life,"  admitted  Loveday. 
"  Never  was  a  flower  so  blue  as  the  mountains.  Will 
it  wear,  or  shall  I  get  tired  of  it  ?  " 

"  You'll  get  tired  of  it,"  he  prophesied.  "  The 
lake  is  too  assertive  and  rhetorical.  There  were  tears 
in  my  eyes,  too,  the  first  time  I  saw  it:  the  second 
time  I  kept  my  nerve;  the  third  time  —  this  time — 
I  yawned.  The  bitter  truth  about  Como  is  that  she 
can't  keep  up  the  force  of  her  first  ijnpaet.  You 
might  cotnpare  her  to  fine,  light  nnisic,  a.s  you  say  — 
wholly  delightful  and  all  that  many  men  have  the 
power  to  appreciate.  But  there  is  scenery,  as  there 
is  art,  in  the  austere  air  of  which  only  those  can  live 
■who  come  with  long  apprenticeship  and  prayer  and 
fpsting.  You  don  't  get  a  really  swagger  taste  in  art 
without  working  for  it;  and  more  you  do  in  nature. 
But  people  work  at  art;  they  don't  work  at  na- 
ture. The  critics  sneer  at  artists  who  work  at  nature 
There  arc  leading  novelists  who  think  a  country  walk 
Ls  only  an  excuse  for  talking,  and  keeping  their  own 
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but.  that's  all.  No  (loul)t  Como  wins  a  sontinicntal 
throb  from  every  soul  who  sees  it  for  tho  first  timo; 
but  tho  people  who  come  back  to  it  airaiu  ;.i)«l  airaiu 
and  arc  satisfied  with  it  are  not  eounoisseurs  of 
nature." 

"  Perhaps  the  Swiss  lakes  are  sterner?  Tiiis  is  a 
lovely  toy,  anvway,  if  it  is  nothin-r  more,  and  I  don't 
feel  I  shall  ever  see  anythinj,'  so  dear  and  yvntle  and 
sweet  aujain.  I  passed  a  little  funeral  yesterday,  and 
even  death  seemed  a  part  of  the  picture.  One  would 
have  thought  a  funeral  a  false  note  and  merely  bad 
taste  here;  hut  it  fitted  in.  Death  was  no  kin;:  of 
terrors.  I  se(>med  to  see  him  as  a  ^'racious  figun; 
showing  some  worn-out  human  child  a  shady  corner 
where  she  might  li*  down  and  sleep." 
113  smiled. 

"Yes  —  we  laugh  at  superstition,  forgive  every- 
body everything,  sympathise  with  the  smugirlers  who 
fry  to  get  tobacco  and  salt  acro.ss  the  mountain,  ami 
eopy  the  people,  even  to  these  hemp  slippers  we're 
wearing. 

"  I  want  to  go  on  jnaking  believe  —  I  never  want 
to  wake  un."  declared  Loveday ;  but  she  sitrhed  as 
she  spoke,  for  she  km  \v  that  she  had  wakened  up. 

This  man  was  her  life,  but  must  forever  remain 
outside  it.  The  great  discovery  had  not  burst  upon 
her,  or  .she  might  have  tied  before  it  and  escajied  the 
full  heart  of  the  storm;  l)ut  it  had  crept  ui)on  her, 
so  gradually  and  surely  that  the  pioeess  was  un- 
observed and  its  incidence  unmark. d.  Lookins  back, 
she  could  not  tell  when  the  truth  had  taken  shape 
and  stared  into  her  heart  with  unsleeping  eyes.  It 
had  been  born  so  slnwlv  tli-i.t  th.e  vei-v  \'ny<.n  -.-'.f!  <j..!!-.. 
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stance  of  it  wcw  not  appreciated  iu  tlie  niakiiif?. 
Sonietitne.s  she  felt  as  though  it  was  only  when  he 
wern  away  to  Siena  that  she  had  really  beirun  to  like 
hiia:  and  sometijies  she  looked  hack,  alon-r  the  line 
of  iroldeu  hours  that  she  had  passed  beside  him,  and 
guessed  that  she  had  he,  n  lovinir  hini  ever  since  she 
oame  into  Italy.  But  this  was  not  so.  A  psyoholo- 
gist  possessing  power  to  trace  the  friendship  would 
have  set  his  finger  on  this  mountain  meadow  where 
Loveday  now  sat ;  he  would  have  listened  to  her  sigh 
and  looked  into  her  eyes  that  were  looking  at  the 
man.  It  did  not  signify  that  she  ate  cnerries  and  he 
gnljied  Chianti  from  a  flauon:  that  was  the  moment 
when,  out  of  mist  and  uncertainty,  delicate  que.stion- 
ings  and  stout  self-assurances  that  no  such  thing 
could  hapi)en  to  a  betrothed  woman  who  loved  hira. 
And  had  .i  cheiry-tree  in  fulness  of  time  sprung  from 
a  stone  that  siie  cast  away,  it  might  have  stood  to  mark 
the  very  temple  of  the  new-:)orn  passion,  and  in  years 
to  come  lift  its  sheaf  of  snow  and  sparkle  of  hlood-red 
fruit  above  the  spot  where  young  Loveday 's  heart  was 
lost. 

She  gave  a  little  gasj),  stared  at  Bertram  as  though 
he  were  a  stranger,  then  turned  from  him  and  burie.l 
her  brown  face  in  the  grass  and  wept. 

lie  divined  that  she  was  crying,  but  dreamed  no^ 
of  the  reason.  He  smiled  to  himself.  "  Just  like  a 
girl,"  he  thought,  "  to  choose  ai)solutely  the  wrong 
place  in  the  conversation  for  teai-s!  "  Then  he  got 
up  and  took  tlie  knapsack,  and  left  her. 

"I've  drunk  the  Chianti,"  he  said,  "and  Tm 
going  to  rinse  the  flask  and  lill  it  with  water  at  the 
iuuuluui  down  here.     lii  be  back  lu  a  minute.     Then 
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we'll  push  on.  We  iiuist  j^et  to  that  streak  oi"  snow, 
or  fx'rish  in  the  attempt." 

Slie  inatle  no  au.swer,  and  he  loft  lier  for  half  an  hour. 
But  she  liad  started  to  eliinl)  when  he  returned,  and 
he  overlook  her  fivi"  luuidred  feet  hij,du*r  up.  Then 
he  strove  to  In-iuhten  \\rr  tlioughts. 

"  Wlieii  you  loolc  at  the  kin'j;donis  outspread  like 
this,  you  feel  vexed  with  tiiose  art  critics  who  will 
have  it  that  art  can  teach  nature  such  a  lot,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  you'll  tell  me  I'm  contradiotinj;  myself;  hut 
that  don't  matter.  The  ideal  mu.st  ho  rooted  in  tlie 
real :  we  must  he  kind  to  this  many-coloured,  wonder- 
ful dust,  for  the  dii.st  is  tiie  •jroat-^roat-ii'reat-^rand- 
fatlier  of  us  all.  The  chalice  that  liolds  the  wine  of  all 
life  is  dust.  Every  seed  of  man  and  beast  and  flower 
has  got  to  be  jilanted  in  it.  Without  earth,  all  seed 
nuizht  as  well  he  stone.  We  are  the  children  of  earth 
and  water  and  the  urandchildreu  of  tire  —  the  same 
stuff  that  lioes  to  make  these  mountains  and  tins  lake. 
And  .so  are  the  lilies,  and  the  gazelle,  and  the  h"  'y.n'd, 
and  everything  in  tiie  world  that  is  lovely.  And  X- 
ture's  always  at  her  potter's  wheel,  moulding  and  re- 
moulding, sweeping  away,  tryimx  airain,  working  out 
blinii  alleys,  then  conung  back  to  the  main  road. 
Why  evolution  maddens  Nietzsche  and  his  di.sciples, 
T  cannot  guess.  Tt  ought  to  have  boon  tb.o  sword 
in  his  hand:  ami  if  he  discovered  it,  he  would 
have  seen  it  was  wortli  his  own  fetich  of  eternal  re- 
currence a  thousand  times  over.  You  can  trace  it 
through  and  through  art,  and  tlie  Ruler  Art  is  just 
as  logically  an  outcome  of  sound  steps  taken  in  the 
dawn  of  things  as  the  'Have  Art  is  the  outcome  of  false 
.steps.     Nietzsclie  sneers  at  Darwin  and  Si>encer.  and 
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never  had  the  eourape  to  eont'oss  to  himself  that  his 
Supcniiau  could  not  have  come  to  fiim,  until  he  found 
hiuLstif  on  the  road  those  pioneers  had  hlazed." 

He  broke  oiY,  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  rattled 
on  aj^ain : 

"  Most  of  the  swell  writers  in  Englantl  arc  eom- 
mittint;  the  sin  against  the  Holy  <;host,  and  only  nsing 
art  for  {)roi)aj:anda  nowadays.  Tlie  nii<rhtiest  men 
never  did  that,  and  never  will.  It's  an  awfully  se- 
rious si.irn,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  every  -jreat 
ma.sterpiece  preaches,  hut  no  artist  oujxht  to  be  a 
preacher.  In  p]nf?land  they  preach  eternal  sermons 
on  the  stage  and  in  their  novels,  and  call  it  realism ! 
They  are  after  the  truth  — a  fearful  thing  — a  starv- 
ing, petrifying  thing  — a  mare's  nest  — the  death  of 
art." 

"  Nietzsche  declares  art  is  with  us  that  we  should 
not  perish  through  truth,"  said  Loveday. 

She  had  not  spoken  since  he  returned  to  her in- 
deed, he  had  not  given  her  a  chance  to  do  so.  Her 
voice  fluttered  a  little. 

"  Of  course  he  does.  Because  he  knows  that  truth 
is  in  another  category.  Truth  doesn't  belong  to 
masterpieces.  Is  mighty  music  true?  Is  Greek 
tragedy  true?  Is  Swinburne  true?  Ax-e  this  lake 
and  th.^se  mountains  true?  Yon  didn't  say  'How 
true  '  to  Michelangelo's  '  Dawn.'  The  real  masters, 
whatever  their  medium,  knew  that  beauty  was 
greater  than  truth;  but  this  generation  says,  •Beauty 
is  truth,  truth  beauty'  ;  it  talks  about  the  'beauty 
of  ugliness';  I  wonder  it  doesn't  talk  about  the 
'  ugliness  of  beauty.'  Of  course,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
til  ill  may  be  ueautiiul;  and  so  may  a  lie;  but  art  is 
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jibovf  truth,  jiiNt  iiN  ctliics  is  aljovc  <:()0(1  or  cvi!,  ami 
Nature  almvc  kimlni'ss  or  i-ruflty." 

"  I  thcu^'ht  notliiiig  fouM  Ik*  greater  than  truth," 
she  said. 

"  Even  if  it  were  so,  truth  is  dean  out  of  roach  For 
vcr>'  trood  reasons,"  lie  answered,  "  and  llie  thing 
that  our  swajx^cr  arti.sts  irive  us  to-<iay  is  no  more  the 
whole  truth  of  lifi-  than  our  side  is  the  whole  truth  of 
till'  Jiioon.  r>y  artists,  F  incan  the  writers  —  the 
novrl-wi'itcr.s  and  dramatists,  hccausc  my  eraft  has 
.stopped  thinking'  altout'tlier.  and  the  best  of  us  are 
only  house  decorators.  Tliey  never  try  to  say  any- 
thinj;  at  all  —  no  douht  because  tliey've  <.'ot  nothing' 
to  say.  But  the  writers  —  the  '  realists  ' — 'the  men 
who  paint  the  woe  of  the  world  and  sit  like  Jonahs  on 
their  mitldens  and  ery  naked  misery,  and  laugh  or 
sneer  at  the  rationalists  and  moral  leaLruers  and  eui^en- 
ists  and  men  of  science  and  all  the  brave  peojile  who 
are  trying  to  do  something  —  these  image-brcakcr.s, 
who  shudder  at  idealism  in  every  shape  or  form,  and 
give  us  their  dust  and  ashes  and  say,  *  This  is  the 
truth,  and  there's  nothing  greater  '  —  I  tell  you  that 
they  are  voices  in  the  wiiul.  There  are  a  hundred 
things  greater  than  the  deepest  truth  we  shall  ever 
hear  fi'om  them," 

"  Faith  aiul  hope  are  greater,  perhaj^s,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  and  love,  and  the  anti(pu"  spirit.  I'oetry  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  wiiole  world  —  jiot  in  tiie 
limited  sense  of  writing  or  painting  or  nuisic,  but  in 
the  grand,  universal  sense  of  living.  Every  life  is 
a  poeui,  and  the  least  life  is  greater  in  its  iua,jest,v  and 
dominion  than  the  miglitiesi  (pit',  or  fresco,  or  sym- 
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licaiitifiil  work!  Vli.il  iiii'diuin  corniJari's  with  yoiir 
own  (lays  and  months  and  years!  " 

"  \Vi'  can  all  ho  artists  at  that  rate  —  conscious  (ir 
lUiconscioiis,"  she  answered;  "hut  thitik  wliat  the 
days  and  Tiionths  and  years  of  most  people  amount 
to.  Tliiiik  what  sort  of  material  they  art'  to  make  a 
lu'autiful  i)oem.  And  tlu-se  writers  you  talk  ahout 
.so  impatiently  —  they  feel  tliat.  They  are  idealists, 
whether  they  hate  the  word  or  not,  hecause  they  want 
everyiiody's  life  to  have  the  possihilities  of  heauty  ; 
and  they  try  to  stiow  the  world  that  the  material  for 
l)eauty-makin<f  isn't  fairly  divided." 

But  he  would  not  praut  even  this. 

"  They  have  no  imaiiination  to  see  that  different 
orders  of  men,  deriveil  from  different  ancestry,  need 
ditVerent  hap[)iness,  and  not  the  same  happiness. 
They  talk  ahout  e(|uality;  Init  the  poor  don't  want 
eipiality;  they  only  want  their  own  ideals,  not  our.s; 
and  we  must  he  firm  theiv,  or  wt.  head  straight  for 
anarchy.  You  think  it  "s  easy  for  a  rich  jrirl,  like 
you,  and  a  ricli  man,  like  me,  to  make  poetry  of  our 
lives,  as  we  ar.  doing;  hut  it's  harder  for  us  than 
for  them  really,  hevause  we  are  hetter  endowed  and 
admit  far  higher  .standards.  Art  and  life  demand 
more  from  us — 'more  self-denial,  more  patience,  more 
hravery  to  face  difficult  aiid  dangerous  things.  Oidy 
the  i)Oor  are  free." 

"  The  Socialists  would  call  that  cant,"  .she  said. 
"  They  declare  that  there's  nothing  in  hlood,  and 
that  money  and  education  make  all  the  difference." 

"  But  they  know  hetter  in  their  hearts.  They 
know  that  the  great  spirits,  sent   into  the   world  to 
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poor  oonlil  not  licnr.  '  It  is  the  top  of  tlio  nioiiiitain 
tliiit  the  liiilitiiiiij:  striki's.'  Of  course,  l)lood  's 
nonsense,  iiiid  the  hi^  men  spring  more  often  from 
the  soil  th;in  from  the  ancient  lines.  Aristocracy 
belon^'s  to  the  soul  of  iiuin,  not  liis  carcase.  But  the 
poor  in  spirit  —  Christ  blessed  them;  and  I  think,  if 
any  deserve  blessiiijr,  it  is  the  rich  in  spirit  —  tlie 
trifted  ones  —  the  creators  —  they  who,  out  of  their 
wealth,  pour  ceaselessly  for  those  who  lack  it ;  who 
wear  tliemselves  out  for  the  joy  of  the  world  ;  who  ^ive 
and  ^'iv(>  and  give  and  weary  never,  like  the  fountain, 
or  tiie  musici  of  the  tr-'es.  They  are  al)Ove  earthly  pay- 
ments: you  cannot  re(*omi)ense  them:  you  can  only 
bless  tliem.  And  tlie  artists  come  first  and  liighest  in 
that  band  —  the  brave  artists,  with  faces  that  smile 
and  hidden  hearts  that  throb  under  tlie  awful  demands 
of  their  .Mistress.  Are  these  men  to  dwell  in  tlie  huts 
of  Socialism  with  the  herd?  Are  they  to  be  de- 
nied everythin<r  the  world  can  give  them  and  made 
to  share  the  ideal  of  slaves?  " 

He  flun','  himself  down  where  a  stunted  whitethorn 
made  a  little  shadow  on  the  .sun-scorched  hill. 

"  I'm  empty;  I  must  eat,"  he  said;  "  and  so  nuist 
you.'' 

But  she  was  interested  now,  and  not  hungry. 
While  he  spread  the  lunclieon  she  asked  another 
(piestiou : 

"  Mustn't  art  have  anything  to  do  with  ugli- 
ness? "  .she  asked. 

"  Art  may  interpret  ugliness.  Given  the  artist 
great  enough  to  handle  them,  all  things  are  within 
her  province.  Then  ngliness  c»  .ses  to  be  the  word. 
Take    Gauguin's    Tahiti    women — solemn,    archaic 
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lumps  of  red  oartli.  I  urulcrstiind  what  ho  mi'ant  hy 
tlit'iii  aud  honour  liis  purpose.  You  can  be  «rri'at"r 
than  u^'lin.'ss,  just  as  you  can  he  ijreater  than  henuty. 
You  can  rise  aljove  U'^diriess  or  beauty.  But  to  me  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  foreV"r,  and  to  bo  a  thin<;  of 
u^'Iine■^s  is  not.  That's  a  terrilily  severe  tost  —  the 
ett-rnal  joy.  A  work  of  art  that  can  ride  over  the 
storms  of  centuries  and  still  frive  joy  to  the  finest 
tasto  is  never  ujily.  But  it  is  the  rarest  thint;  in  the 
world.  Evolution  tiudits  a^'ainst  such  a  work.  Boo- 
thoven  is  called  milk  for  babes  by  modern  connois- 
seurs of  the  hi^'hest  that  music  is  supposed  to  have 
reached;  and  there  are  apparently  sane  men  writint? 
who  would  burn  everything  in  the  National  (lallery 
and  start  au'ain  —  with  the  post-impressionists.  I 
sui){)ose  they  Mould  also  grind  all  marble  to  dust  until 
Rodin  carve<;  it." 

"  A  work  of  art  must  be  pretty  wonuerfnl  to  keep 
its  head  up,  even  for  a  century  or  two?  "  she  asked 
him. 

Bertram  agreed  with  her. 

"  But  remember  that  it  is  not  :;ruth  that  saves  it," 
he  said.  "  This  twaddle  about  remorseless  truth  is 
pettifog^'ing  —  a  mere  wild-goose  chase.  Another 
thing:  there's  a  deadly  distrust  of 'Science  among 
artists,  as  a  rule  —  an  instim  tive  hatred  of  it.  I  hate 
to  hear  artists  snapi)ing  and  snarling  at  Science 
—  as  the  Church  used  to  do  —  and  just  as  fruitlessly. 
The  last  word  on  this  earth  will  always  be  spoken  by 
Science,  and  if  Art  or  Science  had  to  pack  up  and 
leave  the  planet,  it  wouldn't  be  Science.  She  doesn't 
understand  us ;  but  she 's  always  respectful  and  polite 
to  us." 
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lie   ate    aiui    dratik,    and    iiiadc    Lovrday    .-at    and 

drink. 

"  Truth-soekcrs  in  ai't  arc  a   liorc  to  yon,  Ihcn? 

.she  asked. 

"  A  very  ixreat  lioro,"  ho  adniittcd.  "  Thoy  are 
like  besiinners  i-i.-kinu'  over  a  niMiisti-heai) :  they 
d(.n"t  know  wiiat  to  take  and  what  to  U-ave.  So  they 
l)af,'  the  h)t,  and  give  you  everytliin-,',  down  to  the 
dust  of  the  cinders,  and  the  broken  botth's,  and  tlie 
0(U)urs,  and  call  the  result  '  truth.'  They  are  wrl- 
conie  to  sueli  truth;  but  tli.  y  are  not  welcome  to  tlie 
lie  of  calling  such  truth  beauty." 

■•  Tliey  arc  honest,  all  th-  same,  and  hi  'ieadly 
.arnest,''  she  said.  "  The  grim  earnest  of  their 
works  is  tl.e  .a  utest  thinu-  in  them." 

"  'Wvy  are  children  of  this  generation  —  unlike  VS 
who  belong  to  the  past.  They  are  little  ^vorms  gnaw- 
ing tlic  core  of  the  time;  and  I'm  sorry  for  them. 
Euskin  said  that  the  mass  of  society  was  made  up  of 
morbid  thiidars  and  miserable  workers.  .\nd  that 
was  iiftv  years  ago.  What  would  he  say  to-day? 
Of  course,  the  rich  we  have  always  with  us  —  the 
})rainless,   heartless,  worthless  rich,  who  don't  think 

^.norbidly  or  otluTwise,  and  the  cheerful  loafers,  as 

\v<-U  as  the  miserable  workers,  and  tlie  envious  and 
til,,  jealous  and  the  sulky  workers.  But  our  artists 
are  jr-st  as  morbid  and  seniimental  ami  se!t-.-(,nseious 
as  tb.e  people  they  write  about.  Tliey  are  in  it  and 
(,f  it.  Where  the  old  order  is  dying  and  rotting; 
where  faith  is  the  melting-pot;  wh.Te  the  horizon  is 
dai'k  witii  strife  and  l)itterness  ai'd  class  i)r*judice 
and  sex  war,  tli>  i-e  must  be  nioi'biility.  We  are  fast 
-eitiu"  to  I'ne  time  when  tins  m(U'bidity  is  going  to 
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mako  Knp;lc)n(l  jolly  il!  —  perhaps  an  invalid  for  the 
rest  of  her  natural  life.  And  she's  t^ettiug  the 
wronLT  doetorinfr.  They're  giving  her  liniment,  and 
she  wants  piils.  But  it  may  lu-  old  a<,'e,  and,  of  course, 
you  can't  do  much  for  that." 

"  IIow  glorious  if  Art,  with  a  liig  A,  could  make 
her  youufj:  attain  !  "  cried  Loveday. 

"  Alt  will  Jicver  liave  a  serious  voice  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  i^s  it  is,"  he  answered;  "  and  T.  for 
one,  liate  to  see  men,  who  have  proved  themselves 
jri'eat  r.rtists,  standing  on  tubs  in  a  row  with  profes- 
sional ))oliticiaus  and  publicists,  and  shouting  their 
nostrums  in  the  fair,  with  the  (piacks,  and  joining  the 
chorus  of  public  men  who  yelp  tlie  passing  hour. 
They  oupht  to  be  doing  tln-ii'  own  work,  which  is 
better. 

"  The  Greek  artists  all  added  something  to  their 
lives,"  she  arj.'-ued.  ''  They  did)i"t  live  in  thtir 
studies  and  studios.  They  fought  for  their  country 
and  took  a  h  a<iinLr  place  in  atfairs.  lMichelani_'elo 
dii.hrt  mind  buildinj:;  wal's  to  keep  her  enemies  out 
of  l''ii'en/e.  'i'hen  wiiy  shouhln't  artists  do  some- 
thing to  nuke  Knidand  stronirm-  and  wiser,  if  they 
can '.' 

"  It's  the  times,"  he  answered.  ''  We  are  all 
specialists  now.  Life  was  a  simple,  ingenuous,  glori- 
ous thing  in  (he  (ioiden  Ago.  Now  it's  neither 
simple  nor  ingenuous  —  though  still  glorious.  .Eschy- 
lus  fought  at  Salamis.  but  Tennyson  didn't  ixo  to 
the  Crimea.  Thucydides  was  admiral  of  a  fleet  in 
Thrace;  but  if  we  a.sked  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  to  take 
over  a  cruiser  srpiadvon  when  we  next  go  fighting  — 
well,  perhaps  lie  nnght  —  for  the  sake  of  the  expert- 
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cnce;  Imt  T  don't  think  he  would.  He'd  ho  too  busy 
about  thin<rs  that  mattered  moro.  Fifth-century 
Athens  was  different.  The  times  have  dejienerated. 
Our  artists  talk  about  anythin<:  and  everything:  but 
how  many  thintis  would  they  fight  for?  How  many 
would  they  even  pay  other  people  to  fi<j:ht  for? 
M<'n  don't  go  faee  to  faeo  with  men.  to  drag  art  out 
of  them  nowadays  —  not  even  as  Dieketis  did.  They 
concoct  their  human  being's  in  the  study.  They  are 
all  pessimists  and  fly  from  optimism.  The  '  intellef- 
tuals  '  would  prohab-ly  aiiree  without  division  that 
an  optimist  nuist  bo,  'v  iho  fact  itself,  weak-minded. 
The  times  have  chang<^d,  and  only  the  very  greatest 
men,  or  the  very  greatest  fools,  can  plaeidlv  endure 
their  own  times.  But  our  *  intellectuals  '  are  neither, 
so  they  can't  endure  them.  They  either  freeze  into 
mere  ice,  and  reflect  existence  through  their  own  chill 
temperaments;  or  become  sentimental  about  life,  and 
sob  over  the  sprained  ankle  of  a  daddy-long-legs;  or 
dive  and  burrow  and  wriggle  away  from  reality  into 
the  moonlit  loveliness  of  Irish  dreaming." 

"  I'm  sure  our  own  time  is  the  best  for  us,"  said 
Loveday.     "  But  net  because  we  are  fools." 

"  Xo;  because  it's  the  same  time,"  he  answered  in- 
stantly. "  Any  time  would  have  been  the  best  for 
me  that  found  you  in  the  world." 

But  the  gravity  of  the  statement  and  its  chivalry 
were  disarmed  by  his  apparent  flippant  indifference. 
Thry  ate  and  made  merry;  and  presently  ancient 
rocks,  that  seldom  echoed  to  any  sound  save  thunder, 
sent  back  their  laughter  to  them  from  a  steep  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

I'ROMETHEUS 

A  GREAT  scarp  broko  out  of  the  green  mountain, 
lit'teil  its  crest  raggedly,  then  tVll  forward  by  savage 
steps,  each  steeper  than  the  last,  until  starkly  it 
dropped  to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  torrent  bed 
beneath.  Here  it  seemed  that  the  unsleeping  water 
had  bored  the  elitt'  and  fretted  away  its  marble  bases, 
for  the  rocks  overhung  fearfully,  with  the  threat  of 
jjeril  that  belongs  by  implication  to  such  places.  The 
r.lifVe  «-(irp  «('r>rod  vi*^h  da''ker  '^a«sa"'^s  uuon  the  crev. 
and  each  step  and  cleft  of  them  supported  a  young 
chestnut  tree,  rowan,  or  horn-beam.  Beyond  the 
crag  towered  Crocione,  with  precipices  dragged  round 
it  like  a  garment,  and  its  crown  in  clouds;  while  far 
below  stood  the  brown  hamlet  of  Granola  about  a 
red  church  tower. 

The  river,  shrunk  to  a  crystal  thread  laced  with 
foam,  twined  through  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  where 
all  was  a  litter  of  mighty  rocks  and  green  things 
fringing  them.  The  waters  shouted  to  the  hills,  and 
they  lifted  their  echoes  higher  and  higher,  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  the  last  whisper  died  beneath  the 
summits  of  the  mountains.  In  the  valley,  among  the 
grey  and  green  acclivities,  there  stared  out  torn,  worn 
patches,    like    rusty    wounds    upon   the   hills.     They 

in;irL'Pi1     irlipro    pliM  rr-(i:)l     burners    biboiired-    s1ritH>ed 
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the  pelt  of  the  bnisli,  and  cale-iiicd  tlicir  wood.  A 
feather  of  smuke  swiinir  out  beneath  the  naked  spaees, 
and  ahovt>  tlieni.  jierrlu'd  on  the  wrinkled  necks  of 
the  heights,  a  few  lonely  homes  elniiir  tot!;etlier.  The 
tassels  of  the  chest nnt  were  hreakinu'  into  flower,  mile 
upon  mile;  the  roliiuiu  also  hunt:  out  sweet,  white 
tresses;  anil  every  dene  and  dinirli'  and  scrap  of 
standing  hay  was  a  f'-ast  rf  flowers. 

In  a  fjreat  litter  of  boulders  —  MUiri)le  and  ^M'anite 
—  Bertram  Dan^erfield  set  up  liLs  easel,  while  Love- 
day  roamed  and  gathered  beech  fern  and  wine-col- 
oured columbines.  She  grew  tired  presently,  and  re- 
turneJ  ~  see  him  making  a  laru'e,  water-colour 
|)ainti  ,  "  tlie  elilf-face.  Silently,  she  watched  I'lm 
work. 

'■  I've  ei'i'cilied  i\n'  LiLiht-Brinu'er  here  in  my 
mind.  This  ]ireeipice  suggested  the  picture.  It  is 
one  of  those  frowning  things  tliat  sting  the  nerves. 
Here,  ui)on  this  I)eautiful  limestone,  I  shall  chain 
Trometlieus.  Yoii  feel  that  the  dii-ect  sunshine  al- 
most makes  the  cliff  I'ed  hot.  lie  sprawls  under  the 
irlare  with  his  cliains  fastened  to  great  bolts  wedue*! 
into  the  rock.  The  thing  is  to  suggest  his  uncon- 
(pierable  life  pitted  against  these  uncon(jueralile 
forces.  Bi'neath  him  this  cavity  yawns,  and  you  can 
feel  that  it  is  bottondess;  aliove  hiiu  you  laiow  the 
crag  ceases,  so  that  he  is  huny'  liei'e  for  the  day  to 
roast  and  the  night  to  fri-eze.  Only  two  sparks  of 
life  share  tlie  scene  with  liiiu.  In  tliat  glimpse  of 
hard,  blue  sky  on  the  left,  wbei-e  a  needle  of  liie  rock 
.iiits  forward,  there  lurehes  tlie  vulture;  ;ind  beneath 
his  fet't,  as  thouuh  it  would  throw  a  shadow  on  tt'cm 
and  cool  them  it   it  e'luld,  1  have  put  a  great  ins  — 
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the  loveliest  flower  that  ever  I  saw  —  a  wonderful, 
billowy  tiling,  v.itli  petals  that  looked  as  though  they 
were  lUiulo  from  mother-of-pearl.  It  comes  from  sun- 
seorehed  mountains  in  Syria,  hut  I  found  it  happy 
in  a  garden  at  Florence,  and  |iaintcd  it  witli  joy  for 
this  work." 

it  will  be  a  glorious,  sad,  solemn  picture  if  you 
do  i'rometheus  right,"  said  Loveday. 

"  His  head,  is  the  hard  thing.  One  thinks  of  the 
Laoeoon,  hut  that's  not  my  idea.  There  will  be  no 
agony,  rather  the  pride  and  patience  of  a  demi-god 
—  in  the  urip  of  one  stronger  than  himself.  I  got 
a  soldier  of  the  King  of  Italy's  bodyguard  for  the  fig- 
ure—a splendid  man  —  and  I  arranged  a  sloping 
board  and  chains  and  everything.  He  hated  it.  It 
really  was  torment.  lie  eould  onb'  endure  five  or 
bIx  minutes  at  a  time.  But  I  made  it  worth  his  while, 
and  it  was  worth  mine.  I  saw  the  face  in  a  dream 
two  nights  ago.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  if  I  can 
do  it.  I've  soaked  myself  in  the  poets,  of  course. 
The  -writing  nvm  can  do  such  a  lot  we  can't  —  I  get 
jealous  of  them  sometimes.  But  still  we  can  do  some 
thing.s  they  can't." 

"  I  should  think  you  could!  "  declared  Lovedny. 

He  stopped  presently,  set  his  picture  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  and  smoked  a  cigarette.  Then  he  worked  on, 
while  Loveday  ate  her  lunch,  and  lat-r,  when  the  light 
had  shifted  and  he  eould  do  no  more,  they  tramped 
home  toirether  by  many  a  step  and  slope  from  the 
pines  to  the  chestnuts  and  from  the  chestnuts  to  the 
cherries  and  olives  and  dancing  vine.  Xeitiier  was 
talkative  to-day,  but  both  were  occupied  with  many 
thoughts. 
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That  ni^ht  a  brilliaiu'o  ot  uuninor  lightninjr  lit  tho 
sky.  To  the  zenith  rolled  pallid  euiiiuli  stiii  of  a 
ghostly  whiie,  though  in  the  darkness  beyond  them 
stars  were  shi'nng.  Below  these  pale  masses  spread 
tattered  hlaek  vapours  to  the  crowns  of  the  moun- 
tains. Here  was  a  theatre  for  the  lightning,  and  it 
frolicked  and  flashed  gold  out  of  the  dark  clouds 
and  lit  the  white  ones  to  pure  rose.  As  niu^ht  thick- 
ened. Ih"  splendour  of  the  sky  was  extreme.  But  no 
rain  fell,  and  tlie  silem'c  between  the  thunderclaps 
was  only  broken  by  prattle  of  voices  in  the  verandah 
of  tlie  hotel.  T'nder  the  trees  of  the  garden  fire-flies 
stole.  fla:;hed  their  tiny  lights  against  the  lightninix, 
and  reminded  Loveday  of  the  past.  Florence  already 
seemed  sunk  in  far-off  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

LUVEDAY   TO  RALEGH 

"  CadenaggiO,  Sinxhy. 
.'*  My  hkar  KaiJ'X.h, 

"  I  am  (IrciKlliiUy  slartlcd  by  your  letter,  and, 
1  siipposf,  ought  to  1)1'  quite  erushed  by  a  eritieism 
ho  severe.  Hut  it  is  a  fact  that  out  liere,  so  far  from 
you,  there  is  an  uiirejility  about  these  hard  sayings  — 
I  suppose  because  I  don't  really  deserve  them,  or  you 
don't  really  mean  them.  We  are  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  you,  knowing  that  and  knowing  me,  can 
still  write  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  child  and  not 
a  woman  —  and  a  naughty  child  at  that. 

"  Ralegh,  I  am  never  going  to  be  dictated  to,  or 
lectured,  or  driven,  by  you  or  anylx)dy.  I  have  found 
out  here  that  I  am  a  reasonable,  intelligent  creature, 
and,  what  is  far,  far  more  than  that,  I  have  found 
that  I  have  got  my  own  little,  precious  gift  from  Prov- 
idence. Italy  woke  it  up  and  England  couldn't.  It 
isn't  painting.  Bertram  Dangertield  has  very  defi- 
nitely proved  to  me  that  I  have  not  the  least  faculty 
for  painting;  but  it  is — 'don't  laugh  —  verse-making. 
Fancy  you  wanting  to  marry  a  girl  who  makes  verses 
—  a  girl  with  a  glimmer  of  poetry  in  her!  Yon  won't 
believe  it ;  but  wait  until  I  come  home  and  get  some- 
thing printed! 

"  It  happened  queerly,  and  I  can't  exactly  tell  you 
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how  after  your  letter.     lint  \  will  when  I  coim'  home. 
"  Ralegh,  (le;ir.  you  mustn't  think  that  I'm  a  fool. 
It  hurts  me  when  your  muthfr  thinks  so,  as  she  al- 
ways does;  hut  if.  you  are  going  to  make  the  same 
mistake,  I  don't  lioni-slly  see  how  we  ean  get  on.     I 
would  marry  no  man  wlio  thought  that;  and  if  you 
have  arrived  at  such  a  dismal  eonelusion,  hreanse    I 
like  Italy  hetter  than   Kn-land  and  always  shall   do 
so  to  my  dying  day,  then  you  iinist  he  clear,  and  w»! 
will  agree  that  this  uni  xpeeted   devclopiin'nt  nf  my 
charaeter  cancels  our  hargain.     I  wiitf  tiiis  in  cold 
blood,  and  you  nnist  not  he  anury.  hfcause  it  is  your 
letter  that  makes  me  do  so.     If  T  marry  you   (or.  if 
that  is  rather  too  strong,  ii'Ik  ii  I  marry  you  i,  I  shall 
very  fully  reeognise  the  slide'  in  life  to  which   I  am 
<'alled,  with  its  (  ^ligations  and  duties,  and   all   that- 
you  desire   fn.ui  hie,  and  all  you  have  the  right  as 
my  dear  hu.shand  to  expect   from  me.     I  know  that 
my  home  is  your  home,  and  that  in  England  and  not 
Italy  it  will  be.     But  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my 
hirthright  and  turn  my  baek  on  the  lan.l  that  has  put 
a   soul  into  my  body.     I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
tliat  saeritiee.     A  woman  owes  something  to  her  soul, 
Ralegh,  dear,  and  the  debt  is  going  to  be  paid. 

"  I  am  not  eoming  liome  a  moment  iiefore  I  choose, 
and  that  will  be  soon.  I've  made  a  t^tart  with  Italian, 
and  learned  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  know  that  I  shall 
never  siieak  it  as  well  as  Bertram  Dangertield.  But 
I've  got  to  speak  it  somehow.  It's  likj  golf  rather. 
Vou  start  gaily,  and  besiin  fondly  to  fancy  that  yon 
are  getting  on.  But  tliere  very  ciuickly  comes  a  time 
when  you  feel  what  lies  ahead.     (Mimhing  tlie  moun- 
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iiud  think  you  are  nuikiii;^'  a  nal  impression;  theu 
comes  111.'  time  fur  liiiiclieon,  and  lialf  the  day  is 
<,'one,  and  you  are  still  iu  the  f?reen  hills  or  under  tho 
iTi-ey  precipices.  The  snow  and  the  peaks  seem  to  be 
a.s  t'ar  ahuve  you  as  ever. 

liertram  Danucrlidd  and  I  crossed  to  Varenna 
yesterday,  and  clinil)t>d  into  the  hills  under  (Irigna. 
It  was  Just  l)e'_rinnin<;-  to  <i;et  interesting,',  and  we  even 
talked  of  reaching  the  pass,  when  crash  came  the  thun- 
der and  thish  the  li^lituinir  ;uul  dash  the  rain.  It  can 
rain,  tool  By  good  ehauce  we  reached  a  cottage,  and 
the  folk  let  us  come  in  out  of  the  weather. 

"  Altogether  it  wa.s  not  a  reddetter  day,  and  I'm 
glad  tiu're  was  no  had  news  for  you.  A  thing  hap- 
pened that  slunvs  how  death  i.s  always  hiding  behind 
lite  s  beautit'nl^  inati^^'-coloured  tapestrv :  and  how 
often  he  sticks  his  bony  fingers  through  it,  just  as 
we  are  admiring  the  pattern.  A  file  of  four  mules 
were  passing  us  in  a  narrow,  paved  way,  and  tlie  last, 
without  a  shadow  of  warning,  suddenly  lashed  out  in 
my  direction,  and  I  felt  a  steel  shoe  glittering  within 
three  inches  of  my  face.  Tlie  wretch  was  round  the 
corner  before  I  realised  what  had  happened,  but  Ber- 
tram felt  responsiljle  and  was  much  concerned.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  his  fault.  I  suppose  the  mule  has 
a  hateful  life,  poor  wretch,  and  has  been  made  sour 
and  cynical  by  starvation  find  many  blows,  so  when 
he  saw  a  hapiiy  .stranger  he  tried  to  make  her  un- 
happy. They  wear  great  plates,  with  points  to  grip 
the  cobblestones,  so  that  if  I  had  been  kicked  on  the 
head  the  chances  are  that  you  would  never  have  had 
to  lecture  vour  T^oved'sv  .•'".•ii'i 

"  Soon  after  we  came  across  such  a  pa.hetic  little 
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slirine.  Where  a  fountain  broke  from  a  liill,  there 
stood  a  eliestnut  tree,  ami  to  the  trunk  of  it  was 
nailed  a  small,  eoloured  pieture  of  the  dead  Christ 
on  His  iMuthei's  \iip.  Above  this  a  pieee  of  tin  was 
set,  for  a  pent-house  to  proteet  the  picture,  and  be- 
neath, a  little  ledge  was  fixed  — for  gifts  from  passers- 
by. 

"  I  laid  a  sprig  of  sage  and  a  wild  rose  there  — 
for  a  thaiik-otfering  that  the  undo  had  not  kicked  my 
brains  out. 

"  Oh,  Ralegh,  I  have  got  brains,  and  I  am  capable, 
and  I  mean  to  be  a  useful  wife  to  you ;  but  we  nuist 
be  ourselves.  It  eomes  to  that.  If  you  don't  want 
me  to  be  myself,  but  only  your  second  .self,  then  you 
nuist  speak  when  I  come  home. 

"  Why  do  the  elder  generation  ask  for  impossibili- 
ties? Why  does  your  mother,  who  has  a  will  of  iron, 
demand  of  me  that  I  shall  have  no  will  at  all?  Let 
her  ask  herself  how  she  would  have  felt,  when  she 
was  twenty-two,  if  her  future  mother-in-law  had  writ- 
ten to  her  the  letter  that  she  has  written  to  me.  She 
owes  me  a  whole-hearted  apology  —  and  she  knows  it. 
'Selfish,'  'ungrateful,'  'irresponsible,'  'wrong- 
headed,'  '  obsessed,'  '  un-English,'  '  undignified,'  and 
'  childish  '—  all  that  in  one  letter !  I  am  none  of 
these  things  —  unless  it  be  'un-English,'  And  you 
cannot  honestly  accuse  me  of  that. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  stick  up  for  myself  so  much  and 
write  in  such  a  fighting  spirit;  but  I  don't  see  how 
it  is  to  be  helped  after  your  letter. 

"  It  is  not  as  if  I  had  not  always  been  independent, 
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always  understood  that  1  must  be,  and  that  I  don 't  re- 
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spcct  any  otlicr  sort  of  woman.     Ta  tliat  an  improper 
attitude?     You  know  pcrrccily  lliat  it  is  not. 

*'  Please  write  to  me  atrain  and  say  you  didn't 
mean  lialf  of  wliat  you  said.  And  then  I'll  write 
and  tell  you  the  date  of  my  homecoming. 

"  Your  LOVEDAY. 

"  1*.  S. —  Bertram  Danperiieid  is  poirt;,'  haek  to 
Firen/e  almost  immediately,  a.s  he  ha."--  painted  what 
he  came  here  to  i>aitit.  It  will  certainly  he  deadly 
didl  without  him.  Lord  Ilillhurst  is  stayin<r  at 
j\ranahhia,  and  ealled  hero  yesterday  to  visit  friends. 
I  met  him  in  the  liall.  He  asked  mc  to  send  his 
salaams. 

"  P.  S.  2. —  Yon  will  see  that  I  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  what  you  said  ahout  my  friend,  heeanse  you 
ou^'ht  not  to  have  said  it  unless  you  meant  it;  and 
if  you  meant  it,  you  are  not  a  Christian,  though  you 
may  think  you  are." 
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The  time  liatl  ooino  when  Lovcday  ;iii(l  Bertram  were 
08110(1  upon  to  part,  aiul  the  coiisciousiu'ss  of  it  cliilli'd 
their  conipaiiionsliip  a  little.  He  disLTuised  his  feel- 
ings better  than  she  did;  but  .she,  safe  in  th(!  secret 
conviction  that  he  did  not  care  for  her  as  she  now 
cared  for  him,  was  less  at  pains  to  j^retend  inditl'er- 
euce.  She  often  aeknowledL'cd  her  obligations  to  him, 
and  he  as  often  declared  that  none  existed, 

"  We've  had  a  j^jood  and  a  !."*eat  time,"  he  said. 
"  and  I've  leariieil  ten  thousand  more  thincrs  from 
you  than  you  can  have  learned  from  me.  (),ie  day 
iu  your  rourts  is  better  f  i  ;i  thousand,  youn<?  Lovo- 
day;  and  think  of  the  number  that  I've  yp^vA  i*i 
them!  " 

They  climbed  five  Ihou.sand  feet  to  the  Dosso  di 
(Iriante,  past  the  Chapel  of  .Maria,  Stella  ]Maris,  where 
still  the  skulls  of  those  that  perished  of  plague  lie 
flung  like  loaves  beneath  the  altar.  On  and  on  to  a 
green  plateau  tliey  toiled;  and  still  on,  until  they 
re-iched  the  crown  of  the  hill.  From  tliis  height 
Como  spread  like  a  fragiiK-nt  of  green  shot  silk  thrown 
down  between  the  mountains,  and  Croeione's  forest- 
crowned  peak  was  close  at  hand.  They  made  their 
meal    where    lih'-of-the-vallcy    flowered    al)out    them. 
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"  '  Lily-of-the-niotiiiti;in.'    tlicy    shoul.l     ue    calhil,' 
said  Lcvcdiiy.     Slio   t'ouiul,  too,  many  otlit-r  p'-ecious 
flowers,  and  j^'rcctcd  witli  joy  the  white,  <,'ohi;'n-eyt'd 
roek-rose,  for  that  was  a  I'l  it-nd  From  the  west  eountry. 

'I'd  the  iioi-th  of  them  I'iatut's  IlttU'  waters  eiiddlt-d, 
lik  •  a  (iark  e;it'.s  v-ye  under  the  hills,  and  a  great  light 
I'ained  over  the  northedi  waters  of  Corno,  even  to 
the  snow  ridu'es  where  Italy  ended.  But  Switz(>rlari(l 
ini^'ht  not  be  Sfcu.  The  north  was  hiilden  in  a  mesh 
of  grey  and  sd"er  clouds  that  darkened  down  upon 
the  mountaiiLs  and  oidy  saredded  away  into  the  blue 
of  the  zenith. 

The  tirst  time  I  came  here  wa.s  three  years  ago," 
he  said,  "  and  1  sat  where  we  are  sitting  now  and  got 
on  to  the  track  of  the  greatest  theory  I  ever  started." 

"If  it's  cheerful,  tell  it;  if  it's  mournfid,  keep 
it  to  yourself,"  she  answered.  "  I  wiait  to  be  happy 
to-day  —  as  happy  as  I  can  be." 

"  What's  to  prevent  you  from  being  perfectly 
]iapi)y?  " 

"  Only  the  thought  that  we  shall  never  climb  a 
mountain  together  again." 

"  I  don't  know  —  I  don't  see  why  not.  Mountains 
don't  run  away." 

"  Never  like  this  —  never  like  two  wild  birds!  " 

"  You'll  be  let  out  of  your  catre  for  a  fly  some- 
times, I  suppose?  " 

"  Tell  me  your  theory." 

"  As  to  its  happiness,  it's  neither  happy  nor  .sjid  — 
merely  a  theory.  Looking  out  here  over  the  world 
— 'it  was  a  more  glorious  day  than  this  —  I  asked  my- 
self why  nature  can  reach  perfection  iust  when  a»ir! 
where  •  ■'-  list's    ^^'  uli^'o  <^>a»ii>>.>  v-i+'i  +'10  >->r>"'>»^'-'''~'--- 
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and  the  iuaniin;ite,  l)ut  can't  <:t't  within  a  mile  of  it 
when  couseious  intelli^'enee  Ls  h(  r  material." 

*'  Why  '  only  man  is  vile  '?  1  always  thouj^ht  that 
was  a  very  vile  idea,"  said  Loveday. 

"lie's  not  vile  —  far  from  vih-  — only  amomr 
tlu'se  cowls  and  erowns  of  cloud  and  marble,  under 
the  blazintr  sun,  with  nothing  but  an  eagle  for  coth- 
pany,  I  wondered  and  wondered  why  everything  rouiul 
me  had  its  fidl  perfect  completion  of  expression  and 
could  declare  itself  to  the  very  limits  of  its  endow- 
ment, while  I  was  an  unfinished,  fettered  thing,  des- 
tined never  to  be  free,  bound  by  the  dire  laws  of  cdu- 
scious  intelligence  to  be  forever  incomplete." 

"  Conscious  intelligence  is  the  highest  miracle  of 
all.     Whatever  you  believe,  you  can't  doubt  that." 

"  I   do   dmiht    it.     There's   a   dreadful   side    to    it. 
The  gain  is  only  won  at  a  terrible  eo.st,  because  i>er- 
ft'ction  and  coiiM-ious  iiitdlim'm'e  can  never  exist  to- 
gether.    We  must  renounce  ])erfccti()n.'' 
"  Super-man  will  reach  it." 

"  Impossible;  it's  not  a  (juisHon  of  degree,  but 
of  kind.  Self-consciousness  can  only  be  run  on  an 
everlasting,  fuiidamciital  lie,  and  though  I  admit  that 
truth  is  a  very  over-rated  commodity  in  many  affairs, 
111  the  great  central  affair,  in  the  struggle  for  social 
])erfection,  you  cannot  very  well  expi  ct  to  get  there 
)jy  the  way  of  untrutti.  Hut  human  life  points  other- 
wise, and  must.  Lying,  and  not  loving,  mak<>s  the 
world  go  round.  So  there  you  are;  the  whole  .show 
of  humaiuty  is  based  on  falsehood.  For  s^  if-conseious 
creat\ircs  gregarious  existence  is  impossible  on  any 
other  foundation  whatever.  So  it  follows  tha+  per- 
fection is  beyond  tlic  reach  of  the  children  of  men." 
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'■  Hut  is  trutli  such  an  impossible  tliiui:?  And  is 
it  so  scarce?  "  asked  Lovoday. 

"  Yes ;  where  two  or  three  people  are  fathered  to- 
•retlier,  there  is  a  lie  in  tiie  midst  of  them.  They  smile 
while  ilieir  hearts  frown;  they  lauirh  while  their 
hearts  sulk:  they  preleml  to  hope  wliat  they  f.'ar,  ami 
fear  what  they  hope.  Xa'cd  truth  would  shatter  so- 
ciety far  <iuieker  than  dynamite.  It's  so  imleeent 
that  only  unconscious  existence  can  endure  to  breathe 
the  air  of  it.  Sociolotry  is  hjused  on  falsehood.  So- 
ciety is  simply  held  to,-elher  hy  a  cement  of  false- 
hood. It  is  the  ^rand  irony  —  the  ceaseless  joke  for 
Olympus  —  that  mankind,  while  they  run  about  day 
and  niiiht  crying  for  truth,  fail  to  .see  that  the  very 
bed-rock  of  all  amenity  and  inter-relations  hetween 
man  and  Uiim  una  nation  and  nation  nuist  lie  sup- 
pression of  truth.  The  truth-teller  would  b.'  a  pariah 
instantly.  In  pi-actice  his  ri^lations  would  have  him 
shut  ui)  as  ei.e  of  weak  mind.  The  child  who  tells 
his  grandfather  tlie  truth  almut  hir,  bald  head  is 
whipped.  AVe  stamp  truth  out  of  our  ciiildren  from 
the  cradle,  and  then  run  al)out  searching  for  it  our- 
selves. ' ' 

"  Exercise  of  tact  is  surely  not  froinij  to  come  be- 
tween us  and  perfection,"  she  said. 

"  Only  a  mind  steeped  and  nurtured  in  un^  ih 
would  make  that  remark,"  he  answered.  "  ^  '■  ] 
It  '  tact,'  because  we  are  all  in  the  .same  boat,  ai.d 
it  would  be  u^Iy  to  tell  eacli  other  we  are  all  liars. 
There's  not  a  day  passes  but  I  lie  to  you  and  you 
lie  to  me.  We  must.  We're  always  acting.  We 
can't  help  it.  and  I  don't  blame  us  iu  the  least.  I'm 
oidy  sorry  for  us,  aiul   for  everybody,  that  it  is  so. 
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The  rifrht  to  lie  oaii  he  deuiet  to  no  man,  and  I  go 
much  further  than  Seliopenhji.cr,  for  instance,  who 
only  permits  lyinj;  for  self-defenee  and  no  other  rea- 
son. But  if  we  may  defend  ourselves  with  a  lie,  may 
we  not  defend  our  neighbors?  Consider  the  intjuisi- 
iiou  of  uue's  ovv'u  family  and  the  questions  they  allow 
themselves  to  ask  one  —  questions  that  are  saered  and 
personal,  and  ou<rht  not  to  he  asked.  It  isn't.  enou.i,di 
to  refuse  to  reply ;  that  throws  you  open  to  su.s{)i- 
cion  at  oiiee,  and  sets  rizmour  flyin-^.  No,  you  must 
reply,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  you  must  lie.  A 
man  or  woman  dares  to  suggest  you  are  in  love  with 
another  man's  wife  or  betrothed.  Are  you  jioin^'  to 
say  *  Yes,  I  am  '?  No  —  those  who  asked  the  cjues- 
tion  de.serve  to  be  lied  to,  and  you  have  not  only  de- 
fence of  self  ])ut  defence  of  others  to  consider.  Who 
wouldn't  lie  to  <:cet  his  mother,  fir  his  father,  or  his 
child,  or  his  lover  out  of  a  tix?  And  what  would  tlie 
world   say   to  the  man   who   told   the   truth   in   such 

cases?  " 

"Perfection  is  impossible,  then"  We're  to  be 
headed  off  from  it  forevermore?  " 

•'So  it  looked  to  me  three  years  apo,  but  in  your 
twenties,  three  years  is  an  ape.  I've  fjot  beyond 
tliat  now.  I  .stuck  there  for  a  bit,  and  then,  one  day 
—  in  England  of  all  (lueer  places  —  I  started  off  again 
on  a  new  tack.  You  see  you  nuist  keep  tight  hold  of 
the  great  fa(;t  that  truth  and  fidsehood  are  human 
concepts,  and  you  must  not  take  either  of  them  too 
seriously.  So  I  pictured  man  on  the  uneasy  couch 
of  life  under  a  patchwork  coverlet  thrown  over  him 
by  the  Fates.  It  was  a  patchwork  of  lies  —  red  lies 
about  war,  white  li(>s  about   peace,   black  lies  about 
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'  (;o.l-s  in  His  ll,.;,vvn,  nil's  ^V(■ll  witli  the  worl.l  '— 
■    •'''"'    '''"•''  yellow  — ,.\,.ry   sort  of  tine  ol.l   .Tustcd 
hi'.     But  as  til,,  pure,  cnlourlcss  li-lit  of  dav  is  onlv 
nrokcn  or,  the  wheel  of  the  rainlMuv  info  its' separate 
parts,   so   tliit   ],atel.w„rk   of  lies,  if  we  set   it  spin- 
ning upou   th.  wh.vl   ot    history,  would  prove  to  be 
no  eolour  at  all,  hut  just  the  eolo.irless  li^dit  of  truth' 
I' you  see   the  idea?     Truth   is   built  up  of  a  thou- 
sand, thousand  little  untruths.     It  sounds  mad     but 
«;a>i  yon  deny  it?     T.aith  is  Iti  everythinjr  and  noth- 
ing.    Take  art'.>     It  is  all  prefuiee,  unreality,  fantasv 
untruth  ,n  the  (>ssenee.     Eealisni  isn't  truth,  ronu.n- 
tioism  isn't  truth,   rationalism  isuT  trutii,  sup.-rnat- 
nrahsm  isn't  truth.     Hut  th.  illusion  of  truth  lurks 
111  all  these  thinjzs;  they  all  shine  true  to  somebody 
they  all   help;  and  the   nii-hty  artist  would  -.^t  tlio 
real  white  lidit  if  he  eould  mingle  all  these  phnnents' 
or  sing  the  very  song  of  truth   if  his  fin-ers  eould 
'••-aeh  all  the  strings  of  the  harp.     In  philosophv  th-re 
will  be  a  new  i)ragmatism  built  out  of  this.     Once  you 
'Ic'uy  tr-  th  any  real  exislenee,  then  any  theorv:  ihat 
P-Th'-tion  IS  impossible  beeause  truth  is  impossible 
vanishes.     Truth  is  to  reality  exaetly  what  ah-hemy 
was  to  ehemistry;  and  when  our  tbiuk.-r«  -^•."+  •■'•♦r 
ivality   and   drop    truth,    we   shall    ,,u.sh   on'^ioVards 
super-man." 

"That's  .iuibhiing,"  .said   Lovedav.     «' You  know 
very  well  that  peo])le  understan.i  truth  and  reality  as 
one  and  the  saiiH?  thing." 
^^  "  Xo,  truth  is  the  opposite  of  falsehood."  he  said 

and  reality  is  dif^'.-rent.  A.s  for  truth  and  false- 
hood, they  ehange  places  endle.ssly  while  the  world 
spins.     There's   no   jinalilv    in   eith..r      '!'!,.,,  .,,,.,-.    ,.;• 
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to-day  is  the  lalschood  o['  to-morrow.  Truth  is  being 
bowled  out  cver>'  hour.  everA'  moment.  It  fluctuates 
like  Consols.  Wo  b.'lieve  things  that  our  children 
will  lauL'h  at  and  our  grandfaihers  would  tiave 
scorned,  'the  shadow  that  every  truth  flings  1«  ^^ 
falsehood.     But     reality  — it'     we     could     reach     to 

that  — ■■ 

"  So  now  your  greatest   good   is  reality?  "   asked 

Loveday. 

"  For  the  moment  it  seems  a  very  tine  thintr," 
he  declared.  '"  But  where  sludl  we  look?  Is  that 
mountain  real,  or  the  purjile  bloom  upon  it,  that  all 
MifU  have  seen  hut  no  man  has  ever  trodden .'  I«  that 
round  cloud  real,  or  the  halo  of  light  tiiat  circles  it, 
like  a  diadem  on  an  old  (pieen's  grey  hair?  " 

So  they  chattered  and  set  the  world  right  •  but  un- 
der his  sense  and  nonsense  tlie  man  felt  a  dull  heart, 
and  he  kne>-  that  !u'r  thoughts  were  cold  also.  He 
coidd  not  choose  but  know  ii  '^y  lier  bent  head  and 
listless  mien,  by  the  effort  she  made  from  time  to 
tune  to  utter  coherent  comments  on  the  things  that 
he  said;  by  her  sih-n-es  and  by  hei  sighs.  Yet  the 
tumult  of  her  mind  he  little  guess(>d.  There  at  least 
homed  a  reaiiiy  —  a,  resolve,  a  nerce,  airnost  savage 
iletermination   on   Loveday  s   part   to   do   a   deed   of 

note. 

They  strolled  l)y  easy  stages  through  great  woods, 
:aid  tliey  marked  the  scenes  of  their  other  pilgrimages 
spread  round  about  them.  Then,  after  a  long  silence, 
suddenly  she  sjjoke.  Her  voice  throbbed  and  her 
words  stuck  together.  She  stopped,  panted,  and  be- 
gan again. 

"  It  sounds  so  strange   and   yet   it's  real   enough. 
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and  I  mean  it  wil!i  rvrry  spark  of  stn^ngth  in  my 
body.     And   it's   rif,'ln   and    fair  —  riglit   and   fair  — 
and   I  should  live  niis.'ral.le  and  die  misirabl,    if  I 
didn't  mean  it.     WIio  am  I  to  say  '  nay  '  to  yon  - 
you,  Aviio  havo  boon  so  ^-ood  to  mo  and  helped  in.'  to 
live?     I  f(vl  like  fialatea  — as  if  I  had  never  felt  my 
heart  b.'at  till   I  kn,.\v  you  and  came  to  life.     You 
made  the  best  part  of  me  — at  any  rate,  you  woke  it 
up.     I  should  liave  iione  on  slecpin.t?  forever  but  for 
you.  and  — ;iii(l  before   I  '^o  to  sleep  a^ain— .     IW 
litllo  onouLdi.  God  knows  — and  if  it  means  more  than 
It  ou-rht  to  mean,  and  if  the  ehauj,^.  of  view  is  the 
rrsnlf  of  a  deeper  eh:i;  :r,  an(i  I'm  j^iouinjr  base  and 
wieked  — I  don't  eare.     I  don't  care  — there  are  far 
worst-   thin-s   than   brin-  wi.-k.'d.     Paint  me  — p.aiut 
!iie  —  as   you    want    to    paint    me,    wliile   I'm    worth 
paintin-!     Then  [  .shall  have  been  beautiful  for  some- 
thing and  lived  for  something  -  not  for  nothing,  as 
I  should  live  if  you  didn't  do  it.     Make  the  best  you 
can  of  me,  and  I  wish  I  was  ten  thousand  time.s  more 
beautiful  for  your  sake.     You  are  a  great  artist,  and 
your  work  is  very  precious  to  me,  and  — and  — whe 
we  part  I  shall  have  something  to  remember-  and  I 
slia)!  know  that  the  little  little  I  could  do  to  make 
}o\i  happier  and  help  you  with  a  picture  I  did  do — 
There—  I  nv-au  it!  " 

For  a  few  moments  he  said  nothing,  and  heard  her 
HUick  breathing  close  to  him  where  they  sat  together. 
Then  h.'  won  self-control. 

"  You  wonderful  Lov.'day/'  he  said.  "  To  think 
—  hore  —  now  —  wondcTful  yeuii!?  Lovedav  !  A  n'.l 
yet  not  so  wonderful  neilb.'r.     Life  is  interesting,  and 

its    often    DKwt    int.-i'/i^.+;.ir.    ,..l,^.,    :i  >_  .      , 
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Now  I  ••;in  look  at  yni]  airain.  You  surprised  mo.  T 
ofton  wondcrrd  ^vhal  sort  of  tliiucs  we  hliould  say 
to  eaoii  other  —  at  the  fmisii.  I  iicvrr  thousht,  some- 
liow,  that  you'd  ever  say  that.  And  yet,  if  I'd  been 
half  as  (|Uiek  as  1  pretend  to  be,  1  ouirht  to  liavc  seen 
it  in  your  ryes  fur  a  ncck." 

"  No,"  slie  sail'.,  "  it  only  came  to  iiie  like  a  flash 
—  just  after  you'd  liecn  talking  altout  reality,  or 
soinitliin<r." 

She  was  ealiiicr  afrain  and  her  face  at  I'est. 

'■  I  liad  to  say  it.  It  hurst  ui>on  me  to  say  it. 
Though  it  .iust  eanii'  like  a  fhish  of  liiilitinnL;-.  it  won't 
LTO  I  sliaii't  ehfinge.  There's  no  reason  why  you 
sliouhi  tiot  paint  ine  if  you  want  to  paint  me.  Ttierfi 
was  a  very  ^ood  reason  before ;  hut  none  now.'* 

He  h)oke(l  into  his  heart  and  read  hers.  Then  the 
ti'eineiulous  matt<r  within  himself  made  him  u?i- 
steady.  He  panted  to  take  lier  into  his  arms;  hut 
whih'  the  wroMLr  and  the  folly  of  making  her  love 
hiiii  had  never  struck  him,  and  the  futility  of  lovin<r 
lier  liad  also  never  struck  him,  yet  in  reality,  havin^r 
regard  for  his  own  code  as  a  uuin  of  honour,  t!ie 
past  was  unutteral)ly  futile  —  a  mere  fool's  paradise 
entered  open-eyed  hy  one  who  kin'w  that  it  was  a 
fool's  jiaradisc.  lie  had  deliberately  bcjun  to  love 
ht>r  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  nature,  though 
conmion  sense  had  been  calling  again  and  again  to 
him  to  fly.  lie  knew  that  she  was  not  for  him,  and 
yet  he  hail  gone  on:  he  (•iuew  that  his  own  code  would 
never  let  Ivmour  be  well  lost  if  only  be  could  win  her; 
yet  he  Inui  trone  on.  And  non-  eame  the  truth  erash- 
inir  in  upon  him  from  her.     She  loved  him,  too.     Here 
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"  ThLs   IS   the   ,-vt-a(..st    thin-   that    ha^    ovor   hap- 
pened on  this  mountain."  he  sai.l.     "  And  it  rne.ns 
—  oh.  so  imieh,  imich  more  than  you  think  it  means. 
I  am  overwhelmed.     1  have  sueli  a  lot  to  r,av  that   I 
think-   J -11   .s„y   nothin-      That's   a"  mn-t'liy'Tor '  voi/ 
]iur  — mit  — now-its    a    subtle    tangle  — I  don't 
think   I  ean   unravel   it  in  a  moment.     Leave  it   for 
;•■  little  while,     ru  think  to-ni-ht.     You've  eornered 
HH",    and    I've    eornered   you,    and  ~  ves  — h'ave    it 
For  the  minute  uothin-  but  '  Thank  you,'  thank  vou 
ten  thousand  times  lor  beinir- just  your  wonderrul 
stran-e,  .subtle  self.     It  is  -lorious  of  you." 

She  rrrew  hot  a^'ain  and  suff.'red  as  "she  had  never 
suffered  before.  She  knew  that  her  offer  was  not 
?0Hi-  to  be  accepted  now.     But  she  di<l  noi  know  whv 

"  (iod  foroive  me  — I'm  a  mad  fool  —  I  don't 
ki^^ow  how  mad.     I  must  go  home  to  sane  people.     I 

She  leapt  up. 

"  1  can't  sit  still.  I  want  to  jump  over  a  clifT  or 
something  What  have  you  done?  What  have  vou 
done?     I  otrer,  and  you -you  don't  want  me  now 

Jiow  brutal  of  von inct  +^  .-.  ..  : 1         ,    .  ,.., 

^, -„       .i-.c  n.  ,-,„^v  iji  \uur  heart,  "  I  11 

jnake  her  offer,  and  then  I'll  refuse.'     Xo  man  would 
liave  done  that.     I  hate  you  for  it!  " 

"  Vou  know  that  I  couldn't  do  any  such  thin-  " 
he  said  calmly.  "I  haven't  refused  your  gloriiius 
offer.  It  was  unutterably  beautiful  of  you  —  brave 
and  beautiful,  and  more  wonderful  every  lime  I  think 
ot  It.  I^wking  back  I  have  felt  almost  dazed  .some- 
times that  I  could  ever  ask  you;  but  that  was  be- 
fore—I'll explain  presently.  I  must  exnl«m_T 
Know    tnat.     1  m    a    weak,    wicked     fool.     Fn,    not 
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worthy  of  a  fricn.l  like  you.     Thiims  \m\>\,c-i\  so  fiisl 
—  in  'vmir  skrp.   1   believe  -and  you  wake  up   aud 

,iud_:ni  ^^I'i^''  ^'^  >■""•  ^'"'''''^''y-  ^^'^  fearfully 
^}:f«..,.u  ...jj  I  d..^.M-ve  it.  But  you  ddti't  —  you  don 't 
deserve' to'^iave  one  nio.neufs  .suff..rin-  or  trouhle. 
And  dou't  hate  me  till  you  hoar  .iust  how  it  is.  It 
vou  hate  n.e  after  yo.ive  heard -then  I  shall  know 
where  [  am;  hut  hotlie  it  up  till  afterwards.  Don  t 
„o  and  waste  a  lot  of  fine,  iiery  hate  till  you  kimw 
i"f  vou  mean  it.  Come  on -let's  rattle  -l-uvn  the 
hilL  You  shall  have  my  letter  to-nioht  — to  shep 
on.     It  won't  keep  you  awake,  1  promise." 

Something'  knit  into  his  words  ealmed  the  woman. 
Not  the  words  Iml  the  paus.s.  the  tones,  and  a  look 
in  his  eves  when  he  lifted  them  to  her  eyes  airaui. 
eomforted  hor.  Vet  she  felt  th.^re  was  no  eomforl 
underneath,  for  she  knew  him. 
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"  Dkar  1>)Vi:i)AY, — 

It  is  only  the  thing's  that  art.'  won.  or  lost, 
In-  fij.'htiii!j-  that  \\>-  can  iiiako  terms  ahoiit — not  th<' 
tiling's  irivcri  or  takm  hy  love.  1  f'ou^'ht  to  win  you 
for  iDy  '  X'ciius '— and  I  lost.  Tlu-n  you  gav<^  all 
that  1  had  Touuht  for  —  hut  1  lost  again.  Of  course, 
tlii'i'c  could  only  l)c  on(>  reason:  I  could  only  bog  for 
that  while  T  didn't  love;  and  you  could  only  give 
it  when  you  did.  Perhaps  that  is  all  the  ditlferenoe 
between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Now  1  do  love,  and  so 
I  cannot ;  and  you  love,  and  so  you  ean ! 

"  Of  course,  the  most  blessed  luck  that  ean  happen 
to  a  man  and  woman,  who  make  things,  is  to  come 
together.  They  see  life  and  its  values  with  the  same 
eyes;  they  know  what  mattt>rs  and  what  does  not; 
they  have  their  own  standards  and  their  own  con- 
tempts; they  brace  each  other  to  the  dilificult  task 
of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  share  the  p'-ivilege 
of  being  alive.  The>-  are  always  .showing  each  other 
good  things,  and  making  each  new  day  a  wonder  and 
each  new  place  a  wonderland.  They  heighten  each 
other's  se'^ing  and  sharpen  each  other's  taste;  and 
sometimes  the  man  remembers  his  chum  is  a  woman, 
and  presses  her  to  his  heart,  to  give  and  get  a  strength 
and  spark  that  only  artist  lovers  know.     Of  all  steep 
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\v;iys  in  !iiV.  that  is  the  '.v;iy  win  ;t  a  man  and  wnman 
can  lit'lp  each  otiirr  most  viially.  And  I  have 
glimpsod  it.  I  have  lookod  throu^'h  the  pato  of  I'ara- 
dise.  There  was  a  frreat  and  <ilori()Us  thin^r:  and 
thnnph  to  ontor  is  impossibio,  to  have  soon  and  known 
what  tho  joy  of  life  ini^ht  ix^  is  soinothinfr. 

I  am  richer  a  millionfohl  \'ov  liavini,'  known  yon. 
and  I  shall  love  yon  to  my  dyin<_'  day.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  yon  eros-sed  my  path;  and  thonph  a  rather 
wise  person  once  said  that  we  cannot  sympathise  with 
those  happier  than  ourselves,  or  share  tlieir  joy  — 
jndpin^'  others  In  i'liself,  no  douht  —  he  is  wroiif;. 
I  ean,  for  on(>,  and  1  do  —  and  I  shall  he  as  joyful 
as  a  ehernb  at  the  Throne  wlun  I  hear  that  all  is 
well  with  you. 

"  Thank  the  irods,  tliere's  no  huinhutr  aliouf  us. 
We  shan't  re;,'ard  Destiny  as  .Manfred  did,  and  think 
its  (!very  footstep  a  man's  prave;  wo  shan't  even  eall 
its  footsteps  the  ;:raves  of  hope  or  hapi)in(>ss. 

"  "We've  l)n<'k(>d  each  other  np  tcrrilieally,  and 
must  fro  on  doinp  so. 

"I'll  send  you  '  Madonna  of  tlse  Fire-flies  '  when 
I  get  baek  lo  Florenee,  and  you  ean  .send  me  a  poem. 

"  We  must  exchange  like  that  sometimes.  T  shall 
be  off  before  you  read  this.  In  fact,  after  T  say  pood- 
night,  I  shall  make  my  journey. 

"  Write  to  mc  when  you  get  home,  and  lell  me 
that  everything  is  all  right. 

"  Your  friend, 

"  Bertram." 

Loveday  read  her  letter  after  ixiidnight,  and  looked 
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wvnry  jiiifi  li;i<l  Iju.l  its..|f  (iown  to  rest.  A  hojivv 
vapour  hid  .hI  form,  iitid  left  Ww  tiiouMtjiins  no  nion- 
than  arriorjdiriu.N  MimdL'fs  heavcti  aj^amst  the  niirht. 
But  over  thciii  the  sky  domed  clcaf,  and  .Fu[iitcr 
swuii^'  tiirrc  iiiidtT  tiip  moon.  Ilcri'  pah"  cloud  ci  ri 
swam  and  spread  thrir  slnials  of  l>ri'_ditness;  l)nt  the 
moon  ros(>  clear  of  tlietii  aiui  her  li'.'.'d,  rainint?  in  a 
{xrey  j.ool  upon  the  lake.  sf)read  tlienee  and  waxed 
{uui  hroadened  until  it  broke  in  i:,.,,.,|  pjitincs  -d'  sil- 
ver upon  1h."  shore.  It  .seemed  tha^  the  water's  heart 
was  heating--  witli  j:euth'  systoh-  and  diastole,  and  there 
was  no  darknes.s  on  land  or  lake;  for  the  veil  of  lie;h<, 
that  oidy  sparkled  and  hroke  into  moon-flashes  alon-? 
the  path  thrown  down  from  on  liii:)i,  spread  evenly 
to  irradiate  all  thiuffs.  Kartli  mer<;ed  under  it  and 
was  rendered  tran.sparent  by  the  no'^durnal  sleitrht 
that  makes  shadow  solid  and  matter  a  shadow.  But 
along  the  eonfines  of  Como  flittered  earth-horn  fire.s 
—  points  ot  hriirht  gold  in  the  dim  dream-liL'ht  of 
the  moon. 

Groat  silenee  held  the  time;  then  the  bells  of 
Varcnna  beat  the  hour  drowsily,  and  their  music  stole 
by  its  own  still  way  over  the  water  to  Loveday.  where 
she  looked  out  upon  the  night  with  her  letter  in  her 
hand. 
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"  Veah  Hkrtkam. — 

*'  'I'wo  i\i\ys  iiftcr  your  ntiini  In  i'^ircii/.f  I  was 
home  fi^TJiin.  There  were  no  Hji'^'s  huuu:  out  to  meet 
me,  and  1  did  not  liejir  iiiiy  h;ind  ;it  the  station.  I 
am  inconeeivahly  troubled,  and  so  is  Rah'^rh  Vane, 
and  .so  is  Lady  Vane,  and  so  is  Nina  Spedding. 

"  All  these  poor  ))Cople  are  waitiiifr  for  me  to  end 
or  mend  ttieu*  tribulations.  They  rejjard  me  as  the 
Scandinavians  reirarded  their  trods  —  hat'^d  them,  yet 
erinped  to  their  j)o\Vfr — i)roiiitiated  them  openly, 
but  re.joieeil  in  secret  that  their  t\vili<iht  was  eominjr. 
when  they  would  sulYcr  as  they  had  made  men  and 
women  sutler. 

"  I  don't   know  what   I'm  saying  exactly;  I  only 

kUoW     Thai     liie    iuTiiir    ifj    »;Iiui/.iiij;iy     <iiiin.uii     lui     tnc 

moment.  And  yet  somethin','  must  happen  swiftly. 
The  return  of  the  native  has  precipitated  a  certain 
solution.  Things  have  happened  to  Ralegh  as  uell  as 
to  me.  But  he's  so  unreal,  and  honourable,  and  chiv- 
alrous, and  silly.  He  tells  me  fibs  with  his  mouth  and 
the  trnth  with  his  eyes. 

"  For  God's  sake,  answer  this  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  tell  me  where  you  are,  and  what  you  are 
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"  This  place  .seems  like  the  <lream  u!"  a  dream  now 
—  ii  mere  waNlied-out  shadow  of  reality  —  no  life,  no 
waniilh.  no  eoloi:r  on  the  ^arth,  no  sun  in  the  sky — 
nothing  hut  bleak  rain  on  hlenk,  liljick-irreen  trees. 
And  the  people  are  all  hh-ak  and  eai  tli-eolo.ired  and 
resigned  and  limp  an. I  antediluvian  and  ghostly. 
And  my  heart's  tryim;  to  break. 

"  Here's  a  rhyme,  but  I  don't  want  the  pielure. 
Do  you  remember  the  journey  over  the  hills  by  nij^dit 
from  FirenzL'  to  Milan,  on  the  way  to  Como?  You 
left  us  to  sMiok.-,  and  Stella  and  Annette  arranged 
their  little  [)illows  and  .slept;  and  .Stella  snored;  and 
J    wrote  this. 

"  LOVEIUY. 

"  ^-  !^  — Nina  and  Ralegh  were  made  for  each  other 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  why  in  the  name 
of  everythim,'  that  is  sane  and  rational  dont  they  tell 
me  .so  — instead  of  forcing  me  to  tell  them?  You 
have  shown  me  what  it  is  to  be  hard  and  pagan  and 
clean.  Hut  all  the  nice  people  in  P^ngland  are  soft 
and   Christian   and  stic^ky." 

AN  APEXXIXE  XIGHT. 

Bowed  down  and  withered  till  her  earth-born   light 

Died  on  the  dii.sky  mountains:  all  the  »x)on 

Of  dreaming  silver  that  a  suiipliant  night 

Had  won  from  Heaven  was  gone,  and  now  tne  dome 

Of  every  hill,  the  darkling  slopes  of  vine, 

(;iimmering  ghostly,  and  each   silent   home 

Of  sleeping  man  awaited  the  chill  sign 

That  night  was  done.     But  yet  her  ancient  lease 

Held  over  earth  even  unto  the  hills, 

Whose   scented   forest  wings   upon  the   peace 

KJi  iiic  uctp,  btttii^   sky   were  piuming.     Kills 
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Threw  (nit  their  \o<t\)H  m  fo;ini,  tli.u  turiu'tl  and  jjlanced 

Wlii-rt',  uiiiiiriicalli   linkt'd  arms  of  forest  tri'i's. 

'I'htTc  s{)arki"(l  lamp  ,  ai  thDiig'i  the  fairies  daiiciMl 

To  nia<;ic  niiisic.     Such  festivities 

The  frolic  fire-tlies  useil  in  iuj,'htly  glades 

When   their  lirief,  winking  trails  of  light   .vere  shown 

Environing  with  golden-green  the  shades 

W'hero  sang  a  inghtingale  upon  his  throne 

Of  myrtle.     While  the  bird  deliciously 

Set  f.ilenee  tingling  !iU  the   very   leaves 

Kissi'd  one  another   in  an  ecstasy, 

Tilt    living  light  drijiiH'd  tlirough  the'r  dewy  sheaves 

And  came  and  went  and  came  and  went  as  when 

Small  stais  jx-ep  out  from  rack  of  cloudy  sky 

Twinkling  and   vanishing.     But  quickly   tlien, 

Elves  of  the  Ajiennlne,  your  hour  slipt  by 

And  one  by  one  your  tiny  taj>ers  died; 

Ye  hid  yourselves  from  the  T)ro])hetic  ea'^t 

Where,  through  the  pur))le  now  there  stol'    and  sighed 

A  whisper  and  a  tremor.     The  bird  ceased 

His  lnves<ing  sweet;  the  firmament  gn^w  p.>le  — 

Pale  as  old   ivory ;    but  soon   its  face 

Was  blushing,  and  each  far-flnng  ridge  and  dale. 

Hill  and  lusli  valley,  drank  the  dawn  ajiace. 

Light  siH'd  on   ros«'al  wings   where   rivers   tlow. 

To  set  their  wrinkled  shallows  all  nllre 

With  amber  flame;   from  heaven's  golden  bow 

Rpeil   arrows   into   heaven,   higher  and    higher. 

Until   the  aged  mountains  met  young  day. 

To  each  npsoaring  crown  and  verdant  head. 

Where  rolled  the  green,  green   forest's  panoply 

}le  leapt;  and  earth  was  jjli'd  to  f*"*-!  his  tread. 
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BERTRAM    TO  J.OVEDAY 

,.  ,.        ,  "  Monte  (Jenerosa,  Lugano. 

Dear  Loveday, — 

"  Ilastiujis  Forbes  has  hoeome  an  a^-nostio  and 
Ins  w.te  has  ,one  to  Mihm  for  a  week  to  hear  a' new 
opera,     iordyce-yo.i  r.-nu'irilM-r  liim  at  the  Mackin- 
ders^-w.us^.ood    enough    to    take    her.     Probably 
Forbes  would   have  done   better  to  stick  to  Marcus 
Auro  n.s.     He's  not  a  freethinker  really  _ merely  a 
non-thud<er.     He's  discovered  Rationalism,  as  a  boy 
discovers  a  bird's-nest,  and  is  run.dn.  about  shouting 
Huxley  and  Spencer.     Wasn't  it  little  .Jack  Horner 
who  pulled  a  plum  out  of  the  pie  and  thought  him- 
.selt  clever?     I  think,  in  his  poor  futile  mind,  Forbes 
ima.nnes  that  Rationalism  condones  the  lady,  and  jus- 
ti.es  his  conduct  before  the  world.     There  are  fools 
who  seem  to  fa^cy  it  gives  them  leave  to  be  loose- 
Mhereas  in   truth   there's  nothing  stricter  than  Ka-' 
t.onahsm.     Philosophy  isn't  an  everlasting  compen- 
.saticn,  as  one  hnds  very  easily  just  now 

'•I  ve  fled  Firenxe,  and  con.e  up  h^re  to  breathe 
r-h-an  air  and  get  face  to  face  with  realitv.  There  is 
a  variety  of  people  stopping  here,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  intelligent  lovers  of  art.  It's  strans. 
what  a  steadfast  touchstone  she  is:  to  Germans  and 
^renchmen.tne  bread  of  life -food:  to  Italians,  the 
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wine  of  life  — stimulntit;  to  En-:lish  —  what ^  A 
coarse  narcotic  to  help  kill  their  {i,n."  —  nimles.sl.v. 
Th.  V  iH'iiher  ask  )ior  want  inort-  frou'  it  ...an  a  mean 
distract i..n.  Foi:-azaro  nsed  to  wc -k  near  here,  au.l 
the  jjronnd  he  trod  is  hallowed  to  an  Italian.  Ciround 
ill  Kutrland  is  r  "rely  niarketahle  or  worthless  —  never 
liolv  —  whoever  has  trodden  it. 

'"'  Don't  lauuh  -  -  1  "ni  ill.  Nerves  all  over  the  sl:oi> ; 
conceit  -one,  vaiuty  uoue,  unsr.tTerahle  power  of  self- 
assertio!!  L'one,  hclief  in  myself  ^'one,  inspiration 
gone.  You  naturally  ask  what  is  h-ft  ?  There  wa.s 
notliin-  until  1  L'ot  your  h-tter  and  '  The  Apeiniiiu; 
Ni^ht/  I  showed  the  poem  to  an  Kndishman  ip 
hero,  who  understands  Ww  techni-iue  of  poetry,  and 
he  said  it  wa.s  .ioUy  promising'  for  a  youn.j  tliimi. 
To  me  it   is  a  glimpse  of  you. 

"  Write  and  tell  mo  if  the  sun  he-iins  to  warm  you 
aizain  and  the  mud-coloiired  people  ^rrow  less  ^rhostly. 
"  You  don't  mention  my  only  friend  in  t)ie  West 
Country".     I  refer  to  Fry. 

••  Well,  of  course,  I'm  tra«;ically  interested  in  all 
you  tell  me.  Your  lett.T  is  inerely  an  instalment  of 
a  tremendous  story.  U  seems  that  Sir  Kalegh  can 
say  '  Xor  have  I  heen  idle  .luriui:  your  ateeuce,  my 

lady!  ' 

"  So  it's  '  \^^  to  liim  '  now  —  a  swe(>t  American  ex- 
pression meaiiinir  lliat  it  is  his  turn  to  play. 

"There's  a  man  here  —  an  architect  —  sane  ex- 
coptiui:  when  the  wind's  south.  Then  he  helieves 
that    tiio    decorations    of    heaven    will    be    English 

tiothic! 

"  I'tn  at  a  low  chh,  and  can't  work.  All  sense 
wants  continued  stinudating,  you  sc.     Take  '  touch.' 
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Vou  hold  a  woman's  hand  in  yours  —  hold  it  pas- 
sively, and  sense  will  (|uiekly  coase,  so  that  you  might 
as  well  ho  holdiu-r  a  picco  of  wood.  Not  till  you 
^qiipeze  the  hand  and  so  set  your  nerves  acting  again 
are  you  eonsoiou.s  of  what  you  hold.  And  feeling 
wants  stimulating,  too.  .My  ears  throb  awfully  for 
the  sound  of  your  voice.  They  are  the  hungriest  part 
of  me.  for  your  face  I  know  better  than  my  own; 
but  your  voice  I  ache  to  hear.  I  shall  grow  deaf  for 
want  of  it  presently. 

With  the  breath  of  the  four  seasons  in  one's 
breast,  one  will  })e  able  to  create  on  paper.'     Tlmt 
was  written   by  a  Chinaman  in   16.S0.     Perhaps  it'.s 
true:  but  you  must  know  what  you  an«  breathing,  and 
you  must  aKso  happen  to  he  an  artist.     D  you  "think 
conscious  existence  is  really  possibl(>  without  the  cre- 
ative  instinct?     Mine   is   dead,   anyway,   and    I    feel 
ever  so  nuieh  smaller  in  body  and  in  mind.     T  was 
wondering  what  had  gone,  and  I  found  that  every- 
thing  was   lost   e.Kceptin-   hope.     And   nuu-h    thar'-.s 
worthless  you've  helped  me  to  lose  forever,  thank  the 
gods.     But  all  the  really  live  part  of  me  — all  that 
matters— is   wrapped  up  in  a  parcel  and  in  your 
charge. 

"If  .vou  can't  bring  it  back,  at  any  rate  don't  lose 
it.  lint  — can  you  bring  it  back?  You  .see  that  this 
is  all  an  answer  to  your  letter. 

*'  I  understand  most  perfectly  and  thoroughly 
what  you  have  gone  through  and  what  you  have  "had 
to  pay  for  escaping  your  original  environment  and 
coming  out  h(-re.  And  now  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  game  was  worth  the  candle. 

'•  What  is  it  that  makes  the  English  .so  seutimen- 
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tal  and  so  int'ernally  hiisinoss-like  and  sordid  all  iu 
a  breath?  Tiie  same  m:ui  »vill  blow  his  nose  over 
some  stupid,  sentimental  play,  and,  next  morning,  jew 
his  brother  and  devour  widows'  houses.  The  Enjjlish 
are  soft  and  harii  in  streaks  — as  chalk  and  flint  hap- 
pen together. 

"  Of  course,  your  postscript  is  terrific.  I  suppose 
I  may  repeat  it :  that  Sir  Ralej.'h  has  found  a  woman 
better  suited  to  him  than  thr  new  Loveday  :\rerton, 
but  is  so  cowed  by  the  old  valuer  that  he  cannot,  for 
his  high,  fine  honour,  say  so. 

"  Your  letter  has  a  ?;  it  '  curtain,'  a.s  the  theatri- 
cal people  say.  Where  does  the  next  act  take  place? 
And,  above  all,  who  will  play  in  it?  If  I  knew — 
Oh,  I  want  to  say  ten  thou.^and  things,  but  cannot 
till  Vane  has  spoken.     Shall  I  come  and  see  him? 

"  Bertram. 

"  One  sees  the  whole  world  from  up  here  —  includ- 
ing Como  and  the  familiar  climbs.  I  looked  acro.ss 
at  Grigna  yesterday,  and  thought  of  the  mule  and  hia 
steel  shoes." 
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IMarguekite  Heticii  declared  afterwards  that  she  had 
never  spent  siieh  a  day  belbre,  and  never  wanted  to 
spend  sueli  another. 

"  At  nine  u  "clock, "  wrote  Martruerite  to  a  friend 
in  Switzerland,  "  we  reached  Baveno  —  after  a  night 
without  sleep,  because  .Mademoiselle  would  talk. 
Then  we  took  a  .steamer  across  Lago  ^lag^iore  to 
Luino;  and  then  a  little  train  to  Ponte  Tresa ;  and 
then  a  steamer  to  .Melide.  on  Lago  Lus^'ano;  and  then 
another  steamer  to  Capolajio;  and  then  a  little  train, 
that  climbed  like  a  squurel  up  and  up  and  up  to 
IMonte  CJenero^o,  iti  the  clouds.  Then  a  little  tram 
pulled  by  a  hiirse  through  a  wood;  and  then  wo  were 
there.  I  was  dead;  Mademoiselle  woke  up  and  be- 
gan to  live.  lie  was  out  somewhere  on  the  mountain, 
so  off  she  went  without  a  cup  of  tea,  and  presently, 
when  she  had  been  gone  an  hour,  it  grt>w  very  dark 
and  the  black  clouds  pressed  tlicir  faces  uji  to  the 
hotel,  and  the  thunder  .shouted  and  tlic  lightning 
flashed.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  rush  out  and  liud 
her;  but  where"  " 

In  truth,  iMargueiite  might  have  been  forgiven  for 
faint-heartedness. 

Loveday,  on  reaching  her  destination,  had  learned 
that  Bertram  was  away  painting  upon  the  mountains. 
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Slie   spf   nut.    tluTotorp.   instiUitly   to   si'ck    him,   and 
trusted  chaiK'o  \o  Iniiiir  Hniii   tos'-tJi'''"- 

The  storm  lirnko  upon  her  hiiih  on  the  liills  In-yond 
shelter;  and  it  swept  her.  soaked  Inr,  and  liewildered 
her.  The  li^htninv,'  seemed  to  tear  at  tlie  roots  ot 
the  preeipiees  heside  her.  ami  the  thunder  shook  them. 
She  cowered  like  a  bird  under  a  hawk,  then  rose  and 
turned  to  i,'et  baek.  The  storm  stalked  away  north- 
ward, and  the  sun  shone  a<iain.  Now,  (piite  lost,  she 
roanvd  on  where  wootis  s|)read  under  the  ere.st  of 
the  hill,  and  then,  at  the  ed^e  of  larch  and  birch  that 
huntr  steeply  upon  the  mountain,  in  a  little  •rrassy 
elearintr,  she  foiuid  Danuertield.  Purple  irentian 
and  oraupe  arnica  '.)l(>ssomed  at  his  I'eet,  and  behind 
him    white    buttercups    starred    the     -loom    of    the 

thicket. 

He  was  paintin.K  flowers  —  i,'reat  pink  peonies  with 
breakin<r  buds,  and  one  ojx'U  clialice  of  briulit  rose 
in  which  the  trold  of  its  own  .stain. 'Us  wen'  drowned 
with  the  silver  of  the   rain. 

lie  had  sheltered  under  tlie  wood  and  so  escaped 
the  storm;  he  rose,  sta.  d  at  her,  doubled  his  senses, 
and  tlien  ;,'rew  unsteady   and  set   Ids  back  a<.,'ainst  a 

tree. 

She  oame  and  put  her  hand  into  his.  They  were 
both  haggard  and  wild-eyed;  but  contact  sent  a  spark 
of  strength  through  the  man  and  flushed  the  girl's 
cheek. 

For  a  moment  they  were  silent. 

"  I've  come  to  you."  she  said.  "It's  all  over. 
I  had  to  do  everything  myself.  Tlicre's  only  one 
difference  between  Raleuh  and  me:  he  thought  he  had 
committed  M-me  sort  of  sin  in  linding  tliat  he  loved 
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Niua    lipttpr   ih»n   h<>   loved   nw  \   I    never   thought    1 
had  sinned  when  I  found  —  \vli;it  1  found." 
Dynjrertield  \\;us  much  more  moved  than  sshe. 
"  Fry  stood  out  for  me.     Your  aunt  declared  that 
I  had  j,'one  to  Italy  a  pleasant  girl  and  come  back  an 
impossible  woman."' 
Still  he  was  dumb. 

"  Did  you  know  I  should  eome  to  you?  " 
"  1  prayed  I'an  that  you  mifjht  want  me  to  eome 
to   you.     But   I   didn't   know.     I've   been   in   hell   a 
lonu:  time." 

"  Tiiey  said  at  Firenze  you  had  no  soul,  Bertram. 
But  it's  lookin-,'  out  of  your  eyes  now." 

"  You  only  see  the  reflection  of  your  own,"  he 
answered. 

I  will  find  yo\irs  for  you.  Love  has  found  many 
a  hiding  soul  and  brought  it  to  light.  And  yours  is 
so  young  still." 

He  kissed  iier  hand  but  answered  nothing,  and 
stared  like  a  child  at  her.  She  began  dimly  to  guess 
the  size  of  his  experience. 

"If  you  knew  what  a  stupid  wretch  you've  come 
back  to — "  he  murmured  presently.  "  Love  throws 
such  a  iiililess  light  on  oneself.  The  real  thing  is  an 
awful  thing." 

"Yes  —  like  these  precipices;  but  they  build  up 
the  mountains.  It's  worth  all  the  rest  of  life  put 
together  to  feel  wiiat  we  feel  now." 

"  Most  of  the  people  who  think  they  love  have  only 
seen  love's  shadow  on  the  grass,"  he  said. 

They  held  each  other's  hands  and  looked  at  the 
world. 

The    distance   of   snow    and   cloud    was   so    inter- 
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-wToathod  that  only  by  their  forms,  now  fl.'.'ood  and 
rounded,  now  jagjiod  and  elean-eut,  mi<:ht  one  sepa- 
rate earth  from  air.     Shadow  and  sunshine  homed  on 
each  alike,  and  clouds  and  snow  flun?  one  hupe  gir- 
dle from  south  to  north  —  a  diadem  whose  jewels  were 
Monte   Rosa   and   the  Miseliabel,   the   Breithorn   and 
Jun^'frau.     Already  roses  of  evening  het^an  to  hud 
among  the  glaciers'  dim  green  eyes;  but   from  Italy 
might  only  be  marked  a  brightness  of  clear  sky  above 
that  wreath  of   mountain   and   cloud  —  a   brightness 
that  descended  and  penetrated  the  vapour  and  shone 
lustrous   azure    throu-rh    its    tatters.     The    blue    was 
barred  and  broken  at  the  zenith  by  leagues  of  cloud, 
white  and  level;  while  in  lower  currents  of  air,  yet 
high  above  the  earth,  there  rolled  more  clouds,  that 
mimicked  on  a  mighty  scale  the  mountains  beneath 
them.     The  rolling  hills  of  the  middle  distance  were 
green  and  blue,  and  amid  their  folds  glittered  Mag- 
giore  and  Lugano,  with  many  a  flash  and  twinkle  of 
lesser  lakes,  like  precious  stones  suspended  from  the 
jewel  of  the  great  waters.     So  mighty  was  the  scene, 
so  immense  the  heavens  and  far-flung  the  earth,  that 
every  mood  of  air,  from  storm  to  sunshine,  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  tierce  movement  to  dreaming  peace, 
Avas  presented  upon  it. 

Here  burnt  the  setting  sim  over  green  hills  an<l 
blue  waters,  where  the  little  ships,  shrunk  to  water- 
flies,  oared  over  the  sapphire  ;  here,  like  a  flock  of  birds, 
grey  cloudlets  circled  the  crags  and  precipices,  thrust 
out  from  the  mountain  and  swam  away  upon  the  air; 
here  a  great  rainbow  light,  tangled  in  d'licate,  aerial 
architecture  of  fire  and  vapour,  swept  over  the  west- 
ern heaven ;  and  here  the  thunderstorm  that  had  just 
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hrokon,  win^'td  to  the  San  (iotthard  and  retreated — 
a  hujre,  eowled  shape  of  darkness,  nnder  the  diamond- 
bright  arehes  of  the  lifihtning. 

To  see  the  way  that  worhls  are  built  one  must  climb 
as  hifrh  as  this;  but  Bertram  and  young  Loveday  now- 
looked  back  from  earth  into  the  mightier  worlds  of 
their  own  eyes.  * 

"  Twin  stars  forever  and  ever  and  ever!  "  he  said. 

"  The  sun  and  a  little  moon,"  she  answered. 

They  kissed  eaeh  other,  and  the  kiss  was  as  lon^r 
as  the  whole  life  of  many  creatures  that  live  on 
earth. 


THE   END 


